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ART. 1.— Essar, INstorique et Critique, sur la Législation des 
Grains, jusqwa cejour. Par M. le Chevalier Cuattiov pEs 
Barres, Ancien préfet, Membre de la Société Philotechnique, 
&c. Svo. pp. 180. A Paris, Didot, 1820, 


The subjects of corn grain, and the corn trade, have occasioned 
much public excitement, political discussion, and legislative enact- 
ment. The fluctuations in price peculiar to this article, occur in the 
course of nature—as it is of annual produce, and the quantity 
and quality depend upon the seasons, whether hot or cold, wet or 
dry. Entering as it does so materially into the comforts, or rather 
necessities of man, the sensibility of a crowded population is 
always alive to every circumstance that can affect the harvest. 
The deprivations of the poor are, however, by no means the only 
consequences attending a deficiency of grain; almost every pro- 
duction of a country is more or less affected by it, and the rela- 
tive situation of the afflicted nation considerably changed. These 
effects are mainly indicated by the enhancement of human labour 
and of the articles it furnishes, and the alteration of the course of 
exchange, which are also consequences of what is termed a 
scarce ity. 

After the repeated proofs which ihe developments of science 
have furnished of the wisdom of the laws of nature, we are bound 
to believe that the decree which ordained the produce of the har- 
vest to vary, now filling us with abundance, and now pinching us 
with scarcity, was intended to subserve some wise and beneficent 
purpose, the exposition of which has not as yet engaged the 
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attention of writers upon political economy or the laws of 
nature. 


It is not our intention at this time to inquire into the purpose of « 


Providence, when it was decreed that the annual produce of the soil 
should vary—whether it was to equalize the nations of the earth, 
or to connect them closer in the bonds of frendship and goed 
offices; or to teach mankind the necessity of frugality and indus- 
try, caution and forethought; or to impress us with ‘the infirmity 
of our condition, and our gi al upon a superintending and 
controlling power ; or to what other physical or moral intention 
it may be traced: for our present purpose, it will suffice to bring the 
attention of our readers to the fact, that the same wisdom which 
formed the complicated structure of our bodies, has determined 
that the food which nourishes them shall be precarious, and we 
request them to concur with us for the present, in the firm con- 
viction that the end to be answered is uniform, just, and beneficent. 
It has been for some time past our intention to present this 
subject to the publie attention—a fit opportunity for which now 
ofiers—not because we wish to invite the wisdom of our legisla- 
tures to anticipated scarcity, to call upen their prescience to 
predict, and their omnipotence to prevent, such an evil ; s—for our 
uappy country has, in this respect, in its luxuriant soil and genial 
climate, possessions of more inestimable value than the manu- 
factures of England, the wines and oils of France, the silks and 
cottons of India, the gold of Ophir, or the silver of Potosi;—but as 
grain constitutes the chief article of interchange between foreign- 
ers and the eastern section of our country, we are deeply inte- 
rested in every circumstance which influences its admission into 
the ports of Europe, and are prompted to inquire into the wisdom 
of those laws which at pleasure restrict or extend our commercial 
intercourse with the nations of the world. If such are founded 
in error and prejudice, and exist as a remnant of ancient su- 
perstition, (the folly of which ought long ago to have been era- 
dicated by the free and liberal principles that now obtain; or if 
these were not sufficient, then bv the wide and extended inter- 
course between the nations of the earth, and the increased and 
increasing ability to supply each others necessities,) we may hope 
at some future d; ay, to resume our intercourse with other nations 
upon an equal and equitable basis: but if, on the contrary, those 
laws are not likely to be abandoned, we are free to confess, the 
sooner we place restraints upon the admission into our ports of 
the manufactured goods of England and France, the better. It is, 
therefore, we conceive, not merely a subject of specul: ition to ex- 
ercise the i ingenuity of the sceptics and cavillers of the age, but a 
question that has an intimate connection with our national “ being’s 
end and aim :” and we venture the opinion, that if the natural ten- 
dency of the restrictions to which the European nations have re- 
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sorted, will not be sufficient of themselves, by raising up manu- 
factures in our own country, to counteract the injurious effect of 
such restrictions upon us, that our government is bound, by a 
proper regard to its own interest, and the interest of its constitu- 
ents, to apply the remedy. For, if while we continue to consume 
large quantities of the productions of the industry of England and 
France, these nations refuse to receive from us the only articles 
we can give them in return, what can we expect but exhaustion 
and poverty? 

A knowledge of the nature of those corn laws which exert so 
deleterious an influence upon our country, is highly important; 
and it will be both profitable and amusing to trace them from 
their origin to the present period. Our limits will only allow us 
now to treat of those of France, of which perhaps we are least 
informed, reserving for a future occasion those of England. 

The essay, the title of which is prefixed to this article, was 
written in consequence of the following question, proposed by the 
society of agriculture, commerce, sciences, and the arts, of the de- 
partment of Marne, for public discussion, viz. ‘“‘ What are the best 
means of preventing, with the resources of France alone, a scarcity 
of corn, and too great variations in its price fr” 

Our readers perhaps wil! be struck with the want of accuracy 
in the statement of this question ; and the ambiguity in which it is 
involved may embarrass them in determining the precise object of 
inquiry ; but we are soon inform: d that the “* means’ are parlia- 
mentary interference, and that the “ resources” are restrictions 
upon importation and exportation. We are induced to make 
these remarks, lest it might be supposed that physical circum- 
stances entered into the merits of the subject, and the successful 
cultivation of the earth formed a prominent feature in the scheme. 
This latter, though undoubtedly highly essential, yet can only oc- 
cupy a secondary position in the scale of means and resources of 
France, as Frenchmen consider the maxim true, which the 
Emperor Julian publicly recognised, that it is the duty of a sove- 
reign to provide his subjects with food. We shall not now ques- 
tion either the soundness of this principle in theory, or insist upon 
its emptiness in practice; but we cannot forbear to remark, that if 
the parental solicitude of sovereigns in this respect were less con- 
spicuous, their people would often be saved the necessity of ap- 
plying to them for bread—the pain of being dented it—or the 
mockery of their sufferings, in being fed with corn laws. 

These observations are not intended for the author who prepa- 
red the essay, but as an apology for the learned society which pro- 
posed the question, whose patriotism and intelligence are the sub- 
jects of a panegyric. The author properly conceived the object of 
the institution, which was to inform their sovereign by what restric- 
tions upon the corn trade he could best discharge the important 
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duty of furnishing his subjects with bread; and thus enters upon 
its discussion : 


‘* Nous verrons d’abord, et le plus rapidement possible, ce que fat 
dans les divers temps la législation sur les grains. Mais, tout en abré- 
geant cet examen historique, je devrai insister sur les principales 
ordonnances qui devinrent, aux différentes €poques de la monarchie, 
comme le type de toutes les disjositions successivement adoptées ou 
rénouvelées jusqu’au jour ot parut celle de 1764 ; puis nous jeterons 
un coup-d’eeil sur la marche suivie par I’ administration, depuis le 
ministére de M. Turgot jusqu’a ces derniers temps: nous finirons 
par considérer la législation actuelle, et c’est ala suite de cet exa- 
men, et aprés avoir exposé les principes adoptés par la législation 
anglaise, que nous essaierons d’ indiquer celles des mesures qui nous 
paraissent les plus susceptibles de prévenir en France les disettes 
avec les seules ressources du pays, tout en évitant (autant que pos- 
sible) la trop grande variation dans les prix.” 

In the early period of the French history, the traffick in grain was 
a feudal right, claimed by the lord of the manor, and either exer- 
cised by him or farmed out to his favourites and dependants; a state 
of things highiy prejudicial to the interest of the country, and the 
correction of which engaged the attention of the early monarchs 
of France. Hence we find Charlemagne in 806, Saint Louis in 
1259, Jean in 1350, Charles V., V I.,and VIL., passing ordinancesto 
restrain the abuses and incor -eniences of the feudal privileges, by 
limitations of the baronia’ | :rogatives, until Francis I. reserved 
to himself the entire righ, %, -egulating foreign trade. By letters 
patent of this prince, issued the 20th June, 1539, the people were 
not only relieved from applying for passports to export grain to 
the other provinces, but thus prohibited from taking permits : 

‘s Et si par contraince d’autorité autrement, pour rédimer vexation, 
nosdits sunjets prennent permission ou sauf-conduit ; nous voulons que 
de cette faute ils en soyent moultés et punis d’amendes arbitraires 
par les juges, &c.” 


And other penalties were denounced against those who issued 
such permits. He also imposed a duty, equivalent to fifteen francs 
of present money per ton upon the exportation of grain. In 1559, 
Francis U. passed a decree, the abject of which was to regulate 
the exportation of grain according to the produce of the harvest, 
and established an office at Paris to receive the reports from the 
different provinces in relation to this matter, and superintend the 
details of the edict. This regulation did not survive the year 
which gave it birth, and the subject slept until the scarcity of 

$565 and 1566 revived it to the attention of Charles IX., who 
prohibited the exportation of grain without permission. ‘The 
governors of provinces were also enjoined to inform the King of 
the state of the harvest; and the free exportation to the necessitous 
pravinces was fully recognized, In 1577, Henry III. permitted 
the exportation in cases of abundance, and renewed the injunc= 
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tion of his predecessor against embarrassing the free trade among 
the provinces. During the early period of the reign of Henry IV., 
the scarcity incident to the revolutionary spirit of the times 
attracted the attention of the government, and caused regulations 
and prohibitions which were dispensed with in 1601, in conse- 
quence of the return of plenty. Louis XIII. in 1631 prohibited, 
under pain of death, the exportation of grain, but maintained the 
interior traffick ; and this too in the face of abundant crops with 
which this period was blessed. Lovis XIV., at the commencement 
of his reign, not only permitted the exportation of grain, but 
also remitted, in a s* ite of peace, the duties to which his fiscal 
difliculties obliged him to resort in time of war. In the years 
1692, 1693 and 1694, the deficiency in the harvest, however, was 
so extensive, as to create the most serious alarm; and to make the 
matter worse, the government enacted several severe, arbitrary 
and impolitic laws upon the subject, among which we find the 
following : 

‘* Le 12 Septembre, 1695, un arrét du conseil du roi enjoignait aux 
marchands, laboureurs, fermiers, autres particuliers, et aux commu- 
nautés, de vendre leurs blés avant le 1¢ décembre méme année, en 
ne s’en réservant pas au-dela de ce qui était nécessaire pour leurs 
provisions pendant six mois, et cela sous peine de confiscation desdits 
blés au profit des pauvres.”’ 

And impressed with the misery of 1 eople of Paris, directly 
before their eyes, and totally regardles . .ne claims and necessi- 
ties of other portions of the kingdom— 


**Un arrét du 15 Septembre, 1693, prescrivit dans les graves circon- 
stances on l'on était placé, de futre ‘ransporter pour la subsistance de 


peuple de la ville de Parts, les grains quit se trouveratent achetés dans 


tous les lieux du royaume, pour la dite ville.” 


On the 13th of October, in the same year, another decree was 
issued, requiring the farmers to sow the land, in default of which 
any other person was permitted to do so, insuring to such person 
the benefit of the harvest without compensation to the occupant. 
It does not appear, however, that these commands at all dimin- 
ished the calamity, if we are to credit what follows, for we are 
told that the bakers did not dare to appear without military es- 
corts ; that the monarch caused ovens to be constructed in his 
own palace, and distributed bread and money from five different 
places in Paris ; and that commissarics extraordinary were ap- 
pointed to hasten the arrival of grain for the use of the city. 
ihe terrors of this period seem long to have impressed the king, 
and so late as the 22d of December, 1698, an edict was issued, 
denouncing pain of death against those who should export grain 
from the kingdom. Commissaries were again despatched in every 
direction, aud, in some instances, it was discovered that grain, 
harvested in 1693, still remained in the hands of the farmers. 
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The measure of folly and absurdity which characterized the pro- 
ceedings of this reign in relation to this subject, would not have 
been complete but for the act of the 31st of August, 1699, which 
provided, that— 

‘* fl est défendu a teutes personnes, de qualque qualité qu’elles 
soient, de faire a Vavenir trafic et marchandise de blés pour les 
acheter, vendre et révendre dans Vintérieur du royaume, qu'‘aprés 
en avoir demandé et obtenu la permission des officiers des justices 
ordinaires ; qu’apres avoir prété serment devant eux, avoir fait: en- 
registrés Jes actes avec leurs noms et démeures aux grefles des 
mémes justices, sous peine de Confiscation des grains a eux apparte- 
nant, 500 livres d’amende, et d’étre déclarés incapables de faire le 
trafic des groans.” 


And, in the same spirit of infatuation, prohibited all associations 
or partnerships in the purchase or sale of grain. If nature has 
established any principle to control or meliorate the inequalities 
of the harvest, it is by early exciting the attention of the eommu- 
nity, and particularly the dealers, to the subject, who, by antici- 
pating the evil, enhance the value of the commodity ; thereby 
producing the double effect of limiting consumption, and in- 
viting the attention of foreign merchants, who furnish a sup- 
ply in the time of need. These dealers then become, in fact, 
the caterers for the people ; they are the bees that roam abroad 
‘in quest of honey, and place it at the people’s doors. What then 
can be more injudicious than to restrain their freedom and con- 
tral their operations. In times of scarcity, perfect protection to 
both buyers and sellers, and free and unfettered liberty of action, 
are the greatest securities against famine; and all laws, which in 
such exigencies are intended to limit or counteract this principle, 
probi bit the only remedy for the evil. We fear that governments, 
partic ularly municipal, are yet to learn the truth of this salutary 
principle ; for while we see public bodies year after year com- 
placently lis stening to the speeches against forestallers and regra- 
ters, aud greedily devouring the eloquence of those zealous, “but 
short-sighted politicians, who denounceagainst such the vengeance 
of an insulted and injured people ; while we see such bodies, year 
after year, passing acts and ordinance *s in obedience to this sense- 
less clamour, and felicitating themselves upon their happy effects, 
we think we discover in them the same infatuation which dictated 
these edicts of Louis XIV. 

‘The year 1709 was marked by a very serious failure of the 
crops, which produced something like a famine, but it does not 
appear that the government resorted to any other measures than 
to maintain the free circulation of grain throughout the kingdom, 
and to encourage the sowing of grain by remitting taxes and 
protecting the farmer. ‘The reign 6f Louis XV. was generally 
characterized by abundance; a scarcity, however, was experi- 
enced in the year 1740, the evils of which were aceravated by an 
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obstinate adherence to the unwise regulations of the preceding 
reign. Inthe year 1736, an act was passed, requiring particular so- 
cieties and «leemosynary institutions, such as abbeys, monasteries, 
colleges, &c. to keep on hand three years’ supply of provisions, 
and directing that a public grainery should be constructed to con- 
tain ten thousand muids of grain. The impositions, also, exacted 
under the names of droits, pcages, pontonnages, travers, cou- 
tumes, &c. were remitted, but in six months after, partially re- 
newed by a forced construction of an ambiguous clause in the dis- 
pensing act. 

The nation now possessed a number of enlightened statesmen, 
whose learning, good sense, and respectability, could not fail 
strongly to impress the court, licentious as it was, with the truth 
and justice of their views. These economists, for so they were 
called, at the head of whom was M. Turgot, warmly espoused 
the freedom of the corn trade, and put forth the following prin- 
ciple, which justly merits the title of an axiom in political 
economy : 


** Laissez faire—le commerce et l’intérét personnel sont la qui 
veillent a votre conservation ; si les blés deviennent rares en France, 
c’est en France aussi qu’on les apportera.”’ 


This principle, so self evident, M. Chaillou denounces as replete 


with danger; and considers it amply refuted by the following weak 
observation. 


“« Mais quand y pes ils avec des communications inté- 
rieures encore si imparfaites ? dites-moi, est-il bien certain que les 
bateaux ou les voitures transportant des blés arriveront dans les pro- 
vinces réculées assez 2 temps pour prévenir les effets d’une cherté 
désastreuse ?”’ 

The writings of these distinguished individuals had a powerful 
effect upon the ministry, and drew from them in 1764 an edict, 
by which the free circulation of grain among the different pro- 
vinces was fully secured, the importation from abroad permitted, 
and all restrictions removed, except as to its exportation, which 
was only allowed when the price declined below twelve francs 
ten sous the quintal. So frail and irresolute, however, is man, 
that the best resolutions, formed in moments of prosperity and 
ease, cannot be relied upon in times of difficulty and pressure. 
The years 1769 and 1770 brought with them a deficient harvest ; 
and the court, yielding to the clamours of the people, (which, rad 
the honour of princes “and their ministers, we are willing to believe 
couid not be resisted, ) on the 11th January, 1771, restored the 
most odious restrictions of 1699. The economists still continued 
their efforts to inculcate the principles of sound policy and libe- 
rality ; without eflect, however, it would seem, until the accession 
of Louis’XVI. in 1774—1the first act of whose reign was to call te 
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the ministry M. Turgot, the most conspicuous and enlightened 
of the economists. On the 2d of November of the same year, 
an edict was issued, repealing all those laws which restrained the 
freedom of action in the purchase, sale, and transportation of grain 
in the kingdom, and in the year 1776 was restored the regulation 
of 1764, in relation to the foreign trade in grain. But a se: arcity 
having been experienced in the year 1775, much blame was impu 
ted to these ameliorating acts; and sue h was the pubiic clamour 
against them, that their authior, M. Turgot, was obliged to retire 
from the ministry, after exhibiting to France and the world, both 
in his principles and practice, talents well suited to the embarrassed 
condition of the government and people. 

The harvests of 1777 and 1778 proving deficient, the exporta- 
tion of grain was prohibited, and for some years after was either 
per mitted or prohibited, according to circumstances. But the 
principles sown by ‘lurgot had now taken root, and on the 17th 
June. 1787, it was declared, that “ la liberté du commerce des 
grains devait étre regardé comme l’état habitue! et ordinaire du 
royaume,” or a natural right, which it was equally oppressive and 
injudicious to subject to pec uliar restraints. ‘The reasons for the 
complete repeal of all laws which regulate the foreign and do- 
mestic trade in this article are thus assigned: 


‘* I] est maintenant reconnu comme nous nous &n sommes convain- 
cus, que les memes principes qui réclament la liberté de la circula- 
tion des grains dans J’intévieur de notre royaume, ‘sollicitent aussi 
celle de leur commerce avee l’étranger ; que la défense de les expor- 
ter, quand leur prix s’éléve au-dessus d’un certain terme, est inutile 
pui squ ils restent hetee- cna par-tout ou ils deviennent trop chers 
quelle est méme anisible, puisqu’elle effraie les esprits, qu'elle 
presse les achats dans Pintérieur, qu’elle resserre le commerce, 
qu’elle repousse )’importatian, enfin que toute hausse de prix déter- 
minée par la lot pouvant étre provoquée, pendant plusieurs marchés 
consécutifs, par des manoeuvres coupables, elle ne saurait indiquer 
ni le moment oti l’exportation pourrait sembler dangereuse, ni celul 
ot elle serait encore ncécessaire ; et que c’élait aux inconvénients de 
cette disposition qu’on devait atiribuer les atteintes portées a Pexécu- 
tion et aux vues de I’édit de juillet 1764 et des lois subséquentes.” 

Such sentiments as these are testimonials of an enlichtened 
policy, that was then dawning upon this nation, the full efful- 
gence of which it was hoped they were prepared to enjoy In tran- 
guillity and peace ; but the sequel proved them to be ill-omened 

sparks, which inflamed the people with mordinate expectations, and 

kindled the fire of that revolution, which consumed in its pro- 
gress, many of the dearest righis and most valued blessings of 
civilized life. 

In the years 1758 and 1789 the nation again experienced the 
evils of scarcity, and edicts were pr ublished, prohibiting the ex- 

portation of grain, and once more denouncing forestailers, punish- 
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ing them with fine and imprisonment; and subsequently importa- 
tion was encouraged, by granting a bounty of two francs per quin- 
tal on all grain imperted between the Ist December, 1789, and the 
ist July, 1790. For several succeeding years the harvest proved 
abundant, but the turbulence of that period, and the disposition 
to conform to the feelings of the people, however viclent and un- 
reasonable, gave rise to acts of the most outrageous character, 
of which none is more distinguished than that i gper forestalle: 
Foresialling was declared to be a capital offence, and puni ishable le 
with death. A number of articles were enumerated as of the first 
necessity, and persons who dealt in them, and did not ofier then 
for sale daily and publicly, were declared forestallers. Persons 
holding such articles were required to make report of them to the 
chief officers of the district, and to declare their intention to make 
sale of them within three days after such report, and if they refu- 
sed, such sale was to be made by the public authorities. Whoever 
did not make such a report, or had reported falsely, was 
deemed a forestaller, and punished with death and confiscation of 
his goods. ‘This atrocious Act was soon after followed by one, 
which if not so iniquitous in its denunciations, was much more per- 
nicious in its tendency; we allude to that of the 11th September, 
1793, which fixed a maximum to the price of grain—and which 
was on the 2nd October, extended to every article of human sub- 
sistence. Many subsidiary regulations were from time to time 
adopted, to enforce these provisions, which rendered the laws upon 
this subject so vague and complicated, that few could either com- 
prehend or conform to them. The vexations to which every 
kind of dealer in grain was thus subjected, and the risk to which 
their property and even hfe were aEeee, induced many to 
suspend their operations, and abandon their accustomed busi- 
ness; while others who had on hand such articles, fearing 
they m might contravene the laws which they could not compre- 
hend, and the penalties of which were so appalling, or desirous 
to avoid a sacrifice of their property, withdrew their goods 
from the market, and concealed them. ‘The motive to such con- 
duct was much increased, when a depreciated currency w 
forced upon the country under severe denunciations. The ‘effect 
of these measures was such, that the nation, in the midst of e 
knowledged plenty, positively suffered ail the evils of famine. 

“ La récolte de 1793,” says M. Chaillou, “ était a peine achevée, 
que déja un nouveau recensement général ¢tait préscrit. Ainsi, se 
trompant perpé ‘tuellement sur la cause du mal, le législateur ne voy- 

ait pas qu ‘il prenait soin lui-méme d’en perp¢tuer la durée, par cette 
tension continuelle des esprits qu'il entretenait; en publiant chaque 
jour des dispositions sur les subsistance 

“‘ Les municipalités furent chargées a veiller 4 Pensemencement 
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des terres des émigrés. L’exportation des grains ¢lait punie de la 
peine de mort.” 

The nation however was now awakentng to the sober cer- 
tainty of its mis»ry. and the true causes which produced it; and 
on the 9th June, 1797, a law was passed, abrogating these vio- 
Jent and fatal e nactments of the reivn of terror; and io the year 
1799. exportation of grain was again permitted under certain 
restrictions. On the 14th of June, 4th of Nov ember, and 26ih of 
December, 1804 decrees were passed, permitting exportation, 
uti! the price of wheat in the South of France should advance 
to 20 francs, and in the North to 16 francs the hectolitre—when 
it was to cease. This maximum price was, 10 1806, extended to 
24 francs. In the years 1810, 1611 and 1812, a considerable 
enhancement in the price of gratn took place, attributable. per- 
haps. as much to the disordered state of public affairs, as to any 
deficiency in the harvest, which drew forth the decrees of the 
4th and 8th May , 1S12; by which were resiored, some of (he most 
odious and pernicious features of those laws, adopted in the 
most frantic moments of the revolution. All dealers tn grain 
were obliged to purchase publicly, aiter declaring such inten- 
tion to the Prefect; who also indicated the quantity thai each 
holder thereof was obliged to expose to sale on market days. 
The farmers were also comprel: ended in these provisions. The 
decree of the 8th May, fixed a maximum price, 33 francs the 
hectolitre, in those departments where grain was suflicient for 
the necessities of the people; and in such as depended fora 
supply upon the other provinces, the price was fixed by the 
Prefects. The effect of this new arian igement, as might have 
been anticipated, was to produce a scarcity, where none in fact 
existed. 

Having now reached the period in French history, wien this 
subject assumes a more stable and systematic form, we shall give 
a more particular account of those regulations which the wis- 
dom of the nation has thought proper to adopt, and which are 
now im full eperation. 

An ordonnance, of the 26th of July, 1814, allowed the ex- 
portation of grain, and announced that it was contemplated by 
ihe government to propose such a system as should reconcile 
the interest of the agriculturist with that of the consumer, and 
to adopt a fixed principle which should regulate the exportation 
of gram. In pursuance of this declaration, a law was passed 
the 2d of December, 1914, which provides for the division of the 

bree classes: these classes are again subdivided 
into sections, and market towns designated in each section, from 
whence the prices are to be taken which determine the average. 
Returns are re: yuired to be regularly made to the Prefects, who 
publish the prices wee peraih The arrangement will be hetter un- 
derstood bv attendin :to the fallowing table. 


— 
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Tableau de la division en sections des trois classes de departements 
établies par la loi du 2 Decembre, 1814, relative a Pexportation des 
grains, furines et léguines, et par VOrdonnance du 18 du méme mois. 








SECTIONS.| DEPARTEMENTS DE LA Ire CLASSE. | MARCHES 
(L’exportation ne peut Ctre permise dans regulateurs. 

ces départements que quand le ble-froment | 

est au-dessous de 23 francs l’bectolitre.)* | 








Ire. De la Gironde, des Landes, des Basses- Marans, 
Pyrénées, des Hautes-Pyrénées, de Bordeaux, 
lAriege et de la Haute-Garonne. Toulouse. 

Qe, Des Pyrénées-Orientales, de l’Aude, de 


P’Heérault, da Gard, des Bouches-di |Toutouse, 

Khone, du Var, des Basses-Alpes, des |Marseille, 

Hautes-Alpes, de Visére, de l’Ain, du |Atles, Lyoa 

Jura, et du Doubs. 

DEPARTEMENTS DE LA 2e CLASSE. 

(L’exportation ne peut etre permise dans 

ces départements que quand le ble-fromeni 
est au-dessous de 21 francs I‘hectolitre.) 


ooo 





) ° ° 4 Ss 
ire. Du Haut-Rhin et du Bas-Rhin, |Muthausen, 
: enn ‘Strasbourg. 
Qe, Du Nord, du Pas-de Calais, de la Somme,|,.. 
i ‘Aig ae Bergues, Arras, 
de la Seine-Ini¢rieure, de ’Eure et du Rove, Soissons, 
Calvados Paris, Rouen. 
Je. ‘De la Loire Inf€rienre, de la Vendée oF 
ivantes, 


| de la Charente-Inicrieure. Pome. 
| DEPARTEMENTS DE LA 2e CLASSE. | 
| 
| 


(L’exportation ne peut Ctre permise dans | 
ces départements que quand fe blé-froment | 


est au-dessous de 19 frances l'hectolitre.) Metz, Verdun, 
hae okne silin 
Ire. De la Moselle, de la Meuse, des Ardennes, Charleville, 


,4: | Sotssons. 
et de |’ Aisne. Peeper 
Saint-Lo, 


2e. De la Manche, d’llle-et-Vilaine, des Paimpol, 
| Cotes-du-Nord, du Finistére et du Quimper, 
Morbiban. ennebon, 
| Nantes. 


The first class embraces those departments where grain is 
usually dearer than throughout the rest of the kingdom ; the 
second, whvre it maintains a mean price; and the third, where it 
usually ranges lowest. 

The harvest of 1816 proving exceedingly defici: nt, produced 
unusual distress ; to alleviate which, the government did not think 
proper to adopt any other measure than to suspend the opera- 
tion of the law of the <Sth of April, 1816, which imposed a duty 
of 50 centimes, the metrica! quintal,f upon all grain imported, and 
to offer a bounty upon importation.| ‘The harvest of 1818 was 

















* An hectolitre is equal to about 2 48-60 of our bushels. 
_ - During this period the price of wheat rose to 40 franes the setier. which 
is equal to 480 Lbs. 

tA metrical guintal is equal to 240 lbs. 
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imusually abundant, which, together with the importations, pro- 
duced a repletion and consequent reduction of price, almost as 
alarming as a scarcity. The government now turned its attention 
to correct this evil, which M. Chaillou thus mournfully relates : 


‘*Cependant depuis 1817 les blés n’avaient cessé d’affluer dans 
nos ports ; ceux de la Méditerranée en étaient encombrés ; et en Mars, 
i319, il s’en trouvait des quantités fort considérables a Marseille. 
Le hant prix des subsistances en 1816 et 1817 avait, indépendam- 
ment des primes provoqué Pimportation en France ; le mouvement 
une fois imprimé continua. Ausst, a des prix excessils, a succédé 
depuis quelques mois "n cours peu élevé, qui lui-mé me, avec les 
apparences d’une récolte prodigieusement abond: inte, n’edt été que 
Pavant-coureur d’une baisse encore plus marqué. On peut dire 
que lavilissement de la denrée était inévitable et prochain: pour le 
prévenir, les primes précédemment accordées & Pimportation avaient 
déja cessé. De plus, une erdonnance du 11 Mars, 1819, révoqua 
celles gut avaient suspendu la perception des droits sur les grains, 


. . i . *. * . 
furines, etc., venant de Pétranger. Mats Vacquittement de ces droits 


n’<ctait pas susceptible d’arréter Pimportation : 1) devenait impos- 


sible que Vagricalture Francaise, placce dailleurs sous l’Cnorme 
poids de Vimpot foncier qui laccable, supportat la concurrence avec 
des produits obtenus dans des contrées extrémement fertiles, culti- 
vées depuis peu d’années, et a-peu-pres exemptes des taxes qui 


pesent sur les vieilles socictés Européennes.”’ 


These imports into ail the ports of France, we are told ina 
note, euneuied from the 9th ef October, 1817, to the 30th of April, 
ISIS, (the period usually of greatest importation) to the enor- 
mous sum of 700,000 hectolitres of grain, equal to about 
2,060,090 of our bushels, and sufficient for the consumption of 
the nation* for the almost incredible period of one day, eight 
hours, thirty-four minutes, and forty-two seconds. Truths so 
impo Ing, we are told, did not escape the vigilance of the minis- 
ter of the interior, and his ready sagacity aflorded the relief as 
prompt as we think it is ineffectual. Emboldened by the exam- 


P ie of England—the pioneer of so much wise as well as pernicious 


degis slation—and true to the t tmporis ing and vacillating policy of 


his predecessors, sanc tified by the lapse of so maiy centuries, he 
izes upoUu the project of a law to exclude the introduction of 
erain into the ports of France; the reasons for which he details 
a long report to the French parliament. What a melancholy 
icles of the consequences attending free trade does the report 
exhibit: and to what dangers does it expose reach agriculture. 
«< Le commerce s’est ouvert une nouvelle route d’ot il peut tirer 
les produits les plus abondants, en se les procurant a des paix infini- 


* The quantiv of corn annually consumed in France, in Plavfair’s edition ot 
Cmith’s Wealt! of Nations is estimated at 60 millions of quarters, or 460 mil- 


ryuatin’s vi Ca 
To 


lions of bushels; that of England amounts, itis said, to 18 millions of quarters 





{ 
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ment bas. Deés-lors tout équilibre est rompu entre les prix du de- 
dans et du dehors, et ’egriculture Frangaise serait frappée du coup 
le plus rude, s’il n’était porte remede au danger qui la menace. 

‘Les besoins que la disette de 1817 a enfantés, ont donné un tel 
essor a la culture du blé dans les provinces russes de la Mer-Noire, 
qu’il parait certain qu’en ce moment les blés qui sont transportés de 
ces provinces a Marseille, n’y reviennent gu’a 13, 14 et 15 fr. 
Vhectolitre. Il est facile de voir quelles seraient les conséquences 
dune telle importation dans des provinces ou il est reconnu que 
Vagricultnre ne peut avoir quelque prospérité si le blé n’y vaut 
pas plus de 20 fr. Phectolitre, et il ne faut pas croie que le mal 
s’arréterait 8 ces provinces seules. Les départements que baigne 
le cours du Rhobne et de la Sadne, tous ceux qui alimentent ordinaire- 
ment les départements méridionaux, et y pourvoient a l’insuffisance 
ordinaire de récoltes de céréales, trouvant ce débouché fermé, dev- 
ront refluer sur les départements voisins, et l’effet de cet état de 
choses qui se fait d¢ja remarquer en ce moment, ne tarderait pas a 
se faire ressentir jusque dans les provinces du nord qui, depuis 
quelques années, grace a la facilité plus grande qui s’est établie dans 
les moyens de transport, sont en possession de fournir a une partie de 
la consommation du centre de l’est de Ja France ; rien n’empéche- 
rait d’ailieurs les expéditions d’Odessa de se diriger sur tous nos 
ports de POcéan. L’augmentation du frét n’empécherait pas que les 
béncfices ne fussent encore ¢normes pour quiconque se livrerait a 
ce genre de spéculation. 

‘Quand une fois le mal a été ainsi reconnu et signalé, le gouverne- 
meni serait inexcusable de ne pas y apporter tous les remédes quit 
sont en son pouvoir. Il ne saurait y avoir de difficultés que dans 
le choix de ces remedes ; et c’est ici, messieurs, que nous devons 
entrer dans exposition des principes qui nous ont guidés dans la 
redaction du projét de loi que nons avons soumis au roi, et que sa 
mi jesté nous a chargés de vous présenter en son nom. 

‘Ces principes sont simples et clairs : ilsjsont appuyés de l’exem- 
ple dun peuple voisin, chez Jequel ils regoivent journellement le 
plus grand développement.” 


To seve our readers trouble, we would checrfully abridge the 
details of this law, but fearing that in so doing, we might mar 
lie sense, we have determined to extract it entire. 


“ Joti du 16 Juillet, 1819, relative aux Grains. 

‘* Louts, par la grace de Dicu, etc. 

* Anr. 1, Le droit permanent de cirquante centimes par quintal 
metrique, abit par la loi du 28 Avril, 1816, sur les erains et farines 
umporics de Pétranger, est converti en un droit, également perma- 
nent, d'un franc vingt-cing centimes par hectolitre de grains, et de 
deux franes cinquante centimes par quintal métrique de farines. 

* Ce droit sera réduit a vingt-cing centimes par hectolitre de grains 
et A cinquante centimes par qnintal métrique de farines, lorsque 
Vimportation aura len par navires Francais 

‘ Anr. il, Lorsque le prix des blés-froments indigenes sera 
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descendu au taux de vingt-trois francs dans les départements compris 
dans la premiere classe ¢tablie par l’ordonnance du 18 Décembre, 
1814, rendue en exécution de la loi du 2 Décembre méme année, 
a celui de vingt-un francs dans les départements compris dans la 
seconde classe, 4 celui de dix-neuf francs dans les départements 
compris dans la troisiéme, les blés-froments ¢trangers importés dans 
ces départements paieront, indépendamment du droit permanent, un 
droit supplémentaire d’un franc par hectolitre, sans distinction de 
pavillon. 

‘* Ary. Ill. Lorsque le prix des blés-froments indigénes sera 
descendu au-dessous des taux mentionnds dans l’article précédent, 
chaque franc de diminution donnera lieu, indépendamment du droit 
permanent et du droit supplémentaire réglé par article 2, 4 un nou- 
veau droit supplémentaire d’un franc par hectolitre, et également 
sans distinction de pavillon. 

‘Art. [V. Dans les cas prévus par les articles 2 et 3, le quinta! 
métrique de farine de grains venant de I’étranger paiera, indépendam- 
ment du droit permanent, le triple des droits suppi¢mentaires impos¢s 
sur l’hectolitre de grains. 

‘* Art. V. Lorsque le prix des blés-froments indigenes sera tombé 
au-dessous de vingt francs dans les départements compris dans la 
premiere classe établie par ordonnance du 18 Décembre, 1814, au- 
dessous de dix-huif francs dans les départements de la seconde classe, 
et au-dessous de seize francs dans les départements de la troisicme 
classe, toute introduction de blés et de farine de blés étrangers, pour 
Ja consommation nationale, sera prohibée, dans lesdits départements. 

‘* Art. VI. Pour l’exécution des dispositions portées aux articles 
2, 3, 4, et 5, le ministre de l’intérieur fera dresser et arrétera, ala 
fin de chaque mois, un état des prix moyens des grains vendus sur 
les marchés qui seront ci-aprés désignés : cet ctat sera pune au 
Bulletin des lois, le 1° de chaque mois ; il servira, pendant le mois 
de sa publication, a percevoir, sil ya lieu, les droits supplementaires 
établis par les articles 2, 5 et 4, et a l’exécution de Varticle 5 

‘ Anr VIL. Pour Pétablissement et Papplication des prix moyens 
mentionnés en l’article préccdent, les départements frontieres com- 
pris dans les trots classes déterminées par article 2 de la Joi du 2 
Décembre, 1814, et par Pordonnance du 18 du méme mois, seront 
divisés en sections, conformément au tableau annexé a la présente Jol. 

Arr. VIIT. Il sera établi un prix moyen ponr chacune de ces 
sections; ce prix se réglera sur Jes mercuriales des deux premiers 
marchés du mois courant et du dernier marché du mots précé lent : 
ces mercuriales seront celles des marchés regulateurs indiqnés, pour 
chaque section, sur le tableau annexé a ta presente lol. 

Art. IX. A Vavenir, les prix moyens arrétés et public 2, con- 
formément a la présente loi, serviront a régler la suspension de l’ex- 
portation dans les diMivotes sections indiqué es an tableau qui y est 
annexé. Ils remplaceront ceux qui devalent Cire dressés en exccution 
des articles 6 et 7 de laloidu 2 Décembre, 1814, lesquels sont abrogés, 

“ Arr. X. Les dispositions des rticles 2, Set 4 de la prése ante 
loi, seront applicables ank seigles, mais, et aux farines de seigle et de 
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mais, lorsque le prix en sera descendu a dix-sept francs Phectolitre 
dans les départements de la premicre classe, a quinze francs dans les 
départements de la seconde classe, 4 treize francs dans les départe- 
ments de la troisiéme classe. 

‘«‘ Chaque franc de diminution dans ces prix donnera lieu aux droits 
supplémentaires ¢tablis par l’article 3. ; 

‘¢ La prohibition portée par larticle 5 sera applicable aux seigles, 
mais, et aux farines de seigle et mais, lorsque le prix de ces grains 
sera descendu au-dessous de quatorze francs dans les départements 
de la premicre classe ; au-dessous de douze francs dans les départe- 
ments de la seconde classe, au-dessous de dix francs dans les départ- 
ements de la troisicme classe. 

‘* Les mémes dispositions des articles 2, 3, 4, et 5, peurront étre 
étendues par des ordonnances royales, a l’orge et autres grains non 
dénommés ci dessus. 

‘Arr. XI. Il n’est rien changé aux dispositions des lois et régle- 
ments qui autorisent l’entrepot réel des grains étrangers dans les 
ports du royaume: cette autorisation est étendue aux villes de Stras- 
bourg, Sierck, Thionville, Charleville, Givet, Lille et Valenciennes. 

** La réexportation des grains entreposés ne pourra, dans aucun 
cas, Ctre génée ni interdite, sous quelque prétexte que ce soit. 

‘* Arr. XII. Le gouvernement est autorisé a modifier, dans l’inter- 
valle des sessions, le tableau annexé a la présente loi, sauf a faire 
approuver ces modifications 4 la premicre session qui suivra. 

‘** La présente loi, discutée, délibérée et adoptée, etc. 

** Signé, LOUIS. 
* Par le Roi: 
‘* Le ministre Secrétaire d’état au département de V’intérieur, 
** Signé, te Comte Decazes. 


We have before us a table, (not contained in the book of M. 
Chaillou, but) published in contormity with the requisites of the 


Jaw. which we are induced to insert, that our readers may have 
a complete view of the system. 
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Tableau des Prix Moyens Régulateurs des Grains, Dresse et arréte 
conformément aux articles 6 et 8 de la Loi du 16 Juillet, 1819. 





SECTIONS. 





MARCHES. 





Ire. 


2e. 


lre. 


2e. 


wes 5 


Ire. 





Arrété par nous Ministre secr 


térieur. 


Paris, le 31 Aout, 1819. 


ee —<- 


PRIX MOYENS KREGULATEURS 
resultant des mercuriales fournies 
par les prétets. 








Pour les departements de Ire classe, 


Marans. 


Bordeaux. 


‘Toulouse. 


Marseille. 


Arles. 


Lyon. . 


— 


23 


francs. 


18f 96c 


21. O00. 


| 





10f 90c 


10. 23 


Pour les departements de 2e classe, 


Mulhausen. 
Strasbourg. 


Bergues. 
Arras. . 
Roye. . 
Soissons. 
Paris. 


| Rouen. 


Saumur. 
Nantes. 
Marans. 


21 francs. 


‘f 18f 35c 
) 
“fl 
"4 19. 36. 
7 | 

| 

J 


19. 48. 





Pour les departements de 3e classe, 


Metz. 
Verdun. 


Charleville. 


Soissons. 
Saint-Lo. 


| Paimpol. 


4 Quimper. 


| Hennebon. 
Nantes. 


19 francs. 
{ 15f 9c 
-) 
| 
.$ 20. 56. 














Signé, 


11. 19. 


étaire d’état au departement de Pin- 











Froment | Seigle. Mais. 


Sf 28c 


7, 94. 


14f 68c 


Le Comte DecaZeEs. 


Certifié conforme par nous Garde des sceaux de France, Ministre 


Secrétaire d’ctat au département de la justice, 


H. De Seare. 
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It may be deemed rash in us to denounce corn laws as futile 
and nugatory, when the statesmen of England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, have united, to give such practical exhibitions of 
confidence in their salut.ry tendency ;--yet we cannot forbear to 
remark, that we spprebend the latier nations have been deluded 
by the examp'e oi the former from whence the system emana- 
ted, mistaking the ostensible for the real motive of her mea- 
sures ; for if we do not greaily deceive ourselves, the corn laws 
of England are rather a scheme of fiscal policy, than founded 
upon the broad principles of a sound political economy. 

The omnipotence of legislatures ts also a point so well settled, 
that we should be exposed to the charge of he'erodoxy in poli- 
tics, did we for a moment question it; still however we cannot 
but caution the hungry and the naked, to beware how they rely 
upon it to supply them with food and clothing. We beg leave 
also to present to the consideration of Parliaments, since they 
have undertaken to change the order of nature, whether it 
would not be better for their omnipotence to apply the remeny 
to the root of the evil, and so change the constitution of man’s 
stomach and its gastric juice, as to enable it to digest corn laws 
instead of corn; then, in the language of M. Decazes, “ le gou- 
vernement sera sans doute délivré dune grande et terrible 
responsibiliié,” and doubtless also the people would have no 
cause to apprehend a scarcity, if we are to judge from the pre- 
sent abundance of this species of food. Ifthe reader should be 
disposed to call such a proposition absurd, we have to caution 
him to beware how he decides precipitately. unless he is prepa- 
red to say, in defiance of the popular doctrime, that the best 
method of provid’ng man with the neceezsaries of life, is not, by 
legislative enactments, so to bind up his bands and legs as to 
confine his locomotive faculties; for as to curselves, we find it 
difficult to determine, which of the two is most preposterous. 

We shall now offer a few remarks, which may assist us in de- 
termining, how far restrictions upon the corn trade are ca!culated 
to secure the object proposed by the projectors of the system ; 
and here we have to regret the deficiency of the data aff irded by 
France, in regard to the exportation and importation of grain, 
We before commentedupon the importation, from October, 1818, 
to May, 1819, which is stated to amouct to about 2,000, 000 
of our bi shes; and it seems to us only necessary to state the 
fact, to refute any arguments drawn from it. But when 1t is 
considered that this importation took place at a time of unusual 
and general abundance, that the period included that in which 
exportations of grain from the exporting countries were most 
extensty e,—when we consider that the world was then in a staie 
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of profound peace, and commerce unfettered, and also that 
double this quantity is hardly one per cent. upon the amount 
required for the annual consumption of the nation,—this item 
becomes too diminutive for a serious refutation ; and yet it was 
the moving cause which produced the French excluding law, 
inspiring the court with terror. M. Decazes with a sense of his 
** grande et terrible responsibilité,’ and the pariiament with 
unhesitating acquiescence in his scheme. Here information 
fails us in regard to France, but we have before us documents 
in relation to England, from which deductions may be made, 
equally applicable to France. 

The Bath society papers, vol. 12, page 253, contain an esti- 
mate of the quantity of wheat consumed annuaily in England 
—wiich is stated in 1788 to have amounted to 40 millions of 
bushels, estimating the population at eight millions of persons. 
In 1310, the population increased to 16 1-2 millions of people, 
requiring 63 milhons of bushels for their supply; now if we add 
to ‘his Ireland and Scotland, having a population of six millions, 
it will require, in round numbers, 190 millions of bushels of 
wheat to supply the nation for a year. We have made the follow- 
ing table of the imports and exports of England in wheatand flour, 
from ihe year 1780 to the year 1812 inclusive. 





Quarters of 





Quarters of Quarters of Quarters of 
Years |\Wheat & Flour|Wheat & Flour} Years |Wheat & Flour)Wheat & Flour 
exported imported exported __imported te 
1780 | 224,059 3,915 || 1797 | 54,525 461,767 
81 | 103,021 | 159,856 98 59,782 396,721 
82 | 145,152 80,695 99 | 39,362 463,185 
83 | 51,943 | 584,183 || 1800 | 22,013 | 1,264,520 
84 89,288 | 216,947 1 28,406 | 1,424,726 
85 | 132,685 | 110,863 2] 149304 647,664 
86 | 205,466 51,463 31 76,580 373,725 
87 | 120,536 59,339 | 4 | 63,073 641,146 
88 | $2,971 | 148,710 | 5 77,955 920,834 
89 | 140,014 | 112,656 | 6 | 29,566 310,342 
90 | 30,892 | 222,527 | 7 | 24,365 400,759 
91 70,626 | 469,056 | 8} 77,567 81,426 
92 | 300,278 | 22,417 | 9 | 31,278 448,827 
93 76,869 | 490,398 | 10] 75,785 530,691 
94 | 155,049 | 327,902 | 11 97,765 292 038 
95 18,839 | 313,793 | 12] 46,325 246,376 
96 | 24,679 | 879,200 | 





















































We must leave the reader to repeat the inferences, deduci- 
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ble from the facts annexed to each year, confining ourselves to 
particular cases. In the years 1800 and 1801. which weve years 
of unusual! scarcity in England, the average price of wheat was 
above 14 shillings per Winchester bushel, or three dojlars 11 
cents of our money; besides which, bounties were offered upon 
its importation, and yet such did not exceed 10 per cent of 
their annua! wants. These however were years in which 
England was engaged in war. The treaty of Amiens was 
signed the 27th March, 1802. and war recommenced 18th May, 
1803: for those years the average price of wheat was about 
eight shi lings, or nearly one dollar SO cents of our money the 
Winchester bushe ‘1, and yet the imports beyond the exports did 
not amount to more than 6 1-2 per cent of their annual con- 
sumption. Now if we apply this statement to France, whose 
means of foreign supply cannot be greater than that of England, 
and whose consumption is supposed to amount to 480 millions 
of bushels, of all kinds of grain, it will readily be perceived 
how insignificant must be the influence of foreign supplies upon 
their prices and consumption. Our estimates are made in round 
numbers, and inaccuracies may be detected, but we are persua- 
ded they will be found to be so trifling as not to aflect the 
principle. 

We have now finished the narrative which we intended to re- 
late, and have introduced a few cursory observations whieh oc- 
curred to us at the moment, in order more immediately to fix the 
attention of the reader. A wide field now opens itself before us. 
How far are corn laws efficacious to produce the avowed object 
of their projectors? In what respects do they impugn or assist 
that law of nature, constantly exerted, the design of which is to 
equalize and balance the affairs and things of ‘creation ? What 
are their influence upon the internal affairs of a nation, and their 
operation and effect upon its external relations? Are they ema- 
nations from an enlightened and improved state of society, or an 
inheritance from an age of superstitious ignorance and unfounded 
apprehension, which is adhered to in the spirit of fanaticism, 
rather than of sound policy? What measures, if any, ought to 
be pursued by the nations aggrieved, to counteract their effects 
upon them? What is the factitious state of things which they 
are calculated to produce? These are among the number of 
inquiries which now force themselves upon our attention. 

So much has been published upon corn laws, by eminent wri- 
ters upon political economy, by casual pamphleteers, and in the 
periodical journals of the day, that it might be considered pre- 
sumptuous in us to attempt to add to the existing stock of learn- 
ing upon this subject. T'o undertake it at this time. would cer- 
tainly be premature, as a full view of the corn laws of England, 
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and the facts connected with them, ought first to be exhibited ; 
but we hope that the reflections, which, at a proper period, we 
shall offer, and which grow out of the facts stated, if they shall 
not possess the character of novelty, will at least present the sub- 
ject in such a light as to awaken to it the interest and attention 
of the community. 

We cannot conclude this article, without offering the homage 
of our respect to M. Chaillou, for his valuable history of the 
corn laws of France,-and for which he was justly distinguished 
by a gold medal. Such a work was much required, and affords 
that information without which it is impossible to discuss this 
subject fairly. There are many facts, however, still wanting, m 
order to present the subject fully to our view, and which we hope 
will shortly be supplied by the same hand which has proved itself 
so well qualified for the task. U pon this subject it is data that we 
need, and with which alone we can put down the doginas of idle 
speculators ; and let it be recollected, that with these data we 
cannot be too abundantly furnished. We think the friends of 
humanity are interested in this question, and shall rate the bene- 
volence of him whose labours are employed to remove the preju- 
dices, dissipate the gross ignorance, and refute the false reason- 
ing, SO Conspicuous in this matter, as more rational, and quite as 
humane, as we do that of a Howard or a Fry; and we would as 
soon decree triumphs, erect monuments, and establish festivals, in 
honour of him who shal! deliver his country from the shackles 
of this error, as we would in honour of a Luther or a Wilber- 
force, 

We certainly cannot accord with M. Chaillov, in his no- 
tions of the propriety of corn laws, under any modification 
nor be blind to those marks of a courtier often apparent in his 

work, and which have caused us sometimes to doubt his inde- 
pendence ; but we should do great violence to our own feel- 
ings, and injustice to the author, did we not say, that the work 
before us exhibits strong evidence of an enlightened mind, dili- 
geat research, liberal sentiment, candid inquiry, and just thini- 
ing. We recommend it strongly to the perusal of our readers, 
and should be happy to see an American edition of it, render- 
ed into our language. 
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Arr. I1.—4 Memoir on the Commerce and Navigation of the 
Black Sea, aid the Trae ant Maritime Geography of 
Turkey and Egypt; ilustrated with Charts: by Henry A. S. 
Dearsorn. 2 vols. 8vo. with a vol. of Maps, pp. 790. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly, 1820. 


The author of these volumes, as we learn from the preface, was 
first impressed with the importance (to the United States) of the 
trade furnished by the shores of the Euxine, and the adjacent 
and other territories of Turkey, by a conversation with Commo- 
dore Bainbridge ; who, in the year 1800, had, it seems, made a 
reluctant voyage to Constantinople, at the instance of the Dey of 
Algiers. It was not, however, till 1816 that Mr. Collector Dear- 
born found leisure to give to this subject a full examination; nor 
till 1819, that the result of his researches was offered to the public, 
in the two volumes, now under examination. 

In reviewing a literary work, it is always useful to ascertain 
the motives, under which it has been begun and conducted ; be- 
cause these will, in general, furnish an abundant source of illus- 
tration to the text. Fortunately, in the present case, the frank- 
ness of the writer spares us both the labour of research and the 
uncertainty of conjecture; for he explicitly avows, that ‘ not 
‘finding among the many volumes which had been written, 
‘respecting Turkey, Egypt, and the shores of the Black Sea, 
‘ any connected, historical, geographical and statistical account of 
‘ these regions,’ he had been induced to supply the deficiency. 
And again; that not finding in the government, a sufficient 
attention to the subject, and that ‘ they had even passed over 
‘ the Euxine, as a blank in the map of the world,’ he had thought 
it his duty to enlighten their darkness, and quicken them into a 
competition with the powers of Europe,—who had all, Jittle and 
great, found means to unlock this mare clausum; and were now 
actually employed in dividing among them that golden fleece, 
which Jason and his followers left behind them. He accordingly 
concludes his introduction, by suggesting an immediate diplo- 
matic mission to the Ottoman Porte! 

‘To this exposition of his views, in writing the book, Mr. 
Dearborn has, with very commendable modesty, annexed a view 
of the means by which he was enabled to execute it.! The 
names of five or six American contributors are given, and with 
them a catalogue of seventy-six European authors, ancient and 
modern—from whose labours, we are told, the present work is 
principally compiled. With all possible deference however, for 
the decisions of the author, we may be permitted to remark, that 
this wholesale way of acknowledging his obligations, is not, for 
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many reasons, the best; and that the old fashioned retail method 
of inverted commas, to apprise the reader that he has got on 
foreign ground, and a note at the bottom giving, the name of 
the owner, would have much better promoted both convenience 
and justice,—convenience, because it would not then have been 
necessary in testing the accuracy of a quotation, to wade 
tlirough a whole book in getting at a single page, or perhaps a 
single paragraph ; and justice, because as it now stands, we have 
column upon column of sermonising, good, bad, and indifferent, 
without knowing the name of a single preacher! What blunders 
this omission may bring with it, can only be imagined. What, for 
instance, if we should mistake the turgid, Asiatic stile of Gibbon, 
or the literary smattering of Barthelemy, for the pure, Attic and 
profound learning of the Collector himself or vice versa? When, 
therefore, public curiosity shall call for a second edition of the 
work, we would humbly recommend to the modest author, that 
neither his own, nor any other candle, should longer remain under 
a bushel. 

Notwithstanding this blemish, and the omission in the cata- 
logue, of several publications of high authority, (which we suppo- 
sed sufficiently common-place to have reached the Emporium,*) 
we scruple not to acknowledge, that we opened oe book with a 
higher degree of expectation than is usual to us; and even had 
no doubt, but that we should find it a compendium of much that 
was worth knowing, in relation to the Euxine, &c. by mariners, 

merchants, and statesmen. Whether, in these anticipations, we 
have or have not been disappointed, will probably be sufficiently 
seen, by the following brief and rapid examination of its contents. 

The first division of the work, under the title of History of the 
Commerce of the Black Sea, occupies 132 pages,—and without 
much additional labour or ingenuity might, with similar mate- 
rials, have been made to occupy as many more. Beginning with 
the name [Euxinos] Which the Greeks, either in compliment or 
in derision,t imposed on this great sheet of water, the author, 


* Such are Peysonnel’s Traité sur la Commeree de la Mer Noir—Mentelle 
et Malte Brun’s Geographie Mathematique, physique, &c.—Beauchamp’s Re- 
jation historique et geéographique d’un Voyage de Constantinople 4 Trebizonde 
par mer lan 5 de la Képublique: Voyage de la Propontide ct de la Mer Noire, 
par Chevalier: Memoirs sur ? Egypte, (bv the French oe and (in every 
thing that belongs to the ancient menuments of Greece) Chandler’s Marmora 
Arundalana:—Inscriptiones Attica (Schoedis Maffai,)—Antiquites d’Athenes, 
par Stewart & Revett:—Ruins of Athens, by R. Sayer:—Les Ruines des plus 
beaux Monumens de la Gréce, par M. Seroi:—Voyage pittoresque de la 
Gréce, par M. Choisen]:—Gouffier:—Monumens Antiques, par Mellin:— 
Recueils de Cayleu et de M. Guatiani, &c. 

+ * La Mer Noire, ou, en turc, Kara Denghisi, a été appelée anciennement 
Eurin ou Eurinos, par ironie, car Euxinos veut dire hospitalier, et les 
bors de eette mer étaient habites par les peuples les plus feroces et les plus 
inhuspitaliers du monde.” Géographie Physique et Mat. Tom. 10 p. 12. 
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after a very brief view of its local situation, and without once 
condescending to encumber his text with vulgar notices of lati- 
tudes and longitudes, hastens into a physical inmquiry—whether 
the depth and surface of this inland sea has undergone any great 
alteration? and if it has, whether this was, or was not, a conse- 
quence of an irruption over its original barrier, either by an ex- 
traordinary accumulation of water, or by some volcanic convul- 
sion, which opened a road for it through the basin of the Helles- 
pont into the Archipelago’ Nor does ‘there appear to be much 
room for censuring the affirmative conclusion, at which Mr. D. 

arrives on both these points—for, according to him, the first is 
sufficiently established by a bed of cockle shells found at Odessa, 

and by some enormous pebbles, discovered at the Thracian Bos- 
phorus ; ; and the second, by those volcanic remains, which 
abound on the shores of this outlet, and the Cyanean Islands, Xe. 
What most surprises us is, that with the works of Strabo before 
him, he should have omitted to fortify his opinion by that of 
Strato, the disciple of Theophrastus, who employed himself in 
many speculations on this very subject; or, that passing him by 
in silence, he should not have made a freer use of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, who warmly espoused the hypothesis of Strato, and was even 
enabled by it to account for the Dardanian deluge; of which, 
however, neither Homer nor Herodotus, though living so much 
nearer the time of this supposed catastrophe, and engaged in 
historical details of the very region it desolated, nor Hesiod, 

though a native of Beotia, say one word! But leaving this ques- 
tion to that venerable corps of Scavans, the Antiquarians, who 
delight in cracking nuts which contain nothing ; let us, like 
practical men, return to the commerce of the Black Sea. 

‘The aborigines, of every country, form the first link in the 
history of its commerce; whence it is that our author informs us, 
that the Amazons, (a w hole nation of maiden ladies,) having been 
ronted, in a very ungentlemanlike manner, by the Gr eks, fled 
to the precipices of Lake Meotis, and there falling in love with 
those smooth and courtly fellows, the Scythians, were prevailed 
upon to change their habits and principles, and become wives. 
The consequence of this primitive commerce was, as might natu- 
rally be expected, a new race of men and women, who after- 
wards became a distinct and warlike ration, known by the name 
of the Sarmatians. Aa: ain : Sesostris, (the Osiris of the Egyp- 
tians, the Bacchus of the Greeks, and the Sheshac of the Hebrews, ) 
carried his arms as far as the ister, whence he returned to 
Egypt, leaving behind him a detachment at Colchis. The con- 
dition of this detachm: Bits th number of men aud women com- 
posing it; whether they were sick and unable to go on, or dis- 
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contented, and desirous to stay,—whether in a word, they aban- 
doaed their ieader, or their leader abandoned them »—are points 
which unfortunately cannot now be settled; but the main fact, 
that a body of Egyptians did occupy the banks of the Phasis, 1 is 
fully established by Herodotus, the father of all history.* 

Having thus peopled the shores of the Euxine, and furnished 
for it the first great elements of commerce, our author proceeds 
directly to his object ; and that nothing connected with it may 
be lost, lets us into the secret of a voyage, of such remote anti- 
quity, that neither its date, nor its meaus, nor even its direction, 
can now be ascertained. ‘This, in his own expressive and popu- 
lar language, he calls “ the periplus of the Oriental Hercules ;’ 
and that it should not stand entirely alone, either for nakedness 
of facts or deficient authenticity, he couples with it the achieve- 
ments of Theseus ; who, after chastising those belles-dames, the 
Amazons, married their que*n, as a reward for his labour. 

The most inveterate sceptic in criticism will not doubt, but 
that any history of the commerce of the Black Sea, would neces- 
sarily be very imperfect, that did not contain the story of Phrixus 
and Helle and the ram with the golden fleece, which the former 
carried off with him to Colchis, sacrificed to Mars. and hung up 
in a temple, dedicated to that warlike personage. We are 
accordingly informed, that Jason and his companions pursued 
the ram and the robbers, arrived at the mouth oi the Phasis, 
killed the dragon, and the bulls with brazen feet, who snorted 
fire, and bore off ail that was lefi—the skin of the ¥ ram, and the 
king’s daughter into the bargain. Consid ring (and very wisely) 
that the route by which the hero effected Cy retreat, could not 
fail to become an ovject of much mercantile or other curiosity : 
our bistorian offers two conjectures on this very inter sting 
point—the one, that Jason descended from ihe fountains of the 
Tanais to the Palus Meotis, whence he proceeded through 
Seyvthia and Sormatia to the C hronian sea, and thence, by the 
A:lantie and Meditery: anean to Greece ;—the other, that traversing 
Asia, the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea and } luzypt, * regained his 
own country, through the medium of the commerce ‘ordinarily 
carried on hetwee n Alexandria and Ioleus. Whether he crossed 
the oceans, Ww hich on either hypothesis he must have passed, in 
boats, in ships, or in cork jackets, is left undecided, and mix ght 
have created much learned discussion and disturbance, were it 
not that Mr. Dearborn comes at last to a new and more proba- 


* Tes Cimmériens étaient les premiers habitans connus de Ja Crimée. Men- 
telle et M. Brun. The classical reader will recollect Homer’s description of 
this Russian Paradise: ‘* Constant mists load their atmosphere, the rays of the 
sun are never felt there. A perpetual night covers these unhappy mortals.” 
Jith B. of the Odyssey. 
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ble conclusion, viz. that he returned by neither of these routes, 
but taking the shortest way home, sailed strait down the Euxine 
into the Hellespont, and thence into the Archipelago. On this 
expedition, we have the following sage remark, which the facts 
we have stated could hardly fail to suggest—‘ From the era of 
‘this celebrated adventure,’ says our author, ‘ we may discover, 
‘not only a more daring and enlarged spirit of enterprise, but a 
‘ more decisive and rapid march towards ewilization and humanity, 
‘and a taste for the arts and sciences, which has ever marked the 
‘ progress of commerce.’ We are accordingly, after a few words 
said about the trade of Phenicia, and the painted linens of 
Colchis, most profitably engaged in listening to an illustration of 
the above maxim, in the successive expeditions of Cyrus and 
Darius and Xerxes against the Scythians and the Greeks; and 
have, besides, the benefit of reviewing in detail every step of our 
old acquaintance Xenophon and his ten thousand, in their famous 
retreat from Persia to Greece. 

Having now reached a new era in history—the defeat of the 
Asiatics, and the ascendancy of their enemies—it becomes neces- 
sary to exhibit the use that the latter made of their victory. We 
are accordingly told, that ‘ Chalcedon and Byzantium, having 
‘ been captured by Alcibiades, the Grecian fleet often visited the 
* Euxine under their most distinguished admirals; and that the 
‘regions of Taurida, Tamen and the Boristhenes, became the 
‘ emporium of this ambitious republic, and continued to supply her 
‘ with the principle of her existence, as a maritime power, so long 
‘ as she retained her commerce and her colonies,’ the most dis- 
tinguished of which were ‘ the Milesians, to whom may be attri- 
* buted those surprising sepulchral monuments, found on both sides 
‘ of the Thracian Bosporus.’ It is perhaps to be regretted, that 
with so fair an occasion for settling an historical question, long 
and warmly debated, viz. the origin of the Irish nation—our 
author should have permitted it entirely to escape him; and the 
more so, as it is so highly probable that the colony he speaks of; 
were the very Milesians, who, embarking on the Euxine under 
the direction of Nemedius, sailed for Lreland, and took possession 
of that beautiful island, about thirty years after the first Grecian 
colony (carried thither by Pertholenus) had been extinguished 
by the plague. It would have given us great pleasure to have 
seen this point discussed by our author with his usual acuteness ; 
nor have we any doubt but that, prompted as well by generosity 
as by justice, he would have taken part with the weaker side, and 
effectually put down the sneering Scot and hasty Englishman, 
{M‘Pherson and Whitaker,] who, arraying themselves against 
the venerable traditions of Erin, have pretended to know better 
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than Irishmen themselves, where they came from. But to return 
to our proper subject—the commerce of the Euxine: 

As the Phenicians gave way to the Greeks, so these were at 
last compelled to yield to the Romans. Still it is sufficiently 
evident, that before this last power (mighty as it was) could be 
completely established on the borders of the Black Sea, we 
must witness the fall of the 7th and great Mithridates—and by 
an obvious association of ideas, be exceedingly gratitied with a 
full account of the birth, business, talents and writings of Arrian. 
—We pause for a moment, to notice another hiatus, valde deflen- 
dus!—what would have been more natural or connected, after 
this biography of Arrian, (the historian of Alexander,) than a 
biography of Alexander himself? What more just, towards this 
greatest of men and of heroes, than to have had his exploits re- 
corded in this new history of the commerce of the Black Sea? 
What more important to the science of arms, than a well written 
and able comparison between the heavy and impressive order of 
the Macedonian Phalanx, and the lighter and more flexible dis- 
positions of the Roman Legion? What more essential to history, 
than a regular deduction of the oblique order of battle, not from 
Frederick of Prussia, as is generally supposed, but from Epami- 
nondas to Philip, and from Philip to Alexander. But let us not 
become too warm or too loud in our lamentations—perhaps we 
do our author an injury m requiring so much from one who has 
already given us a great deal more than we either bargained for, 
or expected.—Once more, therefore, we return to the commerce of 
the Euxine. 

The reader, if by this time he has not lost his memory, as well 
as his patience, will recollect, that the last people of whom our 
author was speaking, were the Romans. Now, for the laudable 
purpose of making us better acquainted with these brigands and 
bullies, he gives the names and fortunes of all their Emperors, 
from Constantine the Great down to Constantine Paleologus and 
his successor David, the last of the Comnenian dynasty; with 
their everlasting wars, and weaknesses and crimes, and a plenti- 
ful store of collateral matter besides—such as the rise of Maho- 
met, the madness of the Crusades, the quarrels of Venice and 
Genoa, the progress of Tamerlane, the appearance of the 
Russians, and lastly, the theft committed by the Christian mis- 
sionaries, in carrying off from China the eggs of the silk worm, 
concealed in their canes! Among these details, was necessarily 
included the fall of Constantinople, which could not be very well 
told, without a description of the people who took it—whence it 
1S, that we are at last indulged with a view of the Saracen Empire 
and dynasty—the Othmans, and Achmets, and Amuraths, and 
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Mustaphas, down to Mahomet the 2d, who being the captor of 
the capital of the East, became at once the master and the tyrant 
of the Black Sea, and churlishly shut it up against all other na- 
tions. This policy, as may be readily imagined, could not fail 
to excite the indignation of Russia, and had the effect of engaging 
her in a long succession of wars and treaties, which bring us down 
to our own times, and to the following prediction:—‘ Rising 
‘from the ruins of savage kingdoms, the colossal genius of 
‘ Russia advances from the north, not like Brennus and Attila, 
‘ wielding the sword of slaugiter and the firebrand of devastation, 
‘ but holding aloft the cross of Christ, and the flambeau of sci- 
‘ence. As he approaches, the clouds of ignorance and superstition 
‘ retire; the astonished Musselman recollects with terror his sacri- 
‘ legious outrages in the hallowed temples of God; the infidel de- 
spoilers of Egypt, Palestine, Byzantium and Greece, tremble with 
‘ dismay, as they mark his firm and resistless march. Ere long, 
standing on the everlasting foundations of Constantinople, he will 
unfurl the Imperial banner, and as the retiring multitude cast an 
averted look from the Asiatic shores of the Bosporus, they will 
‘ behold this appalling figure, pointing with a stern and manda- 
‘ tory countenance to the barren deserts of Arabia,* as the conge- 
‘ nial regions of the routed Ottomans; there, where ignorance has 
‘ fixed her eternal dwelling, is designated the future Empire of 
‘ the Mahometan dynasty :’—to all which, without any sneering, 
and without the smallest expectation of receiving in return a dia- 
mond ring, or a gold snuff box, we heartily say, Amen. 

Such is the beginning, the middle, and the end, of Mr. Dear- 
born’s history of the commerce of the Black Sea! And if the 
reader, whether he belong to the counting house or to the Cabi- 
net, does not profit by it, the fault is assurediy not our’s.—A fter 
all, we are unwiiling to part in levity with either our author or 
the subject, and shall therefore hasten, while we may, to give to 
both, a little serious consideration. 


~ 
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* We may be permitted to contrast with this description ef Lesser Asia, 
that of a French diplomatist, who knew it personally and intimately. Speak- 
ing of the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and of what ought to be the 
policy of France with regard to these semi- barbarians, he says,—*‘ Nous seuls 
pouvons leur garantir cette belle Asie Mineure, leur patrie naturelle, et le 
séjour des vrais croyans ; cette riante et spacieuse peninsule, située au centre 
du monde, bordée au nord, au sud, 4 l’ouest, par la mer, et se defendant a l’est 
par des fleuves et des déserts. Enfermés dans ce vaste jardin, les Turcs 
gouteront en paix, loin des regards des infidelles, tout le bonheur que com- 
portent leurs institutions, sil est vrai, que la médiocrité, soit letat le plus 
favorable a la félicité des nations, comme celle des individus.” Beaujour’s 
Tablean, Tom. 2d. p. 332. 
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The causes of Mr. D’s failure, in this part of his work (and that 
he has failed, must no longer be dissembled) are three— 

ist. He was probably not aware, that the kind of writing he 
adopted—that of compilatcon—while it promises great facility and 
abundant matter, is encompassed with difficulties. Such are—the 
temptation it offers of saying too much; the hazard to which it 
exposes us of not always saying what is most proper; the nicety 
it enjoins of so tying together the different parts, as to give to 
them a character of unity; and lastly, the utter impossibility it 
creates of escaping that kind of patch work, (so offensive to good 
taste,) which an inequality of skill and intelligence in the different 
writers from whom we abstract, must for ever produce. Were we 
indeed to borrow only from those who were equal in qualifica- 
tions, (a thing not very practicable,) the objection would hardly 
be less. since every original writer has a manner in some degree 
peculiar to himself. What association, for instance, would be more 
revolting than to bring together a page from Swift, another from 
Addison, a third from Johnson, and a fourth from Burker And 
for this evil we know no remedy, unless perhaps one may be 
found in giving to such publications a dramatic form, and intro- 
wens each speaker under his own proper name. 

2d. In selecting a subject, Mr. D. has taken one, concerning 

which nobody knows much, and with it a ttle, which unfortu- 
nately holds out a promise of a great deal. ‘I'o this cause is to 
be imputed that “ inane et arcessitum” (that redundancy ef mat- 
ter, foreign from the subject, and that almost total want of all 
that really belongs to it) which characterise the whole of this 
division of his w ork. The stories of Hercules, of Theseus, and 
of Jason, may amuse children, and, like other fictions, may even 
be employ ed to prop a doubtful chronological theory: but have 
they any possible connection with a history of commerce? Do 
they suggest a single idea useful to a mariner, a merchant, or a 
statesman? Even after we arrive within the precincts of legiti- 
mate history, does our knowledge on this subject do more than 
illustrate our ignorance? Of the trade of Egypt and Phenicia 
with the borders of the Euxine, we literally knew only the name; 
and to the Romans, in their better days, so remote, so barbarous 
and so contemptible was the region in question, that they even 
refused to bestow upon it the dignity of a Province! To the lat- 
ter Romans, the Genoese and Venetians were (as to commerce) 
what the Jews. Armenians and Greeks have long been, and now 
are to the Turks, mere navigators and factors,—but of their 
traffick on the Euxine, where are now to be found the details, or 
even the results? During the long dominion of the Turks, from 
the date of the fall of Constantinople to that of the treaty of 
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Kaidnargi, what is there known—or what is there worth know- 
ing, of this commerce? It is admitted that Constantinople was its 
only mart, and an exclusion of foreign traffick and foreign traders 
its leading principle : Where then, if we carry our views back- 
ward from the year 1784, shall we find any instruction useful to 
the modern inquirer? Is it to the fragments, to be found in the 
orations of Demosthenes, or in the historical notices of ‘Thucy- 
dides and Polybius, that we shall resort for such instruction? 
Alas! they but amount to this—that the Greeks derived a por- 
tion of the wheat and timber, employed by them, from Pantica- 
peum and T'heodosia—that they gave, in return, wines, cloths and 
arms—that their ships kept the sea five months of the twelve,* 
and that the only guides, in their navigation, were the stars and 
the shores! And is it with such a stock of materials, that any 
prudent man would undertake to write a history of the commerce 
of the Black Sea, from the earliest ages? 

After these remarks, we need hardly add, that the era of in- 
structive history, in relation to this commerce, does not begin till 
the latter end of the last century; and that it consequently was 
with this point of time, that Mr. D. ought to have commenced his 
labours. And— 

3d. The last, but by no means the least cause of failure, is the 
omitting to give, in ws proper place, the information the compiler 
actually possessed, with regard to the present condition of the 
commerce in question. In the chapter before us, we find only a 
sort of index of wars and treaties, which could not fail to affect 
the subject, but which, at the same time, could be only properly 
exhibited in their results. Even the notice of Mr. Antoine, ex- 
plains rather his personal fortunes, than the suggestions and 
plans submitted by him to the Russian Government, and which 
no doubt laid the foundation of that policy which drew to a single 
port of the Euxine 1500 vessels in one year.f It is no sufficient 


* From April to August—both months included. 

t The policy, alluded to in the text, was that of inducing the Poles (while 
they had a national existence) to give to their surplus produce a new route, 
and instead of sending it by the Niemer and the Vistula to the Baltic, to carry it 
down the Dneiper, the Bog and the Dneister to the Black Sea. By the adoption 
of this route, the produce got much sooner to market, found a much better 
one, and avoided the vexatious exactions of the Prussian government. The 
Suggestion was that of M. Antoine, a sensible French merchant, who had 
lived long at Constantinople, and made himself much acquainted with the 
geography and products of the countries watered by rivers discharging them- 
selves into the Black Sea. He had the patronage of his own court, and soon 
obtained as much of that of Russia as was necessary to his object. A Polish 
writer (M. Malekeusky,) in 1804, endeavoured to draw the attention of the 
french government and nation to this subject, and to their special interest in 
it, by showing that from the proximity of their Mediterranean ports, and the 
kind and quality of their products, they were the people, of all others, most 
fikely to carry on this commerce to advantage. 
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apology for such omissions, that this or other similar information 
is given in the top: graphical division of the work—first, because 
it does not regularly belong to that division; and again, because 
it enters essentially into the historical part, and was the more ne- 
cessary there, from the deficiency already noticed. 

To put the reader more completely in possession of the nature 
and extent of this objection, and at the same time to give another 
specimen of the work, we make the following extracts from the 
topographical description of Odessa. 


‘ The village of Kadjobey attracted the attention of the Empress, as 
a most eligible situation for a maritime city. {It was in the former 
Turkish territory of Bessarabia, between the Bog and the Neister, 
on the south side of the bay of Kadjobey, 36 miles west of Otchakov. 
At that time it consisted of a small lartar fort and a few miserable 
huts, but the harbour had been long resorted to by the vessels which 
navigated the Black Sea as a shelter in winter, and during storms and 
adverse winds.’ ‘ In 1796 the name of Kadjobey was changed for 
Odessa.’ vol. 1. p. 233. 

‘ In 1803 this place contained only 8000 souls, and the surround- 
ing country for many leagues was an uncultivated desert.’ ‘ On the 
arrival of the Duke of Richlieu [in that year, and as Governor Gene- 
ral] an unprecedented activity was displayed in the construction of 
piers, fortifications, magazines, lazarettoes, and buildings of all kinds.’ 
‘ There being no convenient wharves or docks where the vessels 
could lie secure and Jade and unlade with facility, two moles were 
commenced, one 1290, and the other 1890 feet long.—T his artificial 
fort comprises an area of 120,000 square yards. The entrance is 
900 feet wide, so that the ships may get in with the wind at north 
east which before was adverse ; the anchorage is good—the bottom 
being of fine sand and gravel. The depth of water within the port is 
sufficient te admit the largest ships of war, and being never frozen 
over, it has a great advantage over all the other Russian harbours in 
the Black and Azoff seas, which are generally obstructed by ice for 
several months, while vessels can arrive and depart from Odessa 
through the whole winter’ vol. 1. p. 236. 

‘In 1805, 645 vessels arrived [at this port] and exported wheat 
alone, to the amount of 5,772,000 rubles ; and in 1815, 1500 vessels 
arrived, and were laden with 6,000,000 of bushels of wheat, and the 
various products of Russia. The exports of 1816 amounted to up- 
wards of 60,000,000 of rubles. During the year 1817, 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat were shipped for the single port of Leghorn, the 
freight of which amounted to 1,350,000 dollars ; 3CO sail of vessels 
averaging 10,000 bushels each, were employed in this trade, and a 
third of that number transported 1,000,000 of bushels to Naples, Ge- 
noa and Marseilles. The present population of the city exceeds 
40,000, while that of the surrounding country has increased in an 
equal ratio.’ vol. 1. p. 240. 
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Mr. Dearborn, seeing the necessity of accounting for this un- 
paralleled growth, by some necessary and suflicient means, sug- 
gests the principal cause of it, as follows: ‘* Alexander 1. be- 
held with peculiar solicitude, and justly appreciated the import- 
ant consequences, which his territories on the borders of the 
Euxine would derive from this general commercial movement. 
Odessa being the point where the trade would principally con- 
centrate, he encouraged it by a deduction of 25 per cent. from 
the duties of import and export ;* which had been extended to . 
all the other ports, and offered great advantages to foreigners 
and his own subjects, as an inducement for them to establish 
themselves in this new city.” By another order of the 5th 
March, 1804, all imported articles (not prohibited) may remain 
in Magazine, without paying duties for eighteen months, and 
by a farther regulation of the same date, a transtto trade was es- 
tablished in favour of Odessa ; that is, ali goods not prohibited, 
and brought thither by sea or land, were permitted to pass for 
sale and consumption, to Moldavia and Wallachia, through 
Dubissar and Mohilef, to Austrian Germany ; through Radze- 
vill ; and to Prussia, through Kraisky. ‘¢ An additional order of 
the 26th of October, 1808, removed such remaining difficulties 
as experience had suggested, and permitted free of duty the im- 
portation of all foreign merchandize that was allowed transito.’f’ 


‘ The imports from different countries into Odessa, comprehend 
almost every article of commerce. Consuls and houses of corres- 
pondence are established in the city by the governments and subjects 
of such nations as have secured by treaties, with the Ottoman Porte, 
the right for their vessels freely to pass the Dardanelles and Bospho- 
rus of Thrace.’ vol. i. p. 241. 

‘ The exports from Odessa consist of all the articles usually ob- 
tained in the Baltic ; but wheat may be considered the grand staple 
commodity at present. The business of the city is principally trans- 


* « This reduction, (says Antoine) is real, on articles of exportation, since 
the duties which by tariff would amount to 100 rubles, now pay but 75. 
Though the rule be the same with respect to imported goods, still the result is 
ditterent. This difference is owing to the regulation of the custom house, that 
all duties be paid in ric dollars—allowing for each dollar, only 140 copecks, a 
price very inferior to what they cost.” The object is to bring foreign coin into 
Ruesia. 

t Antoine thus explains this transito trade—‘ On the 5th March, 1804, 
Atexander published an order that all ioreign goods, allowed to enter the port 
of Odessa by sea, and all those coming thither from any city of Russia, shall 
be suffered to pass without any transit duty”—that is—they shall not pay a se- 
cond duty at any custom house ofthe interior. A workof high authority, un- 
der the title of * Voyage des deux Francais,” speaks of great abuses in the 
Russian custom houses. 
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acted by twelve brokers or factors, who are recommended by the 
merchants, and patented by the tribunal of commerce. Each factor 
has one or more substitutes of his own choice. ‘They receive half 
of one per cent brokerage, on the amount of all purchases and sales. 
All agreements are made on stamped paper, which besides the stamp 
duty of one tenth of one per cent, pay one per cent ad valorem to 
the government.’ p. 246 & 256. 

‘ The tribunal of commerce is composed of a president, two mem- 
bers, an imperial proctor, and a secretary, nominated by the go- 
vernor, and two merchants chosen by the people. This tribunal 
has cognizance of all cases arising out of any commercial transaction, 
and there is no appeal from its decisions, except direetly to the se- 
nate. The manner of conducting suits before it, is simple and not 
expensive. A sworn translator is attached to this maritime court, 
who translates into the Russian language all papers that are pre- 
sented for its inspection. 

‘ There is a bank of discount and deposit similar to those in the 
ether cities in the empire, with a capital of 750,000 rubles. Bills 
of exchange, endorsed by two respectable merchants established in 
the city, are discounted for not less than nine months, at the rate of 
six per cent per annum. A merchant who has a large amount of 
goods on hand, of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the coun- 
try, and is in want of funds, can obtain from a third to three quar- 
ters of their estimated value, by pledging them as collateral security 
to the bank.’ p. 257. 

‘ The chamber of commerce consists of five members and a se- 
cretary, chosen by the merchants, and represents them in all trans- 
actions with the governor in relation to commerce. It is the duty 
of this body to petition the governor for the redress of grievances, 
and solicit such indulgences or alterations in the maritime regula- 
tions, as the interests of the merchants may occasionally require.’ 

‘ The merchants are divided into four classes, as is the case all 
ever Russia. Strangers who are not naturalized, constitute the fourth 
class, and are not allowed to carry on any internal commerce.’ 
p- 258, 259. 

The 2d division of the work is professedly devoted to statis- 
tics and topography, and has a more definite character, both of 
merit and demerit, than its predecessor ; for though, like that, 
it abounds in matter foreign from the subject, still it differs in 
the quantum of such matter, and is not wholly made up of epi- 
sode and digression. On the other hand, the omissions and 
mistakes of the historical part are comparatively innoxious— 
they put no man’s life, or limb, or property, in jeopardy—while 
an error in topography may strand a ship, and another in sta- 
tistics, embroil a nation. That Mr. D. wrote his book with 
any intention of producing either of these effects, we neither 
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assert, nor insinuate, nor believe ; but that there are errors in 
the work, which may lead to both public and private calamity, 
can, we think, be very distinctly shown. What omissions, for 
instance, are more extraordinary, in the topography of mari- 
time cities, than those of latitudes and longitudes ? or what more 
injurious to the navigator? Yet has Mr. D. uniformly omitted 
such notices! What, also, can be more mischievous, than to 
state, as a law of the climate, in any particular case, that a 
harbour never freezes, and that it is as accessible in winter as 
in summer—when the contrary is a fact sufficiently established ? 
Yet has Mr. D. committed this error in relation to Odessa.* 
Again : were a government to adopt the conclusions of a writer, 
who, from any cause, depressed the actual population of a na- 
tion (concerning which he writes) nearly one half; and who, at 
the same time, magnifies the extent and security of the com- 
merce of this very nation, in the same ratio—into how many 
errors might not this lead? In estimating the population of 
Turkey in Europe, Mr. Dearborn’s minimum, is 5,000,000, and 
his maximum 9,009.000, and the population of Asiatic ‘Turkey, 
he puts at 10,000,000; making a total of 15,000,000, in the 
one case, and of 12.000.000, in the other—a number considera- 
bly short of that which the ablest geographical inquirers of the 
present day have ascribed to it. Two of these, (Mentelle of 
the French institute, and Malte Brun, a Danish sgavant) speak- 
ing on this subject, say,—*‘ Si la Turquie avait réellement les 
50,000,000 d’habitans que certains geographes lui donnent, 
elle tiendrait, sous ce rapport, le second rang parmi les empires 
de la terre: mais ce nombre est exagéré. On ne peut, d’aprés 
les calculs les plus favorables, donner 4 cette empire plus de 
30,000,000 d’habitans. Voici comment cette population est 
distribuée sur la territoire : 


Turquie d’Europe, 26,000 (square leagues.) 18,000,000 hab’s. 








Turquie d’Asie, 90,000 - - - «© 9,000,000 - 
Egypte, 8,000 - : - - 2,500,000 - 
Total, 124,000 {s. leagues.) 29,500,000 hab’s.”’ 


From this statement it will be seen, that between Mr. Dear- 
born’s estimate and that of the French and Danish geographers, 


* Essai Historique sur la Commerce et la Navigation de la Mer Noire. p. 
216. See also page 227 of the same work, on the dangers attending this 
navigation in the months of Movember and December, and the practice of re- 
maining in port till the month of March. Mr. Dearborn’s 2d vol. contains 
three very useful papers on the navigation of the Bosphorus and Black Sea, 
taken from this work. Si sic omnia! 
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there is a difference of 9,000,000 on the first article, and 
1,000,000 onthe second! a disc repancy sufficiently wide to justify 
us in supposing, that they could not have drawn their information 
from the same source. With regard to Asiatic Turkey, both 
are perhaps below the truth. The population of a part of this 
territory, Syria, has been a subject of discussion at home, as 
well as abroad. The Druzes and Maronites assign to it 900 
souls per square league, while the inhabitants of Aleppo are 
contented with less than half that number, or 400. Now, if 
the smailest of these estimates be applied as a rate to the whole 
of Asiatic Turkey, it would give the enormous result of 
36,000.000! In these calculations, however, we can but ap- 
proximate the truth—for by what means can it be ascertained, 
in a country without records or science, and in which the jea- 
lousy of the government, and the superstition of the people, 
unite in forbidding the necessary researciies’?* Another as- 
sumption of our author, on this head, is liable to less uncer- 
tainty, for besides striking out of his account the tributaries of 
Africa, he, without any ceremony, strikes out also those of 
Moldavia and Walachia—two provinces, whose circumference 
is computed at six hundred leagues. 

Mr, D.’s estimate of the value of the Ottoman commerce, is 
not liable to any similar objection, (as already hinted)—but, on 
the other hand, he has, in our opinion, much overrated its im- 
portance to the United States :—a remark, which, by the way, 
brings to our recollection his proposed mission to the Porie. 

Diplomatic intercourse is founded, on usage, on views of po- 
litical convenience or interest, on commercial calculations, or, 
on all these combined. When it is the result of the first, it 
becomes a mere matter of ceremony, and the game is never 
worth the candle; originating from the second, its importance 
is more obvious, ‘because it then connects itself with the pas- 
sions, which occasionally agitate a nation—with hope and with 
fear—with jealousy and with pride, &c.—in the third case, it 
is a mere Calculation of pecuniary profit, arising from the ex- 
change of the surplus produce of one country, against the sur- 
plus produce, or the money, of another. Now, of these three 
motives to diplomatic iutercourse, it is only the last that could 


* When Beanchamp, in 1779 or 1800, negotiated with the Turkish Go- 
vernment for permission to ascertain the length and breadth of the Black 
Sea, witha view of correcting the charts which mercantile men, without the 
necessary instruments or knowledge, had made of it,—he received for an- 
swer, that “‘ the Turks wanted no charts, good or bad; that they could navi- 
gate very well without any, and that more exact ones, than already existed, 
would have no effect but to injure them, by instructing their enemies.” 
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call for a connexion between us and the Ottoman Porte. We 
have savages enough nearer home, on whom to exercise our 
faculties at making bows and compliments. We have no pro- 
vinces in India,—like one of the great powers of Europe,—to 
enlarge or to defend, and whose security woyld be either in- 
creased or diminished. by a good or an ill understanding with 
the disciples of Mahomet. Nor have we,—like other powers 
of the same region,—any real interest in preserving what they 
call. the balance of power. Russia, or Austria, may extinguish 
two or three of their neighbours, without doing us any mischief, 
or even exciting among us any jealousy; Ist. because our re- 
moteness isa powerful barrier, against the strongest; and 2d. 
because we are taught by the history of the world, that any 
great vational accumulation of means, for the purposes of uni. 
versal conquest, never fails to defeat itself/—it crumbles to 
atoms, under the pressure of its own weight, From these views 
of the subject, the problea before us is, then, reduced to this: 
Will the advantages of the commerce of Turkey {to the United 
States) outweigh the expenditure and risk, which must be in- 
curred, in maintaining and supporting it? In answering this 
question, we shall not go into details. Neither our time nor 
our limits will admit of these, but (to supply the defect) we 
will offer a few general considerations, derived—from the nature 
and extent of a commerce of exchange, between us and Tur- 
key ;--from the competitions with other nations, unavoidable in 
the prosecution of it;—from the character and habit of the 
Turkish trader; and, lastly, from those of the Turkish govern- 
ment itself. 

Ist. The position of the two countries (in relation to the 
equator) is nearly alike—the one being placed between the 
» 36thand 48th, and the other between the 34th and 45th degrees 
of north latitude. A great diversity of soil and climate,—as 
may be readily inferred from the preceding description—pre- 
vails in each; the more southern parts producing cotton, rice, 
sugar, and tobacco; and the more northern, wool, wheat, iron, 
salt, peltries, beef, and fish ; and those of intermediary position, 
grains, pasturage, fruits, &c.* 

Ifsuch then be the articles they respectively furnish, let us next 
see, what are those which they severally require ? The publica- 
tions of Peysonnel, of Antoine, and of Beaujour, and the elaborate 
tables of Serafoni, show, that wines, cloths, India cottons, silks, 
velvets, ironmongery, cutlery, watches, medicinal drugs, dye 


* « Wool is the principal export from Constantinople, and the second froxe 
he Levant.” Geog. Phy. et Mat.—article Turquie. 
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stuffs, sugar, and coffee, are the foreign articles most marketa- 
ble in Turkey ; and we sufficiently know, that those are the 
articles which are, also, most in demand here. These effects of 
a similarity of soil and climate, sufficiently indicate, that any 
proposed commerce, between the United States and Turkey, 
could not be either extensive or profitable, if confined to their 
own products ; and that, to make it worth pursuing at all, the 
former must become carriers between the latter and other na- 
tions. But, 

ad. With what prospect of success can you enter into com- 
petition with the nations of Europe, who are already engaged in 
this trade ; whose establishments are formed, whose correspon- 
dences are settled, whose agents are instructed in the state of 
the markets, 1 in the kinds and quality of the geods of different 
places, in the circumstances which influence both the sale and 
the value of these, in the means best calculated to propitiate the 
local authorities, and lastly, in the language and usages of the 
country ? Again: who are the nations engaged in this trade ? 
The English, who pursue it under a charter, which forbids 
them to employ any foreign bottom :* the Germans and Russians, 
who principally approach the markets of Turkey, through the 
medium of their own rivers, the Danube, the Don, &c. and 
in vessels of very different size and structure from those used 
on the ocean: the /talians, who have only the Adriatic to navi- 
gate, in getting toa market: the French, who from the proxi- 
mity of their ports, and the patronage of their government, are 
enabled to make two voyages in the year:t and the Ragusans, 
whose territories touch those of Turkey, and who, besides, per- 
form their voyages with much more economy, than any other 
people.— If to these circumstances, (which principally con- 


* The English commerce with the Levant, is carried on by a company, 
(which cannot exceed 400,) and which was instituted in 1606. ‘‘ Mais ils ne 
peuvent faire ce commerce, que par batimens appartenant a la Compagnie. 
fis jurent en y entrant, de rie préter leur nom ni leur enterprise 4 personne, 
et ils X’\engagent par le meme serment, 4 ne recevoir les produits de Turquie 
qu’en echange de valeurs fourniés en productions nationales.”—Beawjour. 

+ The French have always in the Levant a great many vessels, engaged in 
carrying from one Turkish port to another. Each vessel is divided into 24 
sections, and these sections are again subdivided at will. The crew consists 
of about 10 persons to each vessel. All remain abroad three years, and are 
together, called the caravan. The whole number of French ships employed 
yearly in trade, with Turkey and its dependencies, averages six hundred.— 
idem. 

t The Ragusans, are the Dutch of the Mediterranean. They had, in 1797, 
more than 250 merchant ships, 50 of which were employed in the Turkish 
carrying trade. Their freight is at a very low price—their seamen are part- 
ners in the profits of the voyage, and haye no wages. This regulation makes 
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cern navigation,) we add, that the nations we have mentioned 
supply the wants of Turkey, and are enabled to doso with their 
own products, either natural or manufactured,* we state enough, 
we think, to put down any calculation of a successful competi- 
tion, formed on the basis of American enterprize and economy ; 
for which, however, we take this occasion to express the high- 
est respect. 

3d. The Turk is proverbially indolent and haughty. No- 
thing of ordinary occurrence puts him into motion. He sits 
cross-legged, day after day, in the same apartments and on the 
same sopha—smoking much, talking little, and thinking less. 
His demeanour to the people of other European nations, is dis- 
tant and supercilious—rarely employing towards them any epi- 
thet more respectful, than that of Christian dog + Nor can it 
be otherwise, since soil, climate, government, and religion, unite 
their influences in making him what he is. Where the mild- 
ness of the atmosphere predisposes to rest,—where the fields of 
the earth, yield themselves to small degrees of labour,—where 
the government recognises only masters and slaves,—and where 
religion provides a paradise after death in the seventh heaven, 
abounding in pipes and sherbet, and sophas and houris ; 1s it to 
be wondered at, that the Turk should, in this world, be both in- 
active and anti-social? What however may excite our wonder 
is, that with all these causes of abstraction, he should be so par- 
ticularly fond of Dutch sequins, Hungarian talares, and Turkish 


them careful, industrious, and economical. They live principally on salt fish 
and black olives. Beaujour considers them as the only rivals in this trade, 
that the French have reason to fear. Vol. I. p. 255. 

* England furnishes India goods, clothes, ironmongery, cutlery, tin, lead, 
coffee and sugar, jewelry, and watches. Their exports in this last article are 
immense, amounting to 1,332,000 piastres annually. Russia sends silks and 
jewelry, but principally peltries. England has arrived at a competition with 
her in this article ; but, the furs of Canada were found to be dearer, and of a 
quality inferior, to those of Russia. Fra 1780 to 1790, the importations of 
France from Turkey, amounted to 7,000,000 /. T. During the same pe- 
riod her exportations to Turkey, amounted to 8,000,000 1. The basis of this 
commerce, were cloths, called /ondrines, and laces. Germany, of all the pow- 
ers of Europe, is most extensively engaged in trade with Turkey. In return 
for her cloths, called Leipsics, her muslins, her cutlery, her glass ware, &c. (of 
which she sends to Salonica alone tothe amount of 2,000,000 piastres annually,) 
she receives cotton, wool, oil and fruits, to the amount of 5,000,000 piastres, 
for which one third is payable in produce, and two thirds in Dutch sequins, 
or Hungarian talares. Idem. 

+ This courtesy is even preserved in the ceremonial for the introduction of 
an Ambassador. The Vizier, by a written message, asks permission of the 
Sultan to present to him the Ambassador. ‘ 4n infidel,” says he, ‘ naked 
and hungry, is here, and demands permission to lick the dust from your feet.” 
To this the Sultan answers, “* Feed and clothe him, and bring him before me.” 
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ptastres ; and that in pursuit of these, he will sometimes forege 
his ease, and at all times, give up his morals. ‘ You have no 
security,” says Beaujour, “ in trading with a Turkish merchant, 
excepting his own morality ; and that is weakened by the con- 
tagion of bad examples. ‘The Turk pays only when he finds it 
his interest to establish a credit :—cease to trade with him, 
and he ceases to pay you. In every well-governed country, 
agreements are punctually executed, and debts easily reco- 
vered ; but here, public authority reaches only the weak :— 
the powerlul set it openly at defiance—the rich evade it se- 
cretly, and by the aid of gold. Tio make a good sale here, is 
not, as among us, to sell at a high price, but to sell to respon- 
sible men. The ablest merchant in Europe, not personally re- 
siding in Turkey, knows less of the commerce of the Levant, 
than any simple clerk, who is acquainted ‘with the characters 
and circumstances of the persons with whom he deals; for 
the difficult part of the commerce is, to receive payment. In 
Turkey, as in Egypt, it is impossible to get money from a 
debtor, but by allowing him to incur a new debt. Nor will 
the case be at all mended, by alleging that the commerce we 
seek, is essentially in the hands, not of Mahometans, but of 
Greek and Armenian christians, and of Jews.’? Of! these de- 
graded people, we have a portrait from the same pen. “ The 
Greeks and the Jews,” says he, ‘are the moral plagues of 
commerce. The mind becomes indignant, when it is employ- 
ed in scrutinizing their villanies. Why is there so little good 
faith in the markets of the south of Europe? Because it is n- 
fested by these two plagues. Unhappy is the nation that, 
from any cause, Is obliged to come into contact with them. 
Yet man ts not a scoundrel, but when he is ill in society ; and 
the first cause of his being so, is his insignificance there. Until 
such times, therefore, as they shall have recovered their so- 
cial consideration, these two enslaved and despised nations 
will remain the most corrupt on the face of the earth. The 
Greeks, in particular, are daring in their enterprises, persua- 
sive in their discourse, and seductive in their promises. They 
represent all theircommercial operations under the most bril- 
liant colours—they engage those who employ them 1n_ the 
most perilous adventures, and they finish— by ruining them.” 

4th. Our last head of objections, turns on the character of 
the Turkish government itself; because, if that be such as to 
render commerce insecure, there is an end to discussions on the 
wisdom of prosecuting it. | 

It has been long remarked by those who have had means 
and talents for observation, that this government was gradually 
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changing from an absolute monarchy, (or despotism of a single 
person,) into a military aristocracy, where the power is divided 
among many. Now, of all forms of government, this last, is the 
least auspicious to personal rights ; because, by multiplying ty- 
rants, it multiplies wants, which can only be supplied by new 
acts of injustice. Ina government of this character, commerce 
cannot escape. The appearance of wealth is but a signal for 
exactions, and the head, as well as the fortune, of the mer- 
chant, is, not unfrequently, the tax paid for the extent of his 
business. . When life and fortune are thus insecure, the means 
of preserving both become lawless. ‘The man who is constant- 
ly in dread of confiscation, or the bow-string, does not hesitate 
to rob his neighbour, and take the chances of impunity. . Does 
he make an engagement to pay money, and in the presence of 
witnesses ? His first care is to deter these by threats, or to cor- 
rupt them by promises and presents ; and if no witnesses have 
been present, he contents himself with disavowing the transac- 
tion altogether. The sufferer must now recur to Cadis and Mol- 
las for redress,—but as these can only be approached, with the 
complaint in one hand, and a purse in the other, he often incurs 
the reproach of throwing good money after bad. Should the 
controversy be carried toa still higher tribunal, he must employ 
the same means, and encounter the same obstacles—and at last, 
the decision will be in favour of the party who gives the most 
money. Arguments derived from law, cannot be employed in 
a country where no law exists, but the will of the Prince: and 
what can those of reason avail, when this prince shall, by invo- 
king his beard, have rendered the decree he has given irrevo- 
cable ? What would even a yankee trader, (with all his cuteness, 
natural and acquired,) do, in such a case? Would he place any 
confidence in the exertions of his Consul, (one of those lame 
ducks, whom we charitably send abroad, to recover the use of 
their limbs?) No—he has too much sense to expect any assist- 
ance from that quarter: But, as a dernier resort, he may apply 
to his Ambassador, The affair will then take a new import- 
ance, and a new expense from his interposition. It will, in fact, 
become a national business ; and the whole Divan, from the Vi- 
zier and Mufti, down to the Captain Pacha, will take part in it, 
and either concur in, or annul the decision, as they may have 
been best paid by the plaintiff, or the defendant. Nor is this 
all—for a host of drogomans, (a certain tribe, who have the gift 
of tongues, but who, like our lawyers, will not employ it for no- 
thing,) must also be satisfied. Should the result be unfavoura- 
ble to the wishes and expectations of the Ambassador, the course 
most prudent for himself and his client, will not be that of com- 
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plaint and remonstrance ; for the annals of diplomacy show, 
that the etiquette of the Turkish Court does not forbid a Grand 
Vizier to box the ears of a foreign minister,* or to hang his pro- 
tégé under the windows of his palace.t 


* La Haie-Ventelet, Ambassador of Louis XIV. 
} Lynche, an agent of Count Vergennes. 





Art. IIl._—A Treatise on the Practice of the Supreme Court of 
New-York in Cwil Actions, together with proceedings in Er- 
ror; By Joun A. Duntar, Counsellor at Law. Vol 1. Al- 
bany. Backus. pp. 619. 


NotwiTHsTAnDIn@, at the first glance, a review of a treatise 
on the practice of a Law Court has only novelty to recommend 
it, upon further examination the practice of Courts will be 
found of more immediate interest to the public than they are 
generally aware ; and though we cannot be suspected of under- 
valuing literary criticism, yet we are not so wanting in worldly 
wisdom as to think that which vitally affects property in all its 
varied shapes, is undeserving of our attention. In this coun- 
try, where the spirit of curiosity, urged on by natural intelli- 
gence and a keen sense of interest, renders almost every man 
a dabbler in law, it is curious that Practice is as unknown to 
the public as if it were unworthy or impossible to be under- 
stood. 

Practice is the manner of conducting a suit, partly as regu- 
lated by statutes, partly by standing rules and known customs 
of the court, which embrace the most necessary and notorious 
incidents, and partly by decisions upon particular and unusual 
points, upon which no previous regulation bad been settled. 

The great object in practice is to mature an asserted right to 
judgment ; urging forward to this point, with the question clear- 
ly stated, and the means of asserting or denying it fully pre- 
pared. That this object should be attained with as little delay as 
possible, ensuring at the same time a full and minute investi- 
gation, is the truest definition of the most beneficial justice : 
and in proportion as despatch of this kind is bestowed or with- 
held, the practice of a court is either a cause of congratula- 
tion, or a ground of complaint. 

That justice is grievously delayed in the Supreme Court of 
this state cannot be denied. It arises from two causes: first 
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from the facility of obtaining time to do unnecessary acts, or too 
long a period to perform necessary ones ; and next from thedelay 
of business, by reason of more being pressed upon the Courts, 
at each period of sitting, than they are enabled to despatch. 
—If a defence be set up against a simple note of hand, nearly 
two years must elapse before the creditor can obtain judgment. 

Our first proposition is, that too long periods are given to 
necessary acts, and that unnecessary ones are frequently per- 
mitted. 

Our Courts have thought proper to fix the period of twenty 
days, to perform acts which, in most cases, might be performed 
in as many minutes; thus if the sheriff is called upon by the 
attorney for the plaintiff “to return the writ,” by which the 
suit commenced—the whole duty of which is, usualiy, to write 
two words on the back of it, sign his name, and then deposit it 
in the office next to his own,—he has twenty days to strive to- 
ward this time-requiring labour; at the end of said twenty days, 
if special bail has not been given by the defendant, the plain- 
tiff makes another request of the sheriff to have it done for 
him, and, being too polite to hurry this officer, gives him 
another twenty days to do this also, which might be done con- 
veniently as well in one, or two days, as fifty. For each of these 
acts, in England, six days only are allowed to the sheriff by the 
practice of the king’s bench: here, we pique ourselves on des- 
patch, and are very merry on the English courts for their old 
fashioned systems of delay! 

By the practice of the king’s bench the defendant must put 
in bail, so as to allow the plain:ff to proceed, four days after the 
return of the writ; we, in the kind spirit of liberality, allow 
him thirty-two days to perform the same act, unless the writ 
happen to be issued and made returnable in the same term, 
in which case he has a few days less. At last, the weary 
plaintiff is permitted, in due form, to tell the defendant, on pa- 
per, that he owes him such a sum, on his broken promise or 
protested note ; to which piece of novel and unexpected in- 
formation, the defendant has twenty days to reply, that it’s 
false: In the English king’s bench, to execute this form of a 
minute, four days are allowed. Several other periods, each of 
twenty days, may in like manner be taken, according to the 
readiness, or difficulty, of forming the issue. 

Now this time-consuming trifling is very absurd : every unneces- 
sary day is cause of serious risk, or loss, to one of the parties,—for 
it seldom happens that both are anxious to end the affair. We do 


not wish to be understood to say, that all cases admit of equally 
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rapid proceeding; but this we do say, that all cases ought to be 
governed by the same principle—despatch, —-and cases of difficulty, 
requiring de ‘lay, should form examinable exceptions. For instance, 
suppose only two days, in all cases, to be the time allowed to 
plead, the proper officer could in his ‘discretion extend the period, 
according to the exigences of the case; which he even now does, 
in very particular cases, where twenty days are not rig 
—but such cases are not in the proportion of one to twen . Other 
delays are also oppressive : commissions to obtain alana in 
distant places, are often taken out causelessly, ignorantly, or vex- 
atiously, upon a formal affidavit. Now, we ‘ao not mean to point 
out how this can be remedied—it is suffidient for us to allege the 
iact:—-perhaps by referring the parties to a Judge at his chambers, 
who might examine into the nature of the complaint and defence, 
and then certify, on inquiry, the materiality or futility of the hoped- 
for testimony. 

But of all abuses, “ the greatest is behind.”? So far, the poor 
plaintiff has w orked and won his way, against adverse currents, 
and ripples of sundry twenty-day rules,—motions, applications at 
chambers, technical delays, &c. Xe. —and thinks, “* wood easy 
man,” he has fairly cornered his slippery adversary, for a home 
below, by a “ notice of trial.” Mistaken hope ! Just as his attor- 
ney is arming himself, with the denied promissor, v note, believing, 
nay knowing, that no defence exists, he is struck down with the 
heavy tidings that “ an affidavit of merits has been filed.”” This 
desperate document is couched as follows: “* A. B. Defendant in 
this suit, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith, that he hatha 
good and substantial defence on the merits of this cause, as he is 
advised by his counsel, and verily believes to be true.’ 

The plaintiff’s attorney then informs his luckless client, that all 
hope of speedy justice is at an end; that the cause must take its 
regular course on the calendar, before it comes on to trial; that 
in the mean time he may take a voyage to China, or go trav el in 
Europe, at his election—for most certainly his suit will not be 
tried for twelve or eighteen months. 

Time,—never tiring and steady-footed time, that not even a Su- 
preme Court defendant can escape,—at last beards this meritorious 
maker of aftidavits:—the cause is called on, the plaintiff’s counsel, 
learned in the law, springs to combat, and lo!—this heretofore 
ii:reatening defendant, and his “ good and substantial defence on 
the merits,” like a sensitive plant on being touched, contracts his 
dimensions—he quietly permits the plaintiff to take an inquest, 
which, eighteen months preceding, his oath prevented ! 

The above case is one of no unfrequent occurrence; but there 
is sometimes the decency exercised of a sort of faint attempt at a 
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defence—which is blown to atoms by the judge, so soon as the 
modest counsel can command his gravity, to shape it into 
words—or perhaps a set-off is made out, amounting to some few 
dollars. , 

Now, will we be told that there is no prevention or cure for 
this? no méans of checking or lopping this luxuriant perjury ? 
According to the present approved form of affidavit, we say, 
no: because there is no possibility of fastenivg an indictment 
for perjury upon this defendant on his merits ;——he swears to 
that which cannot commit him, because, according to a certain 
Island mode, he swears to his belief--not even disclosing the 
name of the keeper of his conscience, his “ counsel’——which 
equivocal word a dishonest man may reconcile, in various in- 
geniou- ways, to meet the exigency of his case. ; 

But we wsk, cannot this precious aflidavit be placed within 
the reach of criminal law, so as to punish the swearer, and ex- 
pose his “ counsel,” by disclosing facts relative to the first, 
and the name of the latter? Undoubtedly it might: and a few 
convictions would soon destroy this injurious and infamous 
‘© Practice.” 

An argument is often used in favour of delay—that, by its 
means, justice is more thoroughly administered,—for it is a ty- 
rannical act to take money out of a man’s pocket, without 
long, painful and elaborate investigation. Pleasant! Is the 
money, the ‘ rascal counters” of the community, more ten- 
derly and tediously to be dealt with, than the life or liberty of 
a citizen, ina free country? If an offence, of any degree of 
enormity, is committed by an individual, he may be tried, con- 
victed, imprisoned, or hung, within twenty days after the of- 
fence—a period thought only sufficient for the writing of two 
words, in a Civil suit ! 

The next complaint is, that more business is pressed on the 
court than itis able to despatch : This is true, and we believe it ; 
for it would be difficult to find more industrious, upright, and 
faithful officers, than the Judges of our Supreme Court. But 
why does not this grievance admit of the same remedy, as all 
others where the labour is more than the labourers can per- 
form? Ifa merchant cannot transact his business through the 
agency of five clerks, he hires as many as his necessity requires. 
What is there caballistical in the number, five? or where the 
bounden necessity of confining ourselves to a single Court? If 
business require it, why not change our petty Common Pleas 
court of the city of New-York into something similar to the 
Common Pleas of England ? 

From what we have stated, the dullest man of forms—the 
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veriest stickler for insensible delays—must perceive that there 
is a fault somewhere, which requires some better apology for 
continuance, than the length of time we have suffered under 
it. The expense is greatly increased by delay,—costs are in- 
creased—interest is often lost—and the use of money, which 
is frequently irreparable. Nay, advisedly we assert, that dis- 
advantageous compromises of just claims are often made, rather 
than to encounter the tardy justice of a Supreme Court re- 
covery. 

In order to show the feasibility of the reform we urge, let 
us take the following fact: The protracted misery of the no- 
torious delays incident to courts of Equity 1s well known. 
It has frequently been the subject of professional pleasantry : 
When Mr. Justice Buller refused Mr. Erskine some equitable 
relief for his client, saying, ‘* you must go into a court of Equi- 
ty;’? the advocate, with a melancholy face, replied—* and 
would your Lordship send a fellow-creature there?” Now, 
we state it to be a fact, well known to the bar, that a final 
decree, in a sharply contested suit in the Court of Chancery of 
this state, in which proofs are taken, and interlocutary business 
had, a//—all this can be done in less time than is devoured by 
a common suit in the Supreme Court of this state! This shows, 
strongly, that an earnest and active desire, accompanied with 
the power to get through business, is superior to the great delay 
that necessarily waits on being, as Lord Bacon expresses it, 
‘© over formal.’? The present Chancellor has even reformed 
delays of practice in court,—he suffers no long cases to be read, 
on the opening of a cause—but directs the question to be con- 
cisely stated, and the bill, answer, and other documents, to be 
referred to in the process of argument. Now this might furnish 
a hint to a court, where interminable cases are suffered to be 
read—drawn up with a clumsy indexterity, which might lead 
us to suppose they were manufactured at the composing frame 
of the professor of Laputa. Nay, if we were to conclude from 
the apparent listlessness of Judges, while the process of perusal 
is inflicting on them, we would say, that not only time, but 
temper, would be gained, by adopting the Chancellor’s ‘* eco- 
nomical reform.” 

Another cause of injury and vexation to suitors, grows out of 
the usual mode of removing causes from the courts of Common - 
Pleas to the Supreme Court. There are two courses in most 
cases, al election : the one grossly dilatory, expensive and com- 
plicated—the other, expeditious, cheap, and simple. Now, as 
causes are, in the majority of instances, removed for the pur- 
poses of delay or annoyance, the former, “in the superfluity of 
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naughtiness,” is invariably selected. The first mode, by a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, removes the body of the defendant in that parti- 
cular cause, from the jurisdiction of the lower, to the higher court. 
This operation is generally performed on the extreme confine 
of legal possibility to do it, which is “ before one of the jury 
summoned to try the cause shall be sworn :” and that is, after a 
persecuted plaintiff has fought down every obstruction both of 
form and substance, special bail, exceptions and justifications, 
inde numberless ten day rules, orders to stay pleadings, condi- 
tional testimony, &c. and perhaps attended a couple of terms in 
the vain and weary hope of having his cause reached: Then, 
when itis finally “ on the calendar for the day,”’ just before a juror 
is “ sworn,” the wily defendant pulls his writ out of his pocket, 
—which confines the duty of the lower court, to informing their 
superiors that they have inflicted the justice recommended by 
the writ upon the plaintiff, by imposing upon him the hardship 
of a useless, expensive, and tediously technical proceeding, de- 
structive to right, and senseless in science—And so closes the 
first campaign, in the dusty fields of justice. ‘The effect of the 
writ being, as we before stated, only to remove the ‘ body,’’—in 
due time, the plaintiff finds this adverse writ returned: this 
fact the Supreme Court will not expose the procurer of the 
writ to the trouble of loading his recollection with. So the 
plaintiff, asin duty bound, gives him a polite, long, notice of 
twenty days, that he must submit himself to the Court he has 
voluntarily sought; or be turned out of it. This he does, by 
putting in bail: and the proceeding may thenceforth be as te- 
dious as in all other cases. 

The other neglected and despised mode is, by * Certiorari.” 
This excellent and wisely-constructed writ, brings up the re- 
cord below,—that is, it removes the cause from the lower Court 
into the higher, in the same state it was below. If the plain- 
tiff had there stated his grievance—his statement avails him 
above. If the cause is there at issue, and ready for trial—on its 
transmission, itis also prepared for investigation and decision. 

Now the latter writ, for the last mentioned purpose, is never 
used. Why? Because sixteen years since, the Judges declared 
its prompt, inexpensive, and beneficial excellence,—and showed 
clearly to the public that its use would never substantially an- 
swer the object of defendants, viz. delay and vexation. As this 
is a glaring grievance, it will naturally be as'scd what is the re- 
medy ? We answer—the judges may, by rule or otherwise, in- 
sist on the Certiorari being exclusively used, or they may indi- 
rectly promote its use, by subjecting such a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus to expense, or difficulty of procurement. This reform 
would effect two advantages: First, by preventing the de- 
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lays and dangers of ‘* Habeas Corpus’’—secondly, it would bea 
direct check to all vexalious removals of causes; because, the 
limited delay of “‘ Certiorari,”? would not compensate for the 
expense, in cases where procrastination was the only object of 
the party bringing it. 

Nothing is more curious than the whimsical irregularity of 
public economy—a laughable disproportion between effort and 
advantage. Ifthe salary of an officer is a few dollars beyond 
the pinching propriety of reform, an outcry is raised against this 
wild waste of public money: so with respect to costs, &c.—but 
here, we havea deep, silent, unnoticed, and steady flowing cur- 
rent of grievance,—of expense incalculable,—annoyance the 
most prolonged and painful—and all, for want of a reasonable 
regulation, that violates no right, and restricts no remedy, hav- 
ing for its objects, diminished expense, and increased despatch. 
Why such abuses should have so long, and so insensibly conti- 
nued in “ Practice,” it is not easy to discover: but, it is full 
time to be wiser; and, to oppose common sense and necessity 
to plausible reasoning. When Doctor Caius pulls Simple out 
of his closet, and Mistress Quickly excuses him by saying, ‘* the 
young man is honest,” the Doctor replies with unanswerable 
propriety, ‘Vat shall de honest man do in my closet ?” 
A law suit is a serious source of vexation to the injured party. 
By its delay, frequently, testimony is lost—the recovery dimi- 
nished, or sometimes made wholly worthless. Surely that 
voice should be listened to, by which such injuries may be re- 

roved and remedied. 

A well compiled book, according to the title of that of Mr. 
Dunlap, was much wanted in this state—for those which previ- 
ously existed, only encouraged error in nourishing it by autho- 
rity. ‘This work professes to be a treatise upon the practice of 
the Supreme Court; but Mr. Dunlap could not confine himself to 
such a narrow and unambitious field; accordingly no branch of 
the Jaw is unassailed by incursions. Our complaint is, that he is 
too learned, and learned out of place ; because those persons who 
consult his book, on points of practice, do not require any such 
disquisitions on profound points of law—and those, whose la. 
bours lead them to the examination of these subjects of scientific 
complexity, Mr. Dunlap may be assured, will not consult his vo- 
lume for aid, nor, by such application, obtain the aid they require. 
Law is a science, 2d science is only successfully to be studied 
by examining its parts in order, and thoroughly compre- 
hending them as we advance : we wish Mr. Dunlap to reflect on this 
undeniable truth, before his next volume appears, or another edition 
of this. There is a great deal of difference between telling much, 
and telling much that is useful, and we fee! satisfied that this 
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hook is as much calculated to terrify a student at law, as Butler’s 
- Analogy to frighten a youthful theologian. 
_ Without going into detail, we would generally suggest, that 
for “ parties to actions,” and all that undue proportion of Mr. 
" Dunlap’s book, which treats on “ pleadings,” we would refer the 
- student to the guidance of Mr. Chitty; who has so occupied the 
ground over which Mr. Dunlap again travels, that when the Jatter 
- gentleman edited “‘ Chitty on pleadings,” the fewness of his notes, 
silently conveyed the fact of the excellence of Chitty, or the negli- 
- gence of himself. 
~~ It is said of an Oxford fellow, that when he was at prayers, he 
was heard to return thanks for makers of dictionaries. The piety 
of practitioners may well warm over the pages of Mr. Dunlap ; 
for though we are satisfied that he has compiled much that is 
superfluous, yet in relation to practise, he has afforded a useful 
advantage to students and practitioners. The practise of the Su- 
reme Court of this State, is, for the first time, by this gentleman 
collected and displayed, with adroitness, and accuracy. On this 
subject Mr. Dunlap has acquitted himself well, and exhibited 
the result of an experience, laborious, learned and acute. The 
objection will not be considered serious, which amounts only 
to this, that where much was required, more than the requisition 
has been performed. 

If we should fail in convincing this gentleman generally, as to 
the unnecessary prolixity of his work, and the advantage of “ di- 
minution ;” we would suggest, that he should abridge his book, 
chiefly for the benefit of students: such a work would be extreme- 
ly useful to the profession, and profitable to the author—and as 
Mr. Dunlap can do it much better than any who would probably 
undertake it, we would be sorry to find both the public and him- 
self injured, by an imperfect performance from another hand. 





Art. IV.—.4 New System of Cultivation, without lime, or dung, 
or summer fallows ; as practised at Knowle Farm, in the county 
of Sussex, [England:] by Maj. Gen. ALexanper Berarson, 
late Governor of the Island of St. Helena, and Honorary 
Member of the Board of Agriculture. Republished by Cary 


& Son, Philadelphia. 


Wuen men first engaged in agriculture, the only rule they 
had, was to obtain from any given quantity of land, the greatest 
possible product. Nor were they long in discovering, that to 
do this, the earth must be pulverized, and the weeds suppressed 
or extirpated. ‘To accomplish these ends, the hoe and the 
plough were invented and employed. But a succession of 
crops, frem the same field, soon exhausted it; whence arose 
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the necessity of supplying by art, what art had taken away. It 
was now, therefore, that manures and amendments* came to 
be studied and understood: dung, lime, marl, and gypsum, 
were employed in various modes, and in different quantities, 
and to these were superadded, deep and repeated ploughing, 
harrowing and rolling. Fine and abundant harvests were the 
consequence, and no one could any longer doubt, but that 
great labour and expenditures, applied to the amelioration of 
the soil, would produce great and beneficial effects. But this 
discovery could not come alone, and, if not accompanied, was 
soon followed, by another, viz: that rt was possible to buy even 
fine and abundant harvests at too high a price. 

With this important truth in agricultural economy, our author 
does not appear to have become acquainted till 1813; when, 
returning to England from St. Helena, and employing himself 
in making up-an account of profit and loss on a clay farm of 299 
acres, he perceived, that every arable acre brought him in debt 
at least 20s. sterling per annum.t He, therefore, very wisely, 
suspended his wheat culture, and ‘ resolved to give up farming 
‘ altogether, if he could not devise some other mode of cultiva- 
* tion, far less expensive.’ The book before us, is a history of 
the experiments made with this view, and of their result ; and 
is, in our opinion, well worth the 75 cents it costs, andthe 
hour, or hour and a half, taken to read it. : 

Like most other inquirers, Mr. Beatson began by consulting 
the best authors,—but, probably having, like Dean Swift’s cap- 
tain, a professional horror of books, he soon gave them up, and 
resorted ‘ to his fields’ for the practical information he sought. 
‘ I knew,’ says he, ‘ that they would not mislead me; and I 
‘knew, that what succeeded on a small scale, was likely to an- 
‘ swer upona larger; because in both cases, there would be the 
* same soil, the same climate, and the same influences of the 
* atmosphere ; all performing their several functions in the hid- 
‘ den processes of vegetation. Accordingly, I proceeded upon 
‘ this plan; and resolved implicitly to follow the dictates of my 
‘own judgment, in ascertaining effects, without troubling my- 
‘ self with causes.’ 

With this judicious resolution, Mr. Beatson began his expe- 
riments ; and, as a substitute for lime, first tried Lord Meadow- 
bank’s compost of peat and dung, ‘ which,’ he says, ‘ produced 


* The French agriculturalists take a distinction between manures and 
amendments. The first of these terms they apply exclusively to vegetable or 
animal bodies, in a state of decomposition—the other, to sand, when added 
to clay, or vice versa. 

¢ See page &. 
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considerable effect.? His next experiment was made with 
calcined marl ; on the supposition, that as the basis of that sub- 
stance is calcarious, its effect (when calcined) would be similar 
to that of lime. Nor was he disappointed in the calculation ; 
for a top dressing of this, given to two acres of wheat, in the 
quantity of 300 bushels per acre, rendered the crop very luxu- 
riant. 

It was at this stage of his operations, that he first became 
acquainted with Mr. Craig’s practice of employing burnt clay 
as a manure; and he immediately set about constructing kilns 
for burning that substanee. It was not, however, till he had 
improved on the plan of this gentleman, that he entirely suc- 
ceeded: The improvement consisted, in so placing the fires, as 
to furnish them at will with fresh supplies of fuel; whereas in 
the kilns of Mr. Craig, if from rainy weather, or from the 
dampness of the peat employed as fuel, the fire was either ex- 
tinguished or checked, the process was at an end, and the whole 
of the labour lost; for on his plan, no new supply of fuel could 
be given. 

As in our opinion, the structure of the kiln, and the manner 
of charging it, form the groundwork of the whole system, we 
think this the proper place for introducing a description of 
both ; though in doing so, we somewhat depart from the order 
observed by the writer. 


‘When the scite of the kiln,’ says he, ‘ is determined on, the sur- 
face soil should be smoothed and levelled, and the upper dimensions 
(21 feet by 9) accurately traced : the body of the kiln is then exca- 
vated—the sides and ends gradually sloping [to the bottom.] When 
the excavation has been completed to the intended depth, the floor 
of the kiln is also levelled and smoothed, and the furnace and flue, 
from the breast to the back, traced on the floor and excavated per- 
pendicularly. The trench, or flue, has a gradual declination from 
the back part, (for the purpose of carrying off water,) and its sides 
are lined with bricks, placed lengthwise. ‘These two walls, 4 1-2 
inches [each,] form pier or support of the arch, which is made 
with arch bricks, MQd also lengthwise ; so that each arch is nine 
inches broad, leaving open intervals of 4 1-2 inches. ‘This opens 
arch should have three ties or continuation of bricks [across,] one 
along the key or centre, and the other two along the sides, at 
half the distance between the key and the spring of the rock. 
These ties render the whole of the open arch firm and strong, 
and not liable to be deranged by the heavy load of clay to be laid 
upon it. 

‘ At first the clay is laid on carefully, in large pieces ; leaving 
wide spaces for the admission of heated air, all along the arch of the 
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flue. When the clay has covered this, to the height of two or three 
feet, it may be thrown into the kiln ; the largest pieces first, and the 
smaller reserved for the upper covering. The clay should be 
rather in a moist state, because if laid on too dry, it is apt to become 
hard by the heat: but if damp or moist, the whole mass becomes 
steamed, and calcines into a light, porous substance, which,easily pul- 
verizes, if exposed to air and moisture. 

* Sometimes I have used for fuel large roots, in a rough state, 
worth not more than four shillings a cord, and sometimes kiln fag- 
gots of the value of 4s. the 100. With these faggots I made an ac- 
curate experiment ina small kiln, 21 by 9, (the size above de- 
scribed) having a furnace and open arch flue. The result was, that 
with 275 faggots, and half a cord of roots, 80 cart loads (or 1200 
bushels) were completely calcined, at an expence of only 13 shil- 
lings for fuel—or less than twopence per cart load. The whole 
expense was 10} pence per load. 

‘ The scite of the kiln should be as near as possible to the mate- 
rial to be calcined. ‘The plough is useful in raising the clay. Ifthe 
slags (lumps) be too large, they should be cut with the spade. The 
best situation for a kiln, is a steep, sloping bank of clay, in which 
the furnace may be placed low. This is a very material point—be- 
cause the lower the furnace, the deeper may be the excavation of 
the body of the kiln, and the more capacious it may be made.’* 


Having established efficient kilns of the above description, he 
was able to draw from them annually from 16, to 2400 cart 
loads, at the very cheap rate of 101 pence the load, of 16 bush- 
els. But the efficacy of this manure yet remained to be esta- 
blished, and to this end, Mr. B. instituted a great variety of ex- 
periments, on not more than two or three square rods each; 
the object of which was, to compare the power of burnt clay, 
with that of lime, of dung, of marl, and of wood ashes. The 
result of these proved, that in no case, was the clay inferior to 
either of the others, and that in some cases, it was superior— 
leaving him (in the comparison of time) a clear saving of 6/. 10s. 
per acre.t The comparison, with dung, is thus stated :— 
‘In a small field of wheat, where I had four burnt-clay experi- 
‘ments, around which was a space unmanured, and beyond it 
“all the rest of the field manured with rotted dung, atthe rate 
‘of forty cart loads the acre, and the whole scarified, harrowed, 
‘and drilled, exactly in the same manner. The clay experi- 
‘ments maintained a very striking superiority, during the growth 


* Ground and elevation plans of a kiln of more capacity, with additional 
flues, are to be found in the book, and may be usefully consulted by those whe 
propose erecting such works. 

1 See page 10. 
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- of three successive crops: the first was a mixture of oats and 
‘tares, and the second and third were wheat, At the time of 
‘reaping the wheat this year, the four [clay] experiments, which 
‘had respectively, at the rate of ten, twenty, thirty and forty 
‘cart loads of clay ashes per acre, were all greatly superior in 
‘ produce, and perfectly clean and free from weeds; whilst the 
‘dunged part was absolutely choaked with knot and other gras- 
‘ses, and vastly inferior in produce, although the whole had been 
‘twice hoed, during the growth of the crop.’ These experi- 
ments, in themselves, very much recommend Mr. B.’s doc- 
trines and practice in relation to manures, and become perfect- 
ly decisive, when we are told, that a farther experience of siz 
years, has not at all shaken their authority. 

The next step in Mr. B.’s economical march, was to satisfy 
himself, that the whole, or nearly the whoie, expenses of sum- 
mer fallowing, was useless or worse. In this, he soon and per- 
fectly succeeded—but as this chapter is rather theoretical than 
practical, we pass it by without doing more, than to quote from 
it the following passages; which appear to aim at bringing about 
a compromise between the fallowers and the anti-fallowers, or 
the drillers and broad-casters. 


‘I have said that fallowing of land, is considered indispensable in 
the broad-cast husbandry—but it seems to me, that if it were con- 
ducted in a different manner ;—if dung were seldom permitted to 
be put on arable land, for corn crops; if burnt clay, or marl, or 
soil, were substituted for lime ; and if the stubble of every crop pre- 
ceding that of wheat, were loosened by baulk-ploughing and scari- 
fying, and afterwards raked, with a portion of the soil containing 
the roots and seeds and burned ; | am of opinion, that by these easy 
methods (which efiectually clean the land, and produce a finer pul- 
verization) even in the broad-cast system, fallowing might be dis- 
pensed with. 

‘In addition to this method of attaining, at a very trifling expense, 
all the ends proposed by summer fallowing, another has occurred, 
in contemplating this very important subject, which is, to meet the 
broad-casters half way—to allow them to sow the seed in the usual 
manner, and immediately afterwards, without harrowing, to throw 
the seed in ridges or rows, nine inches or more, apart. This me- 
thod I have lately practised, upon a field of nine acres, with an im- 
plement having four shares, which raises the seed and soil verti- 
cally, and then laps them over to the right and left, so as entirely 
to deposit and cover the seed to the depth of two or three inches.’ 


Mr. B., having thus relieved himself from all unnecessary ex- 
pense, in two of the great operations of farming, (manuring and 
fallowing,) his experiments were next directed to the plough, and 
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to the means of substituting for it other instruments, less expen- 
sive in themselves, better adapted to the purpose of breaking 
and pulverizing the soil, and more moderate in their demands of 
animal power, in giving to them the necessary execution. 

No one, gifted with tolerable powers of observation, and 
placed like Mr. B. on a stiff clay soil, could be long in disco- 
vering the difficulty of reducing it to that state of pulverization 
which is essential to the exercise of its productive faculty ; but 
it has not occurred to many, even of the keenest intellect, that 
the plough, (the instrument employed to cure this defect in the 
soil,) was badly adapted to that end, and, in some cases, and in 
a certain degree, the cause of the very evil we complain of. 
If Mr. B. was not the first to make this discovery, he at least 
has (like Robert Fulton in the case of the steam “boat) a well- 
founded claim to priority in its use; because, till his experi- 
ments were made and succeeded, no farm in Europe was 
wholly and advantageously cultivated by scufflers and scarafiers. 
But we will not longer detain the reader by any farther re- 
marks of our own, froma view of the circumstances by which 
our author was led to this practice. nor from the effect of it 
on the produce, in quantity, of his own stiff clay. 


‘Il soon perceived,’ he says, ‘that, by the usual mode of deep 
and frequent ploughing, there was scarcely a possibility of reducing 
strong clayey lands, such as mine, to the degree of fineness required 
for the drill. A respectable and intelligent landholderin the neigh- 
bourhood, when I mentioned to him my intention of practising the 
drill husbandry, told me it would not do—he had given ita trial and 
gave it up, because he could never get his land fine enough. After 
considering what might be the cause of this failure, I inferred 
that those deep and frequent ploughings were injudicious, too 
much being attempted at one operation ;—that the first ploughing 
not only buried the seeds of weeds, beyond recovery, which had 
fallen on the surface, but brought up immense slags, which being 
cut transversely by the second ploughing, left the field covered by 
huge clods, in which were securely locked up some of those seeds, 
which had no chance of vegetating till the close of the fallow: 
consequently their progeny, which the fallow was intended to 
destroy, would have equally the benefit of these laborious and 
expensive operations and of the manure, as the wheat itself, and 
would grow with it and rob it of a part of that nourishment it 
would otherwise have had. I had, at this time, a field of five 
acres, which had remained in fallow five months. It had re- 
ceived but one ploughing, and had no manure after four preceding 
crops. Early in March I began to prepare it for oats ; | was ad- 
vised to plough it, but as the slags were at that time as hard as 
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pricks, it was very evident that the whole surface would be rmme- 
diately converted from smooth slags into Jarge clods, which it 
would be almost impractible to reduce by any means, unless they 
were a little softened by rain: moreover, I conceived, that by 
ploughing at this time, a raw, unmellowed soil would be brought 
up, and the surface, which had so long been exposed to the bene- 
ficial influences of the atmosphere, would be buried, so that the 
advantage it had gained by that long exposure would be almost en- 
tirely lost. 

For these reasons I resolved to pulverize the slags by other 
means. It was awork of great labour, for I had, at that time, no 
other suitable instrument but the brake or heavy harrow. At 
length, however, | succeeded, after five days labour, of eight 
oxen and one horse to the brake, and two horses to a pair of 
harrows, in reducing this stubborn field almost to dust. The ex- 
pence of man and cattle labour was 31 shillings per acre. 

‘ The oats were sown broad cast, and yielded as fine a crop as 
was then to be seen in this neighbourhood, to the surprise of some 
of the farmers, who predicted, that as the land had not been manured, 
it would not yield even the quantity of seed sown. 

‘So manifest a proof of the beneficial effect of a fine pulverization, 
determined me to try if some means could not be devised for obtain- 
ing it at a less expense.’ 


These means Mr. B. found in an instrument, to which he 
gives the name of the small, or wmproved scarifier ; and which 
is, in fact, a harrow frame, covering 27 inches in its track, and 
armed with four light steel-pointed coulters and shares. The 
grounds of preference, of this instrument to the plough, are two : 

ist. That it requires but one fourth of the animal power, and 
performs the same work in much less time, and is, therefore, 
much less expensive ;—and, 

2d. That it performs its work much better, by cutting and 
crumbling the earth, than the plough does, by cutting, raising 
and turning it over. 

Were these mere assertions, they would have little weight 
with the public ; and, perhaps, ought not to have much—but 
the following argument, so nearly approaches demonstration, 
that it cannot safely be called by any other name. 


‘ Slowness of operation, is a defect in every species of plough. 
Even an English plough, taking at once only nine inches in breadth, 
must pass over at least 12} miles in ploughing one acre: and when 
four horses are employed in drawing it, the journeys of these four 
horses, considered separately, will amount to fifty miles in plough- 
ing the acre once over; consequently, in ploughing it four times, 
the spaces passed over by the four horses collectively, will amount 
to two hundred miles: and, after all, this acre will be left in a rough 
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and cloddy state,—requiring both harrowing and rolling, before it is 
in a condition to receive the seed. 

* But if asingle horse scarifier, which takes a breadth of 27 inches 
had been used instead of the plough, this acre would have been in 
a fine state of preparation for the seed_—and with even less than 
one eighth of the power that had been bestowed upon it by the four 
ploughings. 

‘ To illustrate this position, I will suppose that str scarifyings are 
necessary (although my stiff lands have only four) for completing the 
pulverization :—this would be the work of two scarifiers for one 
day. Now, as each horse in the scarifier travels the same distance 
per day, as each horse in the plough,—that is, 124 miles, it is ob- 
vious, that the two horses, collectively, must have travelled only 
25 miles, in perfectly pulverizing an acre. 

* This result (of one eighth of the animal labour, that was ex- 
pended in ploughing, being sufficient in preparing an acre with the 
scarifier) is confirmed and clearly made out, by simply multiplying 
the 4 horses used in the plough, by 4 days labour, which gives 16 ; 
and by multiplying the one horse in the scarifier, by two days la- 
bour, which gives two; or only one eighth of the animal labour ex- 
pended in ploug ghing. 

‘In ploughing an acre four times, (according to the practice in 
summer fallowing) the manual labour ‘expended is that of one man 
and a boy for four days : or 2X4=—8 days labour of one person: 
but in scarifying an acre six times over, and obtaining a perfect pal- 
verization, ihe manual labour expended, is that of one man and a 
boy for two days; or 2X24 days labour of one person. Hence 
it is proved, that although the animal labour is diminished, in this 
pew method of preparing land for the seed, im the ratio of 8 to I— 

t the manual laboar is diminished only in the ratio of 2 to 1.” 

* On the improved state of ullage, by the scarifer,’ Mr. B. adds, 

I lately made an experiment wit a one horse scarifier, in order to 
ascertain the depth to which it would penetrate the land. The soil 


was stil, and had been previousty baulk-ploughed and twice scari- 
Bed: when it had received six additional scarifvings, the tines had 
gone to their utmost depth, that 1s, ten inches. Thas the ob byections 


started by the neighbouring farmers, to the use of such light instra- 
ments, were completely refuted ; for, by the power of one horse, a 
greater depth oi palrenz ation was obtzined by a scamfyings, thaa 
by any pleagh with four horses, and at a much less capone. . 


Te produce a sufficient depth of flth upon strong stiff land, | 
will suppose, in some cases, 1t may be necessary to scamfy six times. 
The expense of these repeated operations would be no more than 
ten shillings ; since it is only two days work of one scarifier, at five 
shillings for the day’s labour of a man, a boy, and a horse: and this 

* Mir. B. bas shown at pages $3 amd 29, that the expense of cultivating ap 
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perfect pulverization of an acre, is in this manner attained with the 
labour of only two horses for one day. 

‘ Moreover, the land after those six scarifyings, would be loose 
and porous, and in the finest condition for allowing the atmospheric 
air to introduce itself amongst the minute particles of the soil; for 
permitting the rain and dews to spread equally ; and for giving to the 
roots the facility of entering into all the cavities. 

‘ Very different from this would be a clodded surface after three 
or four ploughings ; perhaps towards the close of the fallow, or after 
the last ploughing and rolling and harrowing, some little benefit 
might be expected; but until these finishing operations, the strong 
cohesion of the clods would absolutely prevent the admission of air 
and moisture.’ 


We again invite our agricultural readers to buy and read this 
little work, and to make themselves masters of the facts and 
arguments it contains. We have but touched its leading doc- 
trines, and a few of the illustrations which accompany them ; 
and must here close our exposition, after merely stating an 
opinion, (long held in common with the author,) that the me- 
thod best calculated for diffusing agricultural knowledge 
throughout a state, is to engage a few men having the neces- 
sary intelligence, inclination, and pecuniary means, to institute 
separately, on their own farms or in their own gardens, a course 
of experiments, on a small scale, in relation to all the con- 
tested points in agriculture; and to elect some Monthly or 
Quarterly publication to give publicity to them. By these 
simple means, which would cost the public nothing, we would 
soon have solutions of all the doubtful and difficult parts of the 
science—founded (as they ought to be) on the peculiarities of 
our own soil, climate, population, and state of manners. 





Art. V.—Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery of a North- 
West Passage, from the Atlantic to the Pacific; performed in | 
the years 1819-20, in H. M. Ships Hecla and Griper ; under 
the orders of Wituiam Epwarp Parry, R.N., F.R.S., Com- 
mander of the Expedition. With an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 350, 
Philadelphia: Abraham Small. 1821. 


It is a necessary consequence of the nature of this voyage, that 
a detail of its incidents should be monotonous. There were no 
new people with their peculiar customs, to give interest to the 
gloomy days and protracted nights of the arctic circle: No smi- 
ling scenes to portray, nor even a sea to roam over to keep alive 
the expectation ef momentary discoveries, that were to reward 
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both the navigator and the reader, by their importance and no- 
velty. The principal point of interest is in Sir James Lancaster’s 
sound, which the chief ofa preceding expedition had pronounced 
to be only a gulph or Jarge bay; and which the chief of the voy- 
age before us, who was second in command to the other, had 
fearlessly predicted to be an opening that led into the polar basin. 
There was such a chivalric nterprise, seconded by much good 
sense, and many powerful reasons, in the decision given by lieu- 
tenant Parry, in opposition to the averment of his late command- 
er, that we confess our feelings were early enlisted in his behalf. 
We not only wished him success, because we were anxious to 
penetrate into the geographical mysteries of the north, but be- 
cause we felt that so much good sense, urged with such modesty, 
deserved it. 

It is now many years since the political state of the world inter- 
rupted the voyages, which were unceasingly projected for near 
two centuries, to discover a north-west passage. No sooner was 
the peace of Europe again established, however, than England, 
with a liberal policy that does her ministers great credit, sent out 
two ships on this service, under the orders of a gentleman in her 
pavy, named Ross. Pre-iously te the return of this expedition, 
which made the report relative to the sound which we have men- 

uioned—the Davis’ Strait whalers had been accustomed to cruise 
along the western shore of Greenland, seldom reaching higher 
than two or three de crees o the north of the island of Disco. 
One consequence of this feeble attempt at discovery, has been to 
lead the fishermen already across Baffin’s Bay under the opposite 
coast, where they have found a clearer sea and more game—We 
believe this the amount of al] the advantages which the English 
obtained, from their first attempt since the peace; unless we in- 
clude the opinions, formed by some of the subordinate officers. 
that induced the second: And the direction of this second attempt 
was entrusted to lieutenant William Edward Parry, the gentleman 
who commanded a ship in the other. 

The Hecla and Griper sailed from the Nore, on the 10th May, 
i8t0—The former of these ships was a bomb vesse! in the British 
navy, and was employed in that capacity at the attack on Algiers. 
under Lord Exmouth: as she seems to have possessed the mate- 
rial property of sailing well, and must, from her original charac- 
ter, have been str ongly built, she was probably well adapted to 
the service on which she was ordered: but th € Griper was a gun 
briz, raved upor 2!—We know the danger of commenting upon 
things at 2 distance, as well as the strong probability that the 
English admiralty were better qualified than ourselves, who have 
never seen the vessel. to decide upon her qualities: But the mo- 
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ment we read her description, we anticipated the very faults 
that she subsequently proved to posssess, viz. that she was un- 
comfortable for her crew, and slow. When men are sent upon 
such distant and dangerous expeditions, where there is so little 
hope of reward, they are entitled to every comfort that is attaina- 
ble, on the score of justice; and under circumstances where so 
much depends upon the spirits and loyalty of the crew, from 
good policy also. The life of a common sailor affords at. the 
best but few motives for extraordinary zeal, although they so 
often display it; and there is no class of men more sensible of be- 


ing well commanded, or more alive to the presence or absence of 


comforts, notwi ithstanding their ordinary’ privations and hard- 
ships. It is requisite, that a vessel sent on such service, should 
have size to accommodate her crew with much more than the or- 
dinary comforts of a vessel of war; that she should have strength 
to resist severe pressure from the ice, and particularly that she 
have the property of sailing so as to avoid losing time among 


the floes, or frozen fields, of the Arctic seas. ‘The Hecla, and if 


we understand the meaning of Mr. Parry, the Griper ako, was. 
rigged into a bark: that is, in the place of the square topsail with, 
the yards, that ships carry on their smallest or aftermost mast, was 
substituted lighter fore-and-aft sails. This alteration was made, 
in order to lighten the duty of the vessel, by rendering it less diffi- 
cult to work her. We are a little surprised that it never suggested 
itself to those who superintended the outfit of this expedition, 
that this improvement might be extended to the whole rig of the 
ship. It is all important to a vessel, that is to work her way 
through narrow and crooked channels, that she can be easi!s 
managed, and that, in the language of seamen, she will lie near 
the wind. Vessels rigged with fore-and-aft sails, will frequently, 
sail within four, and four and a half points, of the wind, and will! 
generally, in smooth water, make gocd their course within five 
poits. ‘This is supposing them to be good bottoms, and none 
other should be employed in discoveries. On the other hand, i: 
is seldom that a square rigged vessel will make her course good 
nearer than six pomts. It does not require a seaman to see the 
advantage that the former would possesg over the latter, in beating 
to windward among cakes of ice, in smooth water. The okjector:: 

to rigging large vessels with fore-and- aft sails, are, the size of the 
sails—booms, &e. These objections, for all the purposes of a north:- 
west voyage, are easily obviated:—we remember to have seen, ai 
that in the docks of London, a vessel, of between four and five 


hundred tons, rigged in this manner. "She had four masts, ard | 


was reported to be a very fast sailer near the eee as well 2 


good sea boat. This last property, however, can be of but little 
Vou. IV. # 
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moment, as there is seldom any swell in the polar basin, owing to 
the i Ice, and the vessel can be taken across the ocean, under what 
sail is desirable, for there is from March, or earlier if required, to 
the last of June, to do it in—Baffi:’s Bay being impenetrable be- 
fore the latter period. ‘The expense of making the alterations 
can be of but little account to those, who have already bestowed 
so much where there is not the least prospect of pecuniary remu- 
neration. But it is our task to write of what Mr. Parry has 
already done, rather than to frame theories and plans of our own. 

The expedition made Cz ape Farewell on the 15th June, and on 
the 18th, they entered Davis’s Straits, and as usual, encountered 
fields of ice, though not in such quantities as to retard their pro- 
gress. From this time until the 24th, they advanced slowly to the 
northward, through floating ice, and in sight of innumerable 
bergs or grounded mountains, and also in sight of West Green- 
land. On the 2 24th, being in latitude 63° 34’ 24”, longitude 61° 
34’ 28", they entered the fields of ice with an intention of ap- 
nroaching, if possible, the western coast of Baffin’s Bay, or 
what was then thought to be the continent. Even the fact that 
Greenland was a peninsula, or an island, being then a matter 
of doubt, that was to be decided by the present voyage: We 
will presently see, how the one has been determined, and that 
but little doubt is left as to the geographical character of the 
other. On the 25th, both ships were completely beset in the 
ice, and continued perfectly helpless until the 50th, when they 
were extricated by returning to the eastward. From this time 
until the 4th of July, they continued running to the northward, 
when they again entered the ice, with the hope of getting over 
to the western shore, but were compelled to return to the open 
water, immediately. From this time until the 21st, they were 
moving slowly along the edge of the packed ice, making one or 
two abortive attempts to enter, when finding himself to be in 
73°, which is near the latitude of Lancaster’s sound, Mr. Parr 
determined to make every effort to get across the Bay. We 
will give the account of this laborious and dangerous passage, 
in his own words, as it will give the reader a clear idea of the 
difficulties they had constantly to encounter. 


‘ Having now reached the latitude of 73°, without seeing a single 
opening in the ice, and being unwilling to increase our distance from 
Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, by proceeding much farther to the 
northward, I determined once more to enter the ice in this place, 
and to try the experiment of forcing our way through it, in order to 
set into the open sea, which the experience of the former voyage 
led me to believe we should find upon the western cost of Baffin’s 
Bay. This determination was strengthened by the recollection of 
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ihe serious obstructions we had met with the preceding year, in the 
neizhbourhood of Prince Regent’s Bay, where greater detention, as 
well as danger, had been experienced, than on any other part of that 
coast. Being now, therefore, favoured with clear weather, and a 
moderate breeze from the south-eastward, we ran into the ice, which, 
for the first two miles, consisted of detached pieces, but afterwards 
of floes of considerable extent, and six or seven feet in thickness. 
The wind died away towards midnight, and the weather was serene 
and clear. The altitude of the sun on the meridian below the pole, 


gave the latitude 72° 59’ 13”, being 11’ 57” to the southward of that 


deduced from the observations of the preceding and following noons, 
which error may, perhaps, be attributed to the elevation of the ho- 
rizon by terrestrial refraction. The temperature of the air at this 
time was 40°; of the water, 34°, and the barometer stood at 29.57 
inches. A large bear was seen on one of the floes, and we passed 
the tracks of many others. 

‘On the 22d, we had occasionally to heave the ships through with 
hawsers, between the heavy masses of ice, which became more and 
more close as we advanced, till, at length, towards the evening, we 
were fairly beset, there being no open water in sight from the mast- 
head in any quarter of the compass. Some hands were kept con- 
stantly employed in heaving the ships through the ice, taking advan- 
tage of every occasional opening which presented itself, by which 
means we advanced a few hundred yards to the westward during the 
night. 

‘On the 23d, a thick fog came on, which rendered it impossible 
to see our way any farther. It often happens, in thick weather, that 
much distance ts lost by ships taking a wrong ‘* lead,” as the chan- 
nels between floes of ice are technically called, so that, on the wea- 
ther clearing, it is discovered, when too late, that another opening, 
perhaps a few yards only from that through which they had sailed, 
would have conducted them into clear water. We, therefore, warped 
to an iceberg, to which the ships were made fast at noon, to wait the 
clearing up of the fog, being in latitude 73° 04’ 10”, long. 60° 09’ 
07”.’....* When ships are thus beset, there is a great advantage 
in securing them to the largest body of ice that can be found, and 
particularly to the bergs, as they are by this means better enabled 
to retain their situation, the drift of the ice being generally less, in 
proportion to its depth under water. Another advantage in securing 
a ship to an iceberg is, that these bodies usually keep a small space 
of clear water under their lee, in consequence of the quicker drift 
of the floes and loose ice to leeward. It not unfrequently happens 
that a ship is thus dragged into clear water, as the sailors express it, 
that is, that the whole of the floe-ice is carried to leeward past the 
berg to which the ship is attached, leaving her at length in an open 
sea.’ * * #.* 

‘On the 25th, the Griper was made fast astern of the Hecla; and 
her crew being sent to assist in manning our capstan, we proceeded 
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to warp the ships through the ice. This method, which is often 
adopted by our whalers, has the obvious advantage of applying the 
whole united force in separating the masses of ice which lie in the 
way of the first ship, allowing the second, or even third, to follow 
close astern, with very little obstruction. In this manner we had 
advanced about four miles to the westward, by eight P. M., after 
eleven hours of very laborious exertion; and having then come to 
the end of the clear water, and the weather being again foggy, the 
ships were secured in a deep “ bight,”’ or bay in a floe, called by 
the sailors, ‘a natural dock.’”’... 

‘On the 26th, there was clear water as far as we could see to the 
westward, which, on account of the fog, did not exceed the distance 
of three hundred yards. We made sail, however, and having groped 
our way for about half a mile, found the ice once more close in every 
direction, except that in w hich we had been sailing, obliging us to 
make the ships fast to a floe. I sent a boat away to endeavour to 
find a lane of clear water leading to the westward. She returned on 
board in an hour, without success, having with difficulty found her 
way to the ship, by our muskets and other signals. ‘he latitude 
here, by observations, was 73° 02’ 17", long. by chronomoters, 
60° 11’ 52”, by which the drift of the ice in the last twenty-four 
hours appears to bave been N. 1° E., five miles and three quarters, 
or in a direction nearly opposite to that of the wind. The soundings 
were two hundred and eight fathoms, on a muddy bottom.’...* On 
beginning to heave again, we found that the ‘ hole” of water in 
which the Hecla lay, was now so completely enclosed by ice, that 
no passage out of it could be found. We tried every corner, but to 
no purpose ; al! the power we could apply, being insufficient to move 
the heavy masses of ice which had fixed themselves firmly between 
us and the lanes of water without. In the mean time, Lieutenant 
Liddon had succeeded in advancing about three hundred yards, and 
had placed the Griper’s bow between two heavy floes, which it 
wae necessary to separate before any farther progress could be 
made.’... 

On the 27ih, about 3 A. M., by a sudden motion of the ice, we 
succeeded in getting the Hecla out of her contined situation, and ran 
her up astern cf the Griper. The clear water had made so much to 
the westward, that a narrow neck of ice was all that was now inter- 


‘posed between the ships and a large open space in that quarter. 


Both ships’ companies were, therefore, ordered upon the ice to saw 
off the neck, when the floes suddenly opened, sufliciently to allow 
the Griper to push through under all sail. No time was lost in the 
attempt to get the Hecla through after her; but, by one of those ac- 
cidents to which this navigation is liable, and which renders it so 
precarious and uncertain, a piece of loose ice which lay between the 
two ships, was drawn after the Griper by the eddy produced by ber 
motion, and completely blocked the narrow passage through which 
we were about to follow. Before we could remove this obstruction 
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by hauling it back out of the channel, the floes were again pressed 
together, wedging it firmly and immoveably betwixt them ; the saws 
were immediately set to work, and used with great effect, but it was 
not till eleven o’clock that we succeeded, afterseven hour’s labour, 
in getting the Hecla into the lanes of clea? water, which opened 
more and more to the westward. Our latitude, by account at noon, 
was 73° 05’ 56”, the longitude, 60° 24’ 27”. Being now favoured 
with a fresh breeze from the S. E. by 8., we made considerable 
progress, though on a very crooked coast, to the northward and 
westward. In one respect the character of the ice was here altered, 
as we found a great many floes of ‘* young” or ‘* bay” ice, which 
had probably been newly formed in the sheltered situations afforded 
by the larger floes. To avoid the necessity of going round, or where 
no other channel presented itself, we ran through several of these 
bay-floes, which were from four to six inches thick, ploughing up 
the ice before the ship’s stem, at the rate of five miles an hour. If 
they were not very broad, the Hecla did not lose her way, in pass- 
ing through them. Frequently, however, she was stopped in the 
middle, which made it necessary to saw and break the ice a-head, 
till she made another start, and, having run a short distance in clear 
water, was again imbedded in the same manner. We passed one 
field of ice, about ten feet in thickness, and many miles in length, 
as we could not see over it from the mast-head. This was the only 
‘* field,’ according to the definition applied to that term by the wha- 
lers, that I had ever seen in Baffin’s Bay. About eleven P. M. the 
lanes of open water a-head became very contracted, and at half-past 
eleven, in endeavouring to force through a floe, under a heavy press 
of canvas, the Hecla was completely wedged in, having run her 
own length into it, though its thickness was between a foot -.and 
eighteen inches. In the course of this day’s sailing, the ships re- 
ceived many severe blows from the ice, but apparently suffered no 
damage. The concussions which the chronometers experienced, 
were, perhaps, such as few watches of this kind had ever before 
been exposed to ; but we did aot subsequently discover that any al- 
teration had taken place in their rates, in consequence of them. 

‘On the 28th, after several hours’ sawing, in which the men suf- 
fered much from rain and fatigne, we succeeded in getting clear ; but 
after running a quarter of a mile, were again beset in the same man- 
ner. By the time the Griper had joined us, we had once more una- 
voidably hampered the Hecla among the ice, and did not succeed in 
extricating her till four P. M., after which we found so much clear 
water as we proceeded, that, wiih the exception of a few streams 
and ‘* patches,”” which we met with on the following day, and through 
which the ships sailed without much difficulty, we had now passed 
every impediment which obstructed our passage to Sir James Lan- 
caster’s Sound. ‘I'he breadth of this barrier of ice, which occupies 
the middle of Baffin's Bay, and which had never before been crossed 
in this latitude at the same season, was eighty miles in a N. 63° W. 
direction.” * * * 
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‘On the 30th, the Griper detaining us considerably, and the sea 
being now sufficiently open to allow us to take her in tow, we hove 
to at nine A.M. for that purpose. We now seemed all at once to 
have got inte the head quarters of the whales They were so nu- 
merous that I directed the number to be counted during each watch, 
and no less than eighty-two are mentioned in this day’s log. Mr. 
Allison, the Greenland master, considered them generally as large 
ones, and remarked, that a fleet of whalers might easily have ob- 
tained a cargo here in a few days. It is, | believe, a common idea 
among the Greenland fishermen, that the presence of ice is necessary 
to ensure the finding of whales; but we had no ice in sight to- day, 
when they were most numerous. At noon we observed, in lat. 74° 
01° 57”, being the first meridian altitude we had obtained for four 
days, and difiering from the dead reckoning only two miles, which ts 
remarkable, considering the sluggishness of the compasses, and 
would seem to afiord a presumptive proof that no southerly current 
exists in this part of Bathn’s Bay. The long. by chronometers, wae 
75° 02’ 14”. In the afternoon the wind broke us off from the N.N.W.., 
which obliged us to cast off the Griper, and we carried all sail ahead 
to make the land. We saw it at half past five P.M., being the high 
land about Possession Bay, and at the same time several streams of 
loose but heavy ice came in sight, which a fresh breeze was drifting 
fast to the south-eastward. Sir James Lancaster's Sound was now 
open to the westward of us, and the experience of our former voyage 
had given us reason to believe that the two best months in the year 
tor the navigation of these seas were yet to come. This considera- 
tion, together with the magnificent view of the lofty Byam Martin 
mountains, which forcibly recalled to our minds the events of the 
preceding year, could not fail to animate_us with expectation and 
hope. Ifany proof were wanting of the value of local knowledge i in 
the navigation of the Polar Seas, it would be amply furnished by the 
tact of our having now reached the entrance of Sir James Lancaster’s 

Sound just one month earlier than we had done in 1818. although we 
had then sailed above a fortnight sooner, with the same general ob- 
rect in view, namely, to penetrate to the western coast of Baffin’s 
Seas, where alone the North-west passage was to be sought for. 
This difference is to be attributed entirely to the confidence which I 
felt, irom the experience gained on the former voyage, that an open 
sea would be found to the westward of the barrier of ice which oc- 
cupies the middle of Baffin’s Bay. Without that confidence it would 
have been uttle better than madness to have attempted a passage 
through so compact a body of ice, when no indication of a clear sea 
appeared beyond it.’ 


We make no apology for the length of this extract, feeling 
eonfident that its nove! ity will best recommend it to the reader. 
The time was now arriving, when the fate of the expedition, 
and perhaps the fortunes of its commander, were to be determi- 
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ued. Those who know the vast responsibility incurred by an 
inferior, in military or marine service, whe advances an opinion 
on matters of duty, that is adverse to his superior’s judgment or 
reputation, will know how to appreciate the firmness of Lieu- 
tenant Parry. The vessels of Sir John Ross had reached the 
entrance to this sound, the preceding year, when the commo- 
dore, being many miles ahead, in thick weather, made the signal 
for hauling off the land, to his consort. ‘This was declared at the 
time to be a mortifying order to Mr. Parry, and even to some of 
the gentlemen in the commanding vessel: The wind was fa- 
vourable, and although the weather was thick, it was not so 
much so as to prevent their secing any sudden danger in time to 
avoid it; and what was of more importance than all, there was a 
heavy swell setting in from the westward, as well asa current 
from the same direction. Opposed to these well grounded 
reasons, for believing in a passage through, into the polar sea, 
was the assertion of Captain Ross, that with his own eyes, ina 
moment of clear weather, he had distinctly seen the land ahead, 
extending directly across their course: Here was plausible the- 
ory, opposed to positive averment. Facts are said to be stub- 
born things, but the hardyhood of Mr. Parry prevailed over 
them in this instance. He believed that his commander had 
been deceived by an optical illusion ; and on his return to Eng- 
land made such a representation of this belief, as induced the 
British admiralty to dispatch him, with the two vessels we have 
mentioned, to solve his own theory. The point, to which we 
have conducted him, was to decide his fate. If he found nothing 
but a bay—his modest unbelief, seconded as it was with sound 
reason, would be termed arrogant pretension, in the face of re- 
spectable testimony: but if there did indeed exist a passage, 
and he could penetrate it, he was at once placed in that niche 
in the temple of Fame, that already contained Van Dieman, 
Magellan, De Gama, Cook, and a few others—We believe that 
Columbus is entitled to one by himself. 

The Hecla being far ahead of her consort, Mr. Parry, on 
making the coast at Possession Bay, near the southern entrance 
to the sound, landed, with a view to take some observations. 
To their astonishment they found the impressions of the feet of 
human beings in the snow ; which on examination proved to be 
the tracks of those who landed from the expedition of the pre- 
ceding vear—a pretty fair evidence of the climate, which must 
be both dry and cold.This was in latitude 73° 31” 06, longitude 
77° 22 21’, differing buta mile or two from the observations of 
Sir John Ross: Carey’s Atlas of 1818, which lies on our table, 
places the same point, in about the same latitude, bat about 
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10° of longitude, farther west. One of the most material 
changes that will grow out of this voyage, will be in the maps 
and charts of the northern parts of our continent: we must be 
content in future, to resign not only our claims to the whole of 
Greenland, but we think, toa great district which hes north of 
Hudson’s Bay, and west of Baffin’s, both of which prove to be 
islands. We must also confine our limits to between 74° north 
latitude, and 53° of south. The reader will perceive, this is 
giving the rest of the world Terra del Fuego into the bargain. 
Happily for us, there is not only room within these boundaries 
to attain to the fuli stature of man, but to the exercise of all his 
virtues. The dip of theneedle, at this point, was 86° 03° 42’, 
and its variation 108° 48’ 35’ westerly: the rise and fall of 
the tides, from 6 to 8 feet. 

The wind and swell were now both from the wesiward, tan- 
talizing our navigators, who were burning with the desire to 
resolve their doubts as to the character of the sound. In addi- 
tion to the obstacles of the weather, the bad qualities of the 
gun-brig raised upon, were exhibiting themselves. ‘The wea- 
ther was ciear, and the sound tolerably free from ice, but the 
Hecla was compelled to carry easy sail, to allow her consort to 
keep in sight, at the very moment when the whole fortune of 
the expedition was atissue. Yielding at length to his desire 
to get on, Mr. Parry, rightly judging that it was impossible they 
should not meet again in that narrow passage, determined to 
leave the Griper to make a commentary on the foresight of her 
superiors, in following him at her convenience. Appointing, 
therefore, the meridian of 85° west, (this was beyond the Cro- 
ker mountzins of Sir John Ross!) as a place of rendezvous, he 

made sai! tn his own ship, and stood boldly on, against the ram- 
part of the knight. Calm and head winds still continued to re- 
tard their progress, but they got a distinct view of both sides of 
the sound on the evening : f the 2d August. There was a ma- 
nifest ditierence in the formation of the land on the north and 
south shores, that was encouraging—the former being low and 
smooth, with but little snow; and “the latter, mountainous, un- 
even, and covered. The ship was also pitching so much, with 
a westerly swell, as to throw the water into the cabin windows. 
On the 3d, they took an eas sterly breeze, and ran merrily, on 
their desired course. 


‘Being favoured at length by the easterly breeze which was 
bringing up the Griper, and for which we had long been looking 
with much impatience, a crowd of sail was set to carry us with all! 
rapidity to the westward. It is more easy to imagine than to des- 
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cribe the almost breathless anxiety which was now visible in every 
countenance, while, as the breeze increased to a fresh gale, we ran 
quickly up the Sound. The mast-heads were crowded by the offi- 
cers and men during the whole afternoon ; and an unconcerned ob- 
server, if any could have been unconcerned on such an occasion, 
would have been amused by the eagerness with which the various 
reports from the crow’s nest were received, all, however, hitherto 
favourable to our most sanguine hopes. 

‘ Between four and six P. M., we passed several ripplings on the 
water, as if occasioned by a weather tide, but no bottom could be 
found with the hand-leads. Being now abreast of Cape Castlereagh, 
more distant land was seen to open out to the westward of it, and 
between the cape and this land was perceived an inlet, to which I 
have given the name of the Navy Board’s Inlet. We saw points of 
land apparently all round this inlet, but being ata very great distance 
from it we were unable to determine whether it was continuous or 
not. But as the land on the western side appeared so much lower 
and smoother than that on the opposite side near Cape Castlereagh, 
and came down so near tbe horizon, about the centre of the inlet, 
the general impression was, that it is not continuous in that part. 
As our business lay to the westward, however, and not to the south, 
the whole of this extensive inlet was, in a few hours, lost in dis- 
tance. 

‘In the mean time the land had opened out, on the opposite shore, 
to the northward and westward of Cape Warrender, consisting of 
high mountains, and in some parts of table land. Several headlands 
were here distinctly made out, of which the northernmost and most 
conspicuous, was named after Captain Nicholas Lechmere Pateshall. 
of the Royal Navy. The extensive bay into which Cape Pateshall 
extends, and which, at the distance we passed it, appeared to be 
broken or detached in many parts, was named Croker’s Bay, in ho- 
nour of Mr. Croker, Secretary of the Admiralty ; | have called this 
large opening a bay, though the quickness with which we sailed past 
it did not allow us to determine the absolute continuity of land round 
the bottom of it; it is, therefore, by no means improbable, that a 
passage may here be one day found from Sir James Lancaster's 
Sound into the northern sea. ‘The Cape, which lies on the western 
side of Croker’s Bay, was named after Sir Everard Home. 

‘Our course was nearly due west, and the wind still continuing to 
freshen, took us ina few hours nearly out of sight of the Griper. 
The only ice which we met-with consisted of a few large bergs very 
much washed by the sea; and, the weather being remarkably clear, 
so as to enable us to run with perfect satety, we were, by midnight, 
in a great measure relieved from our anxiety respecting the suppo- 
sed continuity of land at the bottom of this magnificent inlet, having 
reached the longitude of 83° 12’, where the two shores are still 
above thirteen leagues apart, without the slightest appearance of any 
land to the westward of us for four or five points of the compass. 
Von. IV. 9 
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The colour of the water having become rather lighter, we hove-to 
at this time for the Griper, and obtained soundings in one hundred 
and fifty fathoms on a muddy bottom. The wind increased so much 
as to make it necessary to close-reef the sails, and to get the top- 
gallant yards down, and there was a breaking sea from the eastward. 
A great number of whales were seen in the course of this day’s ran. 

‘On the 4th, having made the ship snug, so as to be in readiness to 
round to, should the land be seen a-head, and the Griper having 
come up within a few miles of us, we again bore up at one A. M. 
At half-past three, Lieutenant Beechey, who had relieved me ow 
deck, discovered from the crow’s nest, a reef of rocks, in shore of ns 
to the northward, on which the sea was breaking. These breakers 
appeared to tie directly off a cape, which we named after Rear Ad- 
miral Joseplt Bullen, and whioh lies immediately to the eastward of 
an inlet, that | named Brooking Cuming Inlet. As the sea had now 
become high, and the water appeared discoloured at some distance 
without the breakers, the Hecla was immediately rounded to, for the 
purpose of sounding; we could find no bottom with fifty fathoms ot 
line, but the Griper coming up shortly after, obtained soundings in 
seventy-five fathoms, on a bottom of sand and mud. We here met 
with innumerable loose masses of ice, upon which the sea was con- 
stantly breaking, In a manner so much resembling the breakers on 
shoals, as to make it a matter of some little uncertainty at the time, 
whether those of which | have spoken above, might not also have 
been caused by ice. It is possible, therefore, that shoal water may 
not be found to exist mn this place ; but I thought it right to mark the 
spot on the chart, to warn future navigators when approaching this 
part of the coast. That there is something out of the common way 
in this neighbourhood, appears, however, more than probable from 
the soundings obtained by the Griper, which are much less than we 
found them inany other part of the Sound at the same distance from 
Jand. 

‘ At seven A. M., there being less sea, and no appearance of bro- 
ken or discoloured water, we again bore away to the westward, the 
Griper having joined us about the meridian of 85°, which had been 
appointed as our place of rendezvous. Since the preceding evening, 

a thick haze bad been hanging over the horizon to the southward, 
which prevented our seeing the land in that direction to the west- 
ward of 87°, while the whole of the northern shore, though, as it af- 
wards proved, at a greater distance from us, was distinctly visible. 
At noon, being in latitude 74° 15’ 53” N., longitude, by chronome- 
ters, 86° 30’ 30,” we were near two inlets, of which the eastern- 
most was named Burnet [nlet, and the other Stratton Inlet. The 
land between these two had very much the appearance of an island. 
We rounded to, for the purpose of sounding, as well as to wait for 
our consort, and found no bottom with one hundred and seventy fa- 
thoms of line, the water being of a dirty light-green colour. The 
cliffs on this part of the coast present a singular appearance, being 
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stratified horizontally, and having a number of regular projecting 
masses of rock, broad at the bottom, and coming to a point at the 
top, resembling so many buttresses, raised by art at equal intervals. 

‘ After lying-to for an hour, we again bore up to the westward, and 
soon after discovered a cape, afterwards named by Captain Sabine, 
Cape Fellfoot, which appeared to form the termination of this coast ; 
and as the haze, which still prevailed to the south, prevented our 
seeing any land in that quarter, and the sea was literally as free 
from ice as any part of the Atlantic, we began to flatter ourselves 
that we had fairly entered the Polar sea, and some of the most san- 
guine among us had even calculated the bearing and distance of icy 
Cape, as a matter of no very difficult or improbable accomplishment. 
This pleasing prospect was rendered the more flattering by the sea 
having, as we thought, regained the usual oceanic colour, and by a 
long swell which was relling in from the southward and eastward, At 
six P. M., however, land was reported to be seen a-head. The 
vexation and anxiety produced on every countenance by such a re- 
port, was but too visible, until, on a nearer approach, it was found to 
be only an island, of no very large extent, and that, on each side of 
it, the horizon still appeared clear for several points of the compass. 
More land was also discovered beyond Cape Fellfoot, immediately to 
the westward of which lies a deep and broad bay, which I named 
after my friend, Mr. Maxwell, to whose kindness and unremitting at- 
tention, | am more indebted than it might be proper here to express. 
At eight P. M., we came te some ice of no great breadth or thick- 
ness, extending several miles in a direction nearly parallel to our 
course ; and as we could see clear water over it to the southward, 
I was for some time in the hope, that it would prove a detached 


stream, from which no obstruction to our progress westerly was to 


be apprehended. At twenty minutes past ten, however, the wea- 
ther having become hazy, andthe wind light, we perceived that the 
ice, along which we had been sailing for the last two hours, was join- 
ed, at the distance of half a mile to the westward of us, to a compact 
and impenetrable body of floes, which lay across the whole breadth 
of the strait, formed by the island, and the western point of Max- 
well Bay. We hauled our wind to the northward, just in time to 
avoid being embayed in the ice, on the outer edge of which a con- 
siderable surf, the effect of the late gale, was thenrolling. A second 
island was discovered to the southward of the former, to both of 
which I gave the name of Prince Leopold’s Isles, in honour of his 
Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. Immediately to 
the eastward of these islands, there was a strong water-sky. indica- 
ting a considerable extent of open sea, but a bright ice-blink to the 
westward afforded little hope, for the present, of finding a passage in 
‘the desired direction. We saw to day, for the first time, a number 


of white whales ; (Delphinus Albicans ;) guillemots, fulmar petrels, 
“ind kittiwakes, were also numerous near the ice.’ pp. 34—38. 
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Our navigator was now fairly in the Polar Basin, and had 
sailed dirccily over the Croker mountains, (what an unlucky 
name !)—and in short, had done, what, amongst the hundreds 
who have attempted it, no other seaman could ever perform. 

The Griper having sprung both her top-masts. we presume 
in carrying sail, from a natural wish to share in the honour of 
the passage, (alas poor Griper!)—her commander took the op- 
portunity of a caim (when the Hecla could not run away from 
her) to shift them. In the mean time, Mr. Parry sent his boats 
for ice to make fresh water. It seems that after entering Davis’s 
Straits, no other water was used for fifteen months, than such 
as was obtained by melting the ice, or from pools that they 
found on the “ bergs”’ and * floes.’? Finding that their farther 
passage to the west was impossible at that time, from the quan- 
tities of ice that filled the channel, Mr. Parry ran to the south- 
ward, and entered a large inlet, ten leagues in width, that 
stretched far to the south. 

It was while in this inlet, that our navigator made the inte- 
resting and important discovery, that his compasses were no 
longer of use tohim. We will give the account, in his own lan- 
guage : 

* Since the time we first entered Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, the 


sluggishness of the compasses, as well as the amount of their irregn-" 


larity, produced by the attraction of the ship’s iron, had been found 
very rapidly, though uniformly, to increase, as we proceeded to the 
westward; so much, indeed, that for the last two days, we had been 
under the necessity of giving up altogether the usual observations 
for determining the variation of the needle on board the ships. This 
irregularity became more and more obvious as we now advanced to 
the southward. The rough magnetic bearing of the sun, at noon, or 
at midnight, or when on the prime vertical, as compared with its 
true azimuth, was sufficient to render this increasing inefficiency of 
the compass quite apparent. For example, at noon this day, while 
we were observing the meridian altitude, the bearing of the sun was 
two points on the Hecla’s larboard bow, and consequently her true 
course was about S.S.W. The binnacle and azimuth compasses at 
the same time agreed in showing N.N.W.1W.; making the variation 
to be allowed on that course, eleven points and a half westerly, cor- 
responding nearly with an azimuth taken on the following morning, 
which gave 137° 12”. It was evident, therefore, that a very mate- 
rial change had taken place in the dip, or the variation, or in both 
these phenomena, since we had last an opportunity of obtaining ob- 
servations upon them; which rendered it not improbable that we 
were now making a very near approach to the magnetic pole. This 
supposition was further strengthened on the morning of the 7th; 
when, having decreased our latitude to about 73°, we found that no 
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alteration whatever in the absolute course on which the Hecla was 
steering. produced a change of more than three or four points in the 
direction indicated by the compass, which continued uniformly from 
N.N.E. to N.N.W., according as the ship’s head was placed on one 
side or the other of the magnetic meridian. We now, therefore, 
witnessed, for the first time, the curious phenomenon of the directive 
power of the needle, becoming so weak as to be completely over- 
come by the attraction of the ship; so that the needle might now be 
properly said to point to the north pole of the ship. It was only, 
however, in those compasses in which the lightness of the cards, and 
great delicacy in the suspension, had been particularly attended to, 
that even this degree of uniformity prevailed ; for, in the heavier 
cards, the friction upon the points of suspension was much too great 
to be overcome even by the ship’s attraction, and they consequently 
remained indifferenily in any position in which they happened to be 
placed. For the purposes of navigation, therefore, the compasses 
were from this time no longer consulted; and in a few days after- 
wards, the binnacles were removed as useless lumber, from the deck 
to the carpenter’s store room, where they remained during the rest 
of the season, the azimuth compass alone being kept on deck, for 
the purpose of watching any changes which might take place in the 
directive power of the needle: and the true courses and direction of 
the wind were in future noted in the log-book, as obtained to the 
nearest quarter point, when the sun was visible, by the azimuth of 
that object and the apparent time. 

‘ Being desirous of obtaining all the magnetic observations we were 
able, on a spot which appeared to be replete with interest in this 
department of science, and the outer margin of the ice, consisting 
entirely of small loose pieces, which were not sufficiently steady for 
using the dipping needle. we hauled up for the nearest part of the 
eastern shore, for the purpose of landing there with the instruments. 
We got in with it about noon, having very regularly decreased our 
soundings from forty to fifteen and a half fathoms ; in which depth, 
having tacked, at the distance of two miles and a half from the shore, 
two boats were despatched from each ship, under the command of 
Lieutenants Beechey and Hoppner, who, together with Captain Sa- 
bine, were directed to make the necessary observations, and to col- 
lect whatever specimens of natural history the place might afford. 
They landed on a beach of sand and stones, having passed, at the 
dist:nce of one mile from it, several large masses of ice aground in 
six to eight fathoms water, which shoaled from thence gradually into 
the shore. ‘The officers describe this spot as more barren and 
dreary than any on which they had yet landed in the arctic regions ; 
there being scarcely any appearance of vegetation, except here and 
there a small tuft of stunted grass, and one or two species of saxi- 
irage and poppy, although the ground was so swampy in many pla- 
ces that they could scarcely walk about. ‘This part of the coast is 
rather low, the highest hill near the landing place being found, by 
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geometrical measurement, to be only three hundred and eighty-erght 
feet above the ievel of the sea; and there was at this time very little 
snow remaining upon it. The fixed rocks near the surface consist 
chiefly of lime stone ; but quartz, granite and hornblende occurred 


in detached lumps, most of which were incrusted with a thin coat of 
lime. The bed of a small stream, which ran between two rocks of 


lime stone, was composed entirely of clay slate. The temperature 
of this stream of water was 421 , that of the air, in the shade, being 
511 , and of the earth two or three inches below the surface: 341. 
At a short distance from the sea, Lieutenant Hoppner discovered a 
jarge mass of iron stone, which was found to attract the magnet very 
powerfully. There were no traces of inhabitants to be seen on this 
part of the coast. Part of the vertebra ofa whale was found at some 
distance from the beach; but this had probably been carried there 
by bears, the tracks of whom were visible on the moist soil. The 
only birds seen were a few ptarmigans (Tetrao Lagopus) and snow 
buntings. 

‘ The latitude of the place of observation was 72° 45’ 15”, and its 
longitude, by the chronometers, 89° 41’ 22”. The dip of the needle 
was 88° 26’ 42”, and the variation 118° 23’ 37” westerly. The di- 
rective power of the horizontal needle, undisturbed as it was by the 
attraction of the ship, was even here found to be so weak, in Captain 
Kater’s azimuth compasses, which were the most sensible, that they 
required constant tapping with the hand to make them traverse at 
all. At half past one, when the boats landed, Lieut. Beechey found 
the tide ebbing, and it appeared by the marks on the beach, to have 
fallen about eighteen inches. At fifty minutes past four, when they 
left the shore, it had fallen six feet and a half more, by which we 
considered the time of high water on that day to be about half past 
twelve, and about twenty minutes past eleven on the full and change 
days ofthe moon. ‘The whole rise of tide, being nearly the highest 
of the springs, appears to have been ten feet, and the ebb was found 
io set strong to the southward in-shore. A boat being moored to the 
bottom, at three miles distance from the land, at five P.M. not the 
smallest current was perceptible. From these and several subse- 
quent observations, there is good reason to suppose that the flood 
tide comes from the south in this inlet’ Before the boats left the 
shore, a staff was erected on a hill near the landing place, having a 
board nailed to it, on which the names of the ships and the date were 
painted ; ; and at three yards in the direction of the magnetic rorth 
from the statl, which may be distinguished with a glass at three miles 
distance from the land, a bottle was burted, with a paper, containing 
an account of the time, and the object of our visit to this spot.’ 


Mr. Parry found, as he proceeded south, a point (about 72° 
50’) when the weedie became still more sluggish, and in fact, 
when those that did traverse at all, invariably pointed to the 
head of the ship; but the want of time prevented the renewal 
ef the observations on shore. The reader will perceive, that 
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itis the opinion of our navigator, that the flood tide set from 


the south into this inlet. If so, it must come through Hudson’s 
Bay. ‘There is an unexplored inlet in Hudson’s Bay, in about 
the same longitude with Prince Regent’s, (the one the ships 
were in) that leads ina northerly direction, and the probability 
is strong, that they are the same passage. If so, the whole 
country on the west side of Baflin’s Bay, is, like that on the 
east, an island, or rather a group of islands. After penetrating 
a0 low as 71° 53 30”, a distance of about 120 miles, the ships 
returned to the northward, in order to make an effort to reach 
the Pacific. In this part of his voyage, Mr. Parry laboured 
under an embarrassment that has long been unknown to ma- 
riners—that of uncertainty in the course he was steering: 
for his compasses were useless. ‘The wind blew generally up 
or down the inlet, and one day, ina fog, he governed himself 
by this circumstance ; but, on the following, having, if we may 
so express it, lost the scent, he was compelled to make fast to 
a‘ floe,” and wait for clear weather. 

By the middle of August they were clear of this inlet, but 
found too much ice to get farther to the westward. On the 15th 
they landed, and ascended a hill 6 or 800 feet high, which com- 
manded an extensive view in the direction of their course. 
There was no land, except the islands which lay along, in 
nearly a line on the parallel of 74° 30’, but there was a fearful 
barrier of ice. This, however, opened completely by the 21st, 
and they stood on their voyage. ‘The sea in which they were 
now sailing, formed a kind of sound, about equal in width to 
that of Sir James Lancaster, being formed on one side by the 
continent, and on the other, by a constant succession of islands, 
to which our navigator gave the names of Cumberland, Bathurst, 
Byam Martin, and Melville ; besides divers others, which were 
smaller, and laid more in their route. On Byam Martin, a 
party landed, and found in four different places the ruins of 
Esquimaux huts. 


‘The remains of Esquimaux habitations were found in four differ- 
ent places. Six of these, which Captain Sabine had an opportunity 
of examining, and which are situated ona level, sandy bank, at the 
side of a small ravine near the sea, are described by him as consist- 
ing of stones rudely placed in a circular, or rather an elliptical form. 
They were from seven to ten feet in diameter; the broad flat sides 
of the stones standing vertically, and the whole structure, if such it 
may be called, being exactly similar to that of the summer huts of 
the Esquimaux, which we had seen at Hare Island the preceding 
year. Attached to each of them was a smaller circle, generally four 
or five feet ia diameter, which had probably been the fire-place. 
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The small circles were placed indifferently, as to their direction 
from the huts to which they belonged ; and from the moss and sand 
which covered some of the lower stones, particularly those which 
composed the flooring of the huts, the whole encampment appeared 
to have been deserted for several years.’ p. 61. 


From this period, until the 5th September, the ships pro- 
ceeded slowly to the westward, encountering constant dangers 
from the ice ; and moving, necessarily, with great caution, on 
account of the narrowness of the channel, and its vicinity to 
the land. It seems to be a fact, peculsar to this sea, that the 
shores are uniformly bold: to this circumstance, and the few 
reefs that existed being covered with grounded ice, the vessels 
are probably indebted for their safety. On the 5th, they had 
reached the meridian of 110° west longitude, and became en- 
titled to the reward of £5000, that had been offered by the Bri- 
tish Government. Notwithstanding their unremitting industry, 
our navigators were unable to reach farther than to 113° west, 
by the 17th of that month—whence they thought it prudent to 
return for winter quarters. On the 15th, they had landed with 
their compasses, and found the variation to be 117° 52’ 22”, 
easterly! Of course, they had gone to the westward of the 
magnetic Pole. The ships encountered imminent danger, in 
returning to a harbour that they had already visited, in about 
109° 20’; and the poor unfortunate Griper was actually pressed 
upon the beach by the moving ice. As she was a strong vessel, 
being well fitted in this particular, she received no material 
damage from this, and one or two other unnatural elevations, that 
she sustained during the voyage; and what is equally fortunate, 
when the ice receded, she fell into her proper element again— 
in defiance of her untimely growth—the right side uppermost. 

So far our adventurers had been stimulated by ambition, and 
flattered with their success; but now they had before them, the 
sloomy prospects of ten months of in-action, and an arctic 
winter. Mr. Parry persevered in his hardy undertaking, until 
he was actually frozen out of the desired harbour, and a channel 
was cut two or three miles through the ice, in order to bring 
his vessels to a place of safety. This was happily performed 
by the 23d of September ;—and it was the Ist of August the 
succeeding year, before they were able to get their ships to 
sea again—a period of ten months and eight days. 

Our author lets us into the secret of their amusements during 
this tedious confinement. 

‘ Our theatrical entertainments took place regularly once a fort- 


night, and continued to prove a source of infinite amusement to the 
men. Our stock of plays was so scanty, consisting only of one or 
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two volumes, which happened accidentally to be on board, that it 
was with difficulty we could find the means of varying the perform- 
ances sufficiently ; our authors, therefore, set to work, and produ- 
ced, as a Christmas piece, a musical entertainment, expressly 
adapted to our audience, and having such a reference to the service 
on which we were engaged, and the suceess we had so far experi- 
enced, as at once to afford a high degree of present recreation, and 
to stimulate, if possible, the sanguine hopes which were entertained 
by all on board, of the complete accomplishment of our enterprise. 
We were at one time apprehensive, that the severity of the weather 
wonld have prevented the continuance of this amusement, but the 
perseverance of the officers overcame every difficulty ; and, per- 
haps for the first time since theatrical entertainments were invented, 
more than one or two plays were performed, on board the Hecla, 
with the thermometer below zero on the stage. 

‘The North Georgia Gazette, which I have already mentioned, 
was a source of great amusement, not only to the contributors, but 
to those who, from diffidence of their own talents, or other reasons, 
could not be prevailed on to add their mite to the little stock of lite- 
rary composition, which was weekly demanded ; for those who de- 
clined to write were not unwilling to read, and more ready to criti- 
cise, than those who wielded the pen ; but it was that good humour- 
ed sort of criticism that could not give offence. The subjects hand- 
led in this paper were, of course, various, but generally applicable 
to our own situation. Of its merits or defects it will not be neces- 
sary for me to say any thing here, as I find that the officers, who 
were chiefly concerned in carrying it on, have agreed to print it, 
for the entertainment of their friends ; the publisher being at liber- 
ty, after supplying each with a certain number of copies, to dispose 
of the rest. 

‘ The return of each successive day had been always very deci- 
dedly marked by a considerable twilight for some time about noon, 
that on the shortest day being sufficient to enable us to walk out 
very comfortably for nearly two hours. ‘here was usually, in clear 
weather, a beautiful arch of bright red light, overspreading the 
southern horizon for an hour or two before and after noon, the light 
increasing, of course, in strength, as the sun approached the meri- 
dian. Short as the day now was, if indeed any part of the twenty- 
four hours could properly be called by that na:ne, the reflection of 
light from the snow, aided occasionally by a bright moon, was at all 
times sufficient to prevent our experiencing, even under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, any thing like the gloomy night which 
occurs in more temperate climates. Especial care was taken, during 
the time the sun was below the horizon, to preserve the strictest 
regularity in the time of our meals, and in the various occupations 
which engaged our attention during the day ; and this, together with 
the gradual and imperceptible manner in which the days had short- 
ened, prevented this kind of life, so novel to us in reality, from ap- 
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pearing very inconvenient, or indeed like any thing out of the com- 
mon way. It must be confessed, however, that we were not sorry 
to have arrived, without any serious suffering, at the shortest day ; 

and we watched with no ordinary degree of pleasure, the slow ap- 
proach of the returning sun.’ 


The North Georgia Gazette is appended to the volume, and 
we can readily imagine, was a source of great entertainment to 
the gentlemen of the expedition. It is mortifying to observe, 
in looking over its brief pages, that human passions could still 
burn in that cold climate. It would seem that no little feeling 
was excited in their insulated community, by some of the sati- 
rical articles, and that an opposition paper was, literally, in 
contemplation, which was, as literally, written down. There 
were one or two clever men in the ships, who showed a good 
deal of tact and humour in their articles—particularly one who 
managed the poetical corner. The following is an account of 
their labours in the Green-Room, of this limited theatre. 


‘ For the Winter Chronicle. 


THE GREEN ROOM, OR A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


Come list to a story my Muse would relate, 
A story she long will remember, 
To tell it in verse, she has puzzled her pate ; 
?Tis a scene that occurred in North Georgia—late 
One evening in gloomy December. 


*T was night, and the moon had illumined the hill, 
Not a leaf onthe mountain-top trembled, 

The wolf ceased his howling, and each purling rill 

Had forgotten to murmur, as frozen streams will, 

Not a sound could be heard, for all nature stood still, 
While the players in the green-room assembled. 


First old Daddy Philpot* came tottering in, 
As tall and as stiff as a hop-stick, 
With wo-begone visage, lank chops and long chin, 
He for allthe world look’d like the picture of Sin, 
Or like a Death’s head on a mop-stick ! 


«* Adzooks !”’ quoth Maria,* ‘‘ this body won’t meet; 
‘* How the deuce shall I e’er get my sash on? 
‘‘ These shoes are too clumsy by half for my feet— 
‘¢So do what I will I shall never look neat, 
** It’s enough to put Job in a passion!” 


Then comes the young Cit,* in his coat of light green, 
(Nota bene, ’twas made of a curtain, ) 


* Characters in the Citizen, which was preparing for representation. 
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Like a true city counting-house dandy, | ween: 
Such a medley of finery never was seen, 
At this end of the town, | am certain. 


‘‘ You Tom,” cries Corinna, ‘‘ come lace up my stays, 
‘* But tuck my shirt carefully first in.” 
Tom pull’d till Corinna look’d red in the face, 
But she bore it, sweet soul, with a very good grace, 
When, bounce! went an eye-let hole, crack went the lace, 
*T was like a ripe gooseberry bursting! 


Then enter poor Beaufort, with look so profound, 

You’d have sworn he was troubled with phthisic ; 
‘You look, sir,”’ quoth Moll, ‘‘ like a sheep in a pound, 
‘¢Or a soldier afloat, or a sailor aground, 

‘*Or a monkey about to take physic !’’f 


* * * * 


‘¢ You’ve laced me so tight, I declare I'm half dead,” 
‘* Pooh, nonsense, make haste, put your shoes on.” 
‘‘ Where the devil’s my wig ?”’---‘* Why, a top of your head.” 
‘¢ Who can lend me a pin, or aneedle and thread ?”” 
‘¢] wish it was over, and I snug in bed.” 
Happy scene of theatric confusion ! 


But see! the confusion draws near to a close, 
And the Muse has near done her inditing. 
The painter his art on each visage bestows ; 
By skilful arrangement on many a nose 
The lily now blooms, where before blush’d the rose. 


Good luck to vermilion and whiting! 
* * * * 


Peerinc Tom.’ 


But, leaving this lighter part of the subject, we will return 
io the employment of our mariners, in their winter’s solitude. 
No opportunity was omitted to make such experiments as might 
be conducive to the advancement of science. At the head of 
this department was placed a Captain Sabine, an officer of ar- 
tillery, who had accompanied the former expedition in the same 
capacity. Much of his time was spent on shore, in making 
observations, and regulating the different instruments necessary 
to ascertain, with accuracy, the situation of their new disco- 
veries. His duty appears to have been faithfully, although not 
at all times, successfully performed. He particularly experi- 
enced great difficulty the following summer, in fixing his pendu- 
lum perpendicularly, owing to the thawingand the freezing of the 
ground. The Aurora Borealis was often seen, but by no means 
in that brilliancy and beauty that was anticipated—one excep- 


+ “TJ like a simile half a mile long.” —Maria in the Citizen. 
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tion occurred, however, the account of which (by Captain 
Sab:ne) we will insert. 


‘¢ Vr. Edwards, from whom we first beard that the Aurora was 
visible, described it as forming a complete arch, having its legs 
nearly north and south of each other, and passing a little to the east- 
ward of the zenith. When I went upon the ice, the arch had bro- 
ken up; towards the southern horizon was the ordinary Aurora, 
such as we had lately seen on clear nights, being a pale light, appa- 
rently issuing from behind an obscure cloud, at from six to twelve 
decrees of altitude, extending more or less towards the east or west 
on diferent nights, and at different times of the same night, having 
no determined centre or point of bisection, the greater part, and 
even at times the whole of the luminous appearance being sometimes 
to the east, and sometimes to the west of south, but rarely seen in 
the northern horizon, or beyond the east and west points of the hea- 
vens. ‘This corresponds with the Aurora most commonly noticed in 
Britain, except that it is there as peculiar to the northern as here to 
the southern horizon, occasionally shooting upwards in rays and 
gleams of lighi. It was vot distinguished by any unusual brilliancy 
or extent on this occasion, the splendid part of the phenomenon being 
detached, and apparently quite distinct. 

‘¢ ‘Tbe luminous arch had broken into irregular masses, streaming 
with much rapidity in difterent directions, varying continually in 
shape and intensity, and extending themselves from north, by the 
east, tu south. If the surface of the heavens be supposed to be di- 
vided by a plane passing through the meridian, the Aurora was con- 
fined, during the time I saw it, to the eastern side of the plane, 
and was usually most vivid and in larger masses in the E. S. E. than 
elsewhere. Mr. Parry and | noticed to each other, that where the 
Aurora was very brilliant, the stars seen through it were somewhat 
dimmed, though this remark is contrary to former experience. 

‘ The distribution of light has been described as irregular and in 
constant change ; the various masses, however, seemed to have a 
tendency to arrange themselves into two arches, one passing near 
the zenith, and a second about midway between the zenith and hori- 
zon, both having generally a north and south direction, but curving 
towards each other, so that their legs produced would complete an 
ellipse ; these arches were as quickly dispersed as formed. At one 
time a part of the arch near the zenith was bent into convolutions, 
resembling those of a snake in motion, and undulating rapidly, an 
appearance which we had not before observed. The end towards 
the north was also bent like a shepherd’s crook, which is not uncom- 
mon. It is difficult to compare the light produced by an Aurora with 
that of the moon, because the shadows are rendered. faint and indise 
tinct by reason of the general diffusion of the Aurora; but I should 
think the effect of the one now described, scarcely equal to that of 
the moon wien a week old. The usual pale light of the Aurora 


strongly resembles that produced by the combustion of phosphorus : 
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a very slight tinge of red was noticed on this occasion, when the 
Aurora was most vivid, but no other colours were visible. Soon 
after we returned on board, the splendid part wholly disappeared, 
leaving only the ordinary light near the horizon ; in other respects, 
the night remained unchanged, but on the following day it blew a 
fresh gale from the north and N.N.W.” This Aurora had the ap- 
pearance of being very near us, and we listened attentively for the 
sound which is said sometimes to accompany brilliant displays of this 
phenomenon, but neither on this nor on any other occasion, could 
any be distinguished. On the following day, the Aurora was re- 
peatedly seen for an hour or two together, assuming the shape of a 
long low arch, frem 3° to 12° high in the centre, extending from 
south to N. W.’ pp. 121-2. 


Notwithstanding that a needle was kept on shore, suspended 
by a thread, under the eye of Captain Sabine, it was not found 
to be in the slightest degree affected at any time, by the Aurora 
Borealis. Many singular phenomena were observed, during the 
intense cold of the winter.—The sun was found to affect the 
thermometer, when exposed to its rays, five degrees, on the 
11th February, with a meridian altitude of one degree. They 
frequently heard conversations, in an ordinary tone, at the dis- 
tance ofa mile. Mr. Parry relates an instance where he heard 
singing, at a much greater distance. On one occasion, when 
a party of officers were walking, two miles directly to leeward 
of the ships, they were nearly suffocated, for a moment, by get- 
ting into the line of smoke from the vessels: The destitution of 
heat in the atmosphere, was such, that the component parts of 
smoke were held by the air, without decomposition, or solution. 
By the last of November, they began to experience the extre- 
mity of winter. ‘The vapour from their breaths would condense 
and freeze in the night, so as to occupy all hands, for two or 
three hours in the day, scraping it away, ‘ in order to prevent 
‘ the bedding from becoming wet, by the increase of tempera- 
‘ture occasioned by the fires’-—the thermometer being often 
below —40° in the open air. To obviate this difficulty, they 
banked the snow around the bends of the vessels. ‘The sur- 
geons discovered that sores healed with great difliculty, and 
extraordinary precautions against frost-bites became doubly 
necessary. It was fortunate for the ignorant and unreflecting 
seamen, that they were so ably and prudently commanded. 
Ou the night of the 20:h, the thermometer was at —46°, anda 
gale of wind, from the northward, raised it during twenty-four 
hours, to —21°. Is not this indicative of an open sea in that 
direction? We earnestly wish, that a man of the enterprize of 
Captain Parry, could be sent, between Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, in the direction of the North Pole. He might be frozen 
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up a winter,—he probably would,—but islands no doubt exist 
there, as well as in a lower !atitude ; and we anticipate a more 
open sea, and milder climate. 

By the aid of stoves, they maintained a temperature in the 
ships, which was fiequently sixty degrees higher than that of 
the air. Mosi of their liquids froze, and they suffer:d a heavy 
loss in the lemon juices, that were on board, as antiscorbutics— 
the only resource was to remove the cases which contained 
them, from the sides of the vessel to midships. A few gallons 
of very highly concentrated vinegar, withstood the frost ; but 
even this congealed to the thickness of honey. 


‘ The circumstances of our situation being such as have never be- 
fore occurred to the crews of any of his majesty’s ships, it may not, 
perhaps, be considered wholly uninteresting to know in what man- 
ner our time was thus so fully occupied throughout the long and se- 
vere winter, which it was our lot to experience, and particularly du- 
ring a three month’s interval of nearly total darkness. 

‘ The officers and quarter-masters were divided into four watches, 
which were regularly kept, as at sea, while the remainder of the 
ship’s company were allowed to enjoy their night’s rest undisturbed. 
The hands were turned up at a quarter before six, and both decks 
were well rubbed with stones and warm sand before eight o’clock, 
at which time, as usual at sea, both officers and men went to break- 
fast. Three quarters of an hour being allowed after breakfast for 
the men to prepare themselves for muster, we then beat to divisions 
punctually at a quarter past nine, when every person on board at- 
dended on the quarter-deck, and a strict inspection of the men took 
place, as to their personal cleanliness, and the good condition, as 
well as sufficient warmth, of their clothing. ‘The reports of the offi- 
cers having been made to me, the people were then allowed to walk 
about, or more usually, to run round the upper deck, while I went 
down to examine the state of that below, accompanied, as I before 
mentioned, by Lieutenant Beechey and Mr. Edwards. The state of 
this deck may be said, indeed, to have constituted the chief source of 
our anxiety, and to have occupied by far the greatest share of our 
attention at this period. Whenever any dampness appeared, or, 
what more frequently happened, any accumulation of ice taking 
place during the preceding night, the necessary means were imme- 
diately adopted for removing it ; in the former case usually by rub- 
bing the wood with cloths, and then directing the warm air-pipe to- 
wards the place ; and in the latter, by scraping off the ice so as to 
prevent its wetting the deck by any accidental increase of tempera- 
ture, In this respect the bed-places were particularly troublesome ; 
the inner partition, or that next the ship’s side, being almost invaria- 
bly covered with more or less dampness or ice, according to the 
temperature of the deck during the preceding night. This inconve- 
nience might toa great degree have been avoided, by a sufficient 
quantity of fuel to keep up two good fires on the lower deck, through- 
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out the twenty-four hours; but our stock of coals would by no 
means permit this, bearing in mind the possibility of our spending a 
second winter within the Arctic circle ; and this comfort could only, 
therefore, be allowed on a few occasions, during the most severe part 
of the winter. 

‘In the course of my examination of the lower deck, I had always 
an opportunity of seeing those few men who were on the sick list, 
and of receiving from Mr. Edwards a report of their respective ca- 
ses ; as also of consulting that gentleman as to the means of impro- 
ving the warmth, ventilation, and general comfort of the inhabited 
parts of the ship. Having performed this duty, we returned to the 
upper deck, where I personally inspected the men ; after which 
they were sent out to walk onshore when the weather would per- 
mit, till noon, when they returned on board to their dinner. When 
the day was too inclement for them to take this exercise, they were 
ordered to run round and round the deck, keeping step to a tune on 
the organ, or, not unfrequently, to a song of their own singing. 
Among the men were a few who did not at first quite like this syste- 
matic mode of taking exercise ; but when they found that no plea, 
except that of illness, was admitted as an excuse, they not only wil- 


lingly and cheerfully complied, but made it the occasion of much hu- 
mour and frolic among themselves. 


‘ The officers, who dined at two o’clock, were also in the habit of 


occupying one or two hours in the middle of the day in rambling on 
shore, even in our darkest period, except when a fresh wind and a 
heavy snow-drift confined them within the housing of the ships. It 
may be well imagined that at this period there was but little to be 
met with in our walks on shore, which conld either amuse or interest 
us. ‘lhe necessity of not exceeding the limited distance of one ox 
two miles, lest a snow-drt{t, which often rises very suddenly, should 
prevent our return, added considerably to the dull and tedious mo- 
notony which, day after day, presented itself. T’o the southward 
was the sea, covered with one unbroken surface of ice, uniform in its 
dazzling whiteness, except that, in some parts, a few hammocks 
were seen thrown up somewhat above the general level. Nor did 
the land offer much greater variety, being almost entirely covered 
with snow, except here and there a brown patch of bare ground in 
some exposed situations, where the wind had not allowed the snow 
toremain. When viewed from the summit of the neighbouring hills, 
on one of those calm and clear days, which not unfrequently occur- 
red during the winter, the scene was such as to induce contempla- 
tion, which had, perhaps, more of melancholy than of any other 
feeling. Not an object was to be seen on which the eye could long 
rest with pleasure, unless when directed to the spot where the ships 
lay, and where our little colony was planted. The smoke which 
there issued from the several fires, affording a certain indication of 
the presence of man, gave a partial cheerfulness to this part of the 
prospect ; and the sound of voices which, during the cold weather. 
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could be heard at a much greater distance than usual, served now 
and then to break the silence which reigned around us, a silence far 
different from that peaceable composure, which characterises the 
landscape of a cultivated country ; it was the death-like stillness of 
the most dreary desolation, and the total absence of animated exist- 
ence. Such, indeed, was the want of objects to afford relief to the 
eye, or amusement to the mind, that a stone of more than usual size 
appearing above the snow, in the direction in which we were going, 
immediately became a mark, on which our eyes were unconsciously 
tixed, and towards which we mechanically advanced. 

‘ Dreary as such a scene must necessarily be, it could not, however, 
be said to be wholly wanting in interest, especially when associated 
in the mind with the peculiarity of our situation, the object which 
had brought us hither, and the hopes which the least sanguine among 
us sometimes entertained, of spending a part of our next winter in 
the more genial climate of the South-Sea islands. Perhaps, too, 
though none of us then ventured to confess it, our thoughts would 
sometimes involuntarily wander homewards, and institute a compa- 
rison between the rugged face of nature in this desolate region, and 
the livelier aspect of the happy land which we had left behind us. 

‘We had frequent occasion, in our walks on shore, to remark the 
deception which takes place in estimating the distance and magni- 
tude of objects, when viewed over an unvaried surface of snow. It 
was not uncommon for us to direct our steps towards what we took to 
be a large mass of stone, at the distance of half a mile from us, but 
which we were able totake up in our hands after ene minute’s walk. 
This was more particularly the case when ascending the brow of a 
hill, nor did we find that the deception became jess, on account of 
the frequency with which we experienced its effects. 

‘In the afternoon the men were usually occupied in drawing and 
knotting yarns, and in making points and gaskets ; a never-failing re- 
source, where mere occupation is required, and which it was neces- 
sary to perform entirely on the lower deck, the yarns becoming so 
hard and brittle, when exposed on deck to the temperature of the at- 
mosphere, as to be too stiff for working, and very easily broken. | 
may in this place remark, that our lower rigging became extremely 
slack during the severity of the winter, and gradually tightened again 
as the spring returned ; effects the very reverse of those which we 
had anticipated, and which ! can only account for by the extreme dry- 
ness of the atmosphere in the middle of winter, and the subsequent 
increase of moisture. 

‘ At half past five in the evening, the decks were cleared up, and at 
six we again beat to divisions, When the same examination of the 
men and of their births and bed-places took place as in the morning ; 
the people then went to their supper, and the officers to tea. After 


this time the men were permitted to amuse themselves as they plea- 
sed, and games of various kinds, as well as dancing and singing occa- 
sionally, went on upon the lower deck till nine o’clock, w hen they 
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went to bed, and their lights were extinguished. In order to guard 
against accidents by fire, where so many fires and lights were neces- 
sarily in use, the quarter-masters visited the lower deck every half 
hour during the night, and made their report to the officers of the 
watches that all was, in this respect, safe below ; and to secure a 
ready supply of water in case of fire, a hole was cut twice a day in 
the ice, close alongside each ship It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that the evening occupations of the officers were of a more rational 
kind than those which engaged the attention of the men. Of these, 
reading and writing were the principal employments, to which were 
occasionally added a game at chess, ora tune on the flute or violin, 
till half-past ten, about which time we all retired to rest.? pp. 112 
—15. 

Such was the monotony of their lives, and such the foresight 
that protected them in their novel situation. The thermometer 
was found, commonly, 2 or 3 degrees higher near the vessels, 
than on shore : this must have been owing to their fires, breaths, 
&e. On the night of the 14th of February, a thermometer, sus- 
pended from a pole between the ships and the shore, never rose 
above —54” ! and at six in the morning, stood as low as—55°! a 
light wind springing up from the northward, it rose immediately 
to —49°; and continued to rise until it was as high as —34°. 
This was the lowest temperature, indicated by their spirit ther- 
mometer, during the winter. While inactive, they suffered no 
inconvenience in the open air; but a motion against a slight air 
affected them severely with a pricking sensation, and a smart 
pain in the centre of the forehead. One of their amusements, 
during this extremely cold weather, was in freezing mercury,— 
Mr. Parry had caused the lining of cloth, between the double 
windows of his cabin, to be removed, in order to admit the light 

‘ ° ‘ oo 2 
of which they had now been deprived, while below deck, for 
four months. ‘This was about the middle of February, and it 
turned ovt to be a premature order ;—it admitted the air into 
the vessel, and caused a sensible change in their atmosphere for 
the worse. One of its effects was, to stop two of the chrono- 
meters in the cabin. 


‘The weather was still fine and clear overhead on the 24th, but 
there being a moderate breeze from the northward which raised a 
little snow-drift, with the thermometer from —-42° to —44° during 
the day, it was very severe in the open air. At a quarter past ten, 
while the men were running round the decks for exercise, and were 
on that account fortunately well clothed, the house on shore was dis- 
covered to be on fire. All the officers, and men of both ships, in- 
stantly ran up to extinguish it; and having, by great exertion, pull- 
ed off the roof with ropes, and knocked down a part of the sides, so 


as to allow snow to be thrown upon the flames, we succeeded in get- 
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ting it under, after three quarters of an hour, and fortunately before 
the fire had reached that end of the house where the two clocks, to- 
gether with the transit, and other valuable instruments, were stand- 
ing in their cases. Having removed these, and covered the ruins 
with snow, to prevent any remains of fire from breaking out again, 
we returned on board till more temperate weather should enable us 
to dig out the rest of the things, among which nothing of any mate- 
rial consequence was subsequently found to have suffered injury ; 
and, having mustered the ship’s companies to see that they had put 
on dry clothes before going to dinner, they were employed during 
the rest of the day in drying those which had been wet. ‘The ap- 
pearance which our faces presented at the fire was a curious one, 
almost every nose and cheek having become quite white with frost- 
bites in five minutes after being exposed to the weather ; so that it 
was deemed necessary for the medical gentlemen, together with some 
others appointed to assist them, to go constantly round, while the 
men were working at the fire, and to rub with snow the parts affect- 
ed, in order to restore animation Notwithstanding this precaution, 
which, however, saved many frost-bites, we had an addition of no 
less than sixteen men to the sick-lists of both ships, in consequence 
of this accident. Among these there were four or five cases which 
kept the patients confined for several weeks ; but John Smith, of the 
artillery, who was Captain Sabine’s servant and who, together with 
sergeant Martin, happened to be in the house at the time the fire 
broke out, was unfortunate enough to suffer much more severely. 
In their anxiety to save the dipping-needle, which was standing 
close tu the stove, and of which they knew the value, they imme- 
diately ran out with it; and Smith, not having time to put on his 
gloves, had his fingers in half an hour so benumbed, and the anima- 
tion so completely suspended, that, on his being taken on board by 
Mr. Edwards, and having his hands plunged into a basin of cold wa- 
ter, the surface of the water was immediately frozen by the intense 
cold thus suddenly communicated to it; and notwithstanding the 

most humane and unremitting attention paid to them by the medical 
gentlemen, it was found necessary, some time after, to resort to the 
amputation of a part of four fingers on one hand, and three en the 
other.’ pp. 132—3. ’ 

It was the Gth of March, before the thermometer rose to zero. 
On. the 7th, snow, that lay on the d/ack paint of the stern ot 
the vessel, which had a south exposure, thawed a little,—while 
that on yellow paint, did not yield in the least. The sun now 
began to have considerable power; and on the 16th, an expe- 
riment was made, by which the thermometer gave a difference, 
at noon, of 50°, between the stern of the vessel (in the rays of 
the sun) and in the shade. On the same evening, the North 
Georgia theatre closed, we presume, on account of the warmth 
of the weather—the thermometer standing at —13° at 3 o’clock 
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ef the afternoon! April, May, June, and July, passed away, 
in the vain hope of a liberation from this frozen prison: vege- 
tation appeared on the hills, in the shape of a few early flowers, 
and a little sorrel, which was of great service as an antiscor- 
butic. The process of thawing went on rapidly ; but there were 
eight feet in thickness of solid ice to melt, before Winter Har- 
bour could be free. In June, Mr. Parry made an excursion 
across Melville Island, with a party of his men, and accompa- 
nied by Captain Sabine. ‘They were gone fifteen days, and 
reached the opposite, or northern shore of the island. This 
was in lat. 75° 34’ 47”, long. 111° 35° 52”; variation, 135° 03’ 
55”, easterly. 

At length, on the Ist of August, the passage was sufficiently 
clear of ice, to induce them to get the ships under weigh once 
more. ‘I'his was precisely the time when they had entered 
Lancaster Sound on the preceding year, and their hopes of ef- 
fecting their passage to the Pacitic, were strong; but a little 
time dispersed them. The unfortunate Griper behaved so 
much worse than ever, that Mr. Parry convened his officers, to 
consult upon the propriety of abandoning her, and pushing on 
in the Hecla alone. She was probably only saved from this 
disgrace, by the unlucky circumstance, that her consort was 
unable to leave her—the ice completely putting a stop to their 
passage on the 16th, in lat. 74° 26’ 25", and west long. 113° 4643”. 
5—being but a short distance farther west, than they had gone 
in the preceding September. Mr. Parry observed a current set- 
ting to the east, the day they left Winter Harbour, that slacked 
about seven o’clock in the evening ; at half-past seven it was high 
water: hence he inferred that the flood tide, where they then 
were, came in through Behring’s Straits. From this time, until 
the Ist of September, they were employed in working their way 
through the ice, to the entrance of Lancaster’s Sound again. 
From this point, he sailed along the west coast, when the ice 
would permit; and, after landing once or twice, and makin 
some valuable geographical observations, he finally left those 
seas on the 26th September; and made the best of his way to 
England, where he arrived in safety,—not without, however, 
as might be expected, giving the Griper the slip. The Hecla 
arrived at Leith on the 3d November, and the Griper got into 
Shetland on the Ist. We are happy to add, that Lieut. Parry 
was promoted,—and that he has been sent out ona third expe- 
dition, to the same seas, but in a different direction. 


After reading this book, no doubt can exist that, but for the 


ice, a north-west passage was easily to be effected. We believe 
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that it can be made, in defiance of all impediments that do ex- 
ist. In this opinion we are supported by Mr. Parry. That 

gentleman remarks, that as owing to the prevalence of wester- 
ly winds, he was able to make in six days the passage back, 

that occupied him five weeks in going—the most successful 
course would be, to enter Behring’s Straits, and sail eastward. To 
this project there are many objections, which Mr. Parry him- 
self seems to think unanswerable. There is one circumstance 
that seems to have escaped our navigator. In Lancaster Sound, 
the rise and fall of the tides was about seven feet; in winter 
harbour, it was not more than two anda half feet. Through 
Lancaster Sound, the flood sets to the westward; througi: Beh- 
ring’s Straits, to the east as well as west. Ca ipl. Parry found 
Lancaster Sound much more free from ice, than the straits and 
passage between the islands, as he proceeded west: we attri- 
bute this to the rapidity of its currents, or tides. There must 
be a meridian, in the polar basin, where the tides, the one from 
the east, and the other from the west, meet: At this joint, the 
rise and fall must be less than at other p!aces, where the water 
has more time and space to diffuse itself on the ebb: conse- 
quently, there must be Jess current; and, we think, the ice, ge- 
nerally, less disturbed. The result would be, that, as it would 
have a power to maintain itself against the winds and currents, 
the ite, at that point, would be more impas:able than tn any other 
part of the sea. We are sensible, that where a variety of 
causes operate, that is a dangerous theory which confines itself 
to one. That Mr. Parry was stopped near the place where 
the tides meet, is evident from his own facts. He reached to 
where the flood set to the eastward, and the rise and fall of the 
water was trifling: It is true. that his difficulties increased after 
he had passed this point, and he was finally stopped at a small 
distance beyond it. Let us examine the reasons. Melville 
Island had land, that was estimated to be a thousand feet high ; 
and some of its hills were ascended: No land could be disco- 
vered to the west ; therefore, it is to be presumed that it was the 
last of the groupe of islands, of which it made one. The passage 
between Melville Island and the continent, or whatever land ex- 
ists to the south, could not be very great, as it was seen several 
times from the hills. ‘That the ice should stop, and form its 
greatest barrier at the throat of such an inlet, aided by the cir- 
cumstance of the mecting tides, and sluggish current, was to be 
expected. We believe, that Mr. Parry “had actually passed ihe 
point, where the greatest difficulty w ould have been encountered, 

but for the formation of the land. What alteration in the chan- 
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nel would have been caused by the absence of this island, it is 
impossible to say ; but we think the inference trom the facts to 
be fair, when we conclude that it was not owing to the impene- 
trable barriers of the frozen ocean, that he was compelled to re- 
turn. so much as to an accidental combination of the absence of 
currents with the position of the land. The question now ari- 
ses, whether the open sea, if we may use the expression when 
we mean the polar basin, or the vicinity of the American conti- 
nent, will be the more likely to admit of the passage of a ship. 

There can be nothing more uncertain than the position of 
floating ice ; and although a theory may be established which 
will be true, yet the accidental interposition of a single floe, 
might as effectually stop a vessel, as if a frozen ocean intervened. 
We have no anticipation that any very important results can 
now arise from making the passage; yet it is difficult to place 
bounds to knowledge. Scientific facts are so intimately blend- 
ed, that it is impossible to predic: what a flood of light may not 
burst upon us by the possession of a single fact. It is therefore 
wisest, and certainly the most creditable, to push the advan- 
tages already obtained, to the utmost. This, the English go- 
vernment appear disposed to do, and Mr. Parry has alread 
sailed on another expedition. Instead of going through Lan- 
caster Sound, he has, we believe, been making an effort to find 
a passage inio the Polar Basin, by endeavouring to discover an 
inlet farther south, probably through Hudson’s Bay, which, as 
yet, is very little known. He means to keep close to the Ame- 
rican continent, and hopes to be able to make the passage, by 
so doing ; we fear that he will be disappointed, but heartily wish 
him success. 

Jt would be improper to close this account of his book, with- 
out saying something of the author. We know nothing of his 
history, or his previous life. He held the same rank in his navy 
that Cook did on his first voyage ; but we presume, as we sup- 
pose him to be a young man, that his promotion was more rapid. If 
the performance of a single exploit, whichsurpasses in enterprise, 
importance, hardships, and success,a tissue of minor actions, can 
entitle one man to a name superior to that of another, then is 
Captain Parry a greater man than Captain Cook. Cook seems 
always to have been afraid of the ice; and the consequence was, 
that, notwithstanding his assertion to the contrary, a Terra 
Australis has been discovered by others. We know of no other 
claimant. to nautical honour of this kind. who can compete with 
Captain Parry. We believe him to be the first navigator, not 
only of this age, but for many preceding ones. Had chance 
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suffered him to get through to the Pacific, his reputation might 
have been higher, but we are by no means conscious, that he 
would have been more deserving of it. 








Arr. VI.—Ontwa, the son of the Forest. A Poem. Post 8vo. pp- 
136. Wiley & Halsted: New-York, 1822. 


it is with pride and pleasure that we hail the native talent which 
is bursting out around us. American and Foreign reviewers had 
so long deplored the deficiency of our literature, that we had 
almost persuaded ourselves the goddess of dulness had es- 
tablished her leaden empire over us, and that this fair land, the 
chosen abode of peace and liberty, was nevertheless the clime 
* where fancy si kens and where genius dies.” Thanks however 
to the authors of the Spy, the Sketch Book, and Yamoyden, in 
our own state, and many others in the union, this reproach seems 
likely to be taken from us. We have it, on the authority of Dr. 
Beattie, that it is difiicult to “‘ climb the steep ascent where fame’s 
proud temple shines afar; but there are some obstacles in the 
author’s path, which are peculiar to this country. The continual 
importation of foreign works, and the lessened expense of their 
republication, naturally command the attention of the booksel- 
lers, who prudently prefer publishing books which have safely 
passed the ordeal of criticism, to adventuring upon the doubtful 
experiment ef an unknown production. Another disadvantage 
to a native writer, is the decided taste for European works, and 
the ungrateful and unjust contempt with which American pro- 
ductions are here regarded. It is a fact, that American writers 
mect with most discouragement, where they might reasonably 
hope to find most favour, even in their native land. Half of the 
trash which, sinctioved by the title of English novels, circulates 
through the union, paying its way as it goes, if it was of Ameri- 
can origin, would meet with the contempt it deserves. A volume, 
of the sickly manufacture of Miss Porter, or one of the silly pro- 
ceny of the Minerva press, will fill the republisher’s purse—while 
an American work of ten times the merit, struggles slowly into 


notice ; or perhaps dies, leaving its unfortunate parent to defray 


the expenses of its short career. 

We would not be understood as censuring the introduction of 
foreign works, but the indiscriminate praise that is accorded to 
them, and the hasty injustice with which native productions are 
condemned. Was the author of the Sketch Book so caressed 
and flattered till the English writers gave us the cue? How long 
would the works of Brown have slumbered on the shelf, if an 
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inglish reviewer had not wiped the dust of neglect from their 
leaves, and given them the notice they merited? It is time to 
break the fetters of this mental vassalage, and while we enjoy the 
literary treasures of other nations, remember to cherish those of 
our own. There is also a disadvantage to authors, that applies 
too forcibly to this state, and in mentioning it, we confess a feel- 
ing of mortification. A work is praised or censured, as the poli- 
tics of the author may happen to incline ; as if politics had ought 
in common with works of 1 imagination—or that the elevating influ- 
ences of literature should be debased, or destroyed, by the petty 
irritations of party squabbles. 

Now, with these obstacles arrayed against him, an author must 
be bold to attempt, and fortunate to succeed in gaining public 
notice. A few stout hearts have, however, dared to enter the lists 
of fame, and while some have gone down to oblivion in silence, 
others are entitled from their merits to aid and commendation. 
That the author of Ontwa ranks in this class, we hope that our 
readers who have read, and those whom our extracts may tempt 
to read the poem, will agree with us. 

The subject of the story is an Indian tradition, of the extermi- 
nation of the Eries by the Iroquois. The poem was composed 
among the scenes, where the events are supposed to have occur- 
red, of which circumstance the freshness and spirit of the descrip- 
tions give happy evidence. The subject was not without its diffi- 
culties : : to render the narrative interesting, without trespassing on 
probability ; to give the character of the savage its Indian tints, 
without painting him ferocious ; and to represent the softer shades 
without violating the keeping of the picture, required a skilful 
hand. We do not say that the author of Ontwa has done all 
this, for we do not mean to give our praise in unqualified terms, 
but we freely contribute our share of commendation for the 
beauty of this poem. The story, though simple, is interesting, the 
incidents are natural and appropriate, and the characters well 
drawn. ‘The author has been unfortuaate in the choice of the 
measure, which, exclusive of its being hackneyed and worn out, 
neither admits of majesty, nor full-toned melody. Both in his 
descriptions and his verse, he has fixed his eye on Scott’s writings ; 
and we are sorry for it, because he is a faulty model. Young 
poets should especially beware of studying from inferior masters, 
or of acquiring the slip-slop, sloven air, cf the poetry of the pre- 
sentday. Let them turn back to the vigorous, sparkling style of 
Dryden, and by making his art of poetry their manual, endea- 
vour to escape the errors, which he well knew how to perceive, 
though he would not take the pains to correct them in his own 
poems. Nor has our author ayailed himself of the only advantage 
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Scott’s measure possesses, that of varying his verse, the sameness 
of which leads sometimes to monotony. The superiority of that 
part of the poem, where the warriors recite their past exploits, is a 
strong proof of this assertion. Escaped from the trammels of the 


measure he had imposed upon himself, his verse becomes spirited 
and easy. 


Ontwa is supposed to relate his history to a missionary, whose 
pious zeal had led him to these trackless woods. The description 
of the scenes through which he passed, till he arrived at the falls 
of St. Anthony, forms the introduction to the poem, and in it 
some of the finest passages occur. He thus speaks of a range of 
islands and rocks, called the Grand Traverse, at the mouth of 


Green Bay. 


* | ask’d the red man for my guide ; 
He launch’d his bark on Erie’s tide,— 
Through all the liquid chain we ran, 
O’er Huron’s wave and Michi’gan, 
Veering amid her linked isles 
Where the mechanic beaver toils,— 
Still floating on, in easy way 
Into her deep indented Bay,f 
Through rocky isles whose bolder forms 
Are chafed and fritter’d down by storms, 
And, worn to steeps of varying shape 
That architectural orders ape, 
Show ruin’d column, arch and niche, 
And wall’s dilapidated breach ; 
With ivy hanging from above, 
And plants below, that ruins love, 
Drooping in melancholy grace 
On broken frize and mould’ring base.’ 

* * * * * 


‘ At last we reach the narrow mound—- 
The wide diverging waters bound— 
Where, almost mingling as they glide 
In smooth and counter-current tide, 
‘Two rivers turn in sever’d race, 

And flow, with still enlarging space, 
Till one rolls down beneatb the north 
And pours its icy torrents forth, 


* « Now called the Beaver Islands—in Lake Michi-egan, (or Great Lake,) 
as named by the natives. 

+ ‘Called Green Bay, whose mouth is almost closed by a chain of islands, 
called the Grand Traverse. Their sides are high, rocky, and bold; and, 
being of limestone, hiave been worn into a thousand fantastic shapes, which, 
even without the aid of fancy, assume the appearances described in the text.’ 
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W hile—glowing as it hurries on— 
The other seeks a southern zone. 


Here, as the heaven dissolves in showers, 


The boon on either stream it pours, 
And the same sunbeams, as they stray, 
On both with light impartial play ; 

But onward as each current hies, 

New climes and sunder’d tropicks rise, 
And, urging, growing, as they run, 
Each follows down a varying sun, 

Till, o’er her tepid Delta spread, 

The Michi-sipi bows her head,— 
While Lawrence vainly strives to sweep 
His gelid surface to the deep. 

Scarce did the low and slender neck 
The progress of our passage check ; 
And ere our bark—which, dripping, bore 
The marks of rival waters o’er— 

Had lost in air its humid stain, 

*T was launch’d, and floating on again.’ 


At the falls of St. Anthony, the missionary meets the wandering 
Ontwa, who, soothed by his kindness, tells his ‘ tale of many 
But it would be unjust to omit the description of this 


celebrated fall. 





‘ Why checks my guide on yonder rise, 
And bends to earth in mute surprise, 
As the Great Spirit of the air 
Had burst upon his vision there ? 
Twas the vast Cataract that threw 
Its broad effulgence o’er his view, 

Like sheet of silver hung on high 

And glittering ’neath the northern sky. 
Nor think that Pilgrim eyes could dwell 
On the bright torrent as it fell, 

With soul unawed. We look’d above 
And saw the waveless channel move, 
Fill’d from the fountains of the north 
And sent through varied regions forth, 
Till, deep and broad and placid grown, 
It comes in quiet beauty down— 
Unconscious of the dizzy steep 

O’er which its current soon must sweep. 
The eye hung shudd’ring on the brink, 
As it had powerless wish to shrink, 
Then instant sunk, where mid the spray, 
All the bright sheet in ruin lay. 
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The tumult swells, and on again 

The eddying waters roll amain, 

Still foaming down in angry pride, 

Till mingling rivers smooth its tide. 

Nor did the isle, whose promont wedge 
Hangs on the torrent’s dizzy edge, 
Escape the view ; nor sister twin 

That smiles amid the nether din— 
Closed in the raging flood’s embrace, 
And free from human footstep’s trace ; 
Where the proud Eagle builds his throne, 
And rules in majesty alone.’ pp. i6—18. 


The poem opens well. The council scene—the aged oak 
under which it is held—the tempest—and the proud bearing of 
Kaskaskias, are described with beauty and force Ontwa is 
chosen as messenger of war to Saranac, Chief of the invading 
Iroquois, and invested with the warrior’s heron plume. We 
pass over Kaskaskia’s parting direction to his son, (which, though 
pleasingly written, reminded us of * Speed, Malise, speed,”’) 
and the beautiful adventure of the deer, to give the picture of 
Queyda, the daughter of Saranac—whose repose Ontwa sur- 
prises. The wild warrior is struck with mute admiration, and 
thinks, in bis rapture, that the sleeping beauty is a ‘ spirit sent 
from liquid cave,’ to guide the favoured Saranac. This ts a 
pretty image: indeed, the whole description speaks the poet. 


‘ Her raven hair, half wreath’d, descended, 
And o’er her face like shadows blended ; 
Half veiling charms of fairer hue 
Than ever forest daughter knew. 

Such locks ne’er deck’d the desert child! 
Ne’er bloom’d such cheeks in forest wild! 
Not that, the skin of doe, or fawn, 

That o’er her fairer neck is drawn, 

And all the rising breast conceals, 

Which Erie’s daughter half reveals. 
‘Trembling, as in my dream | knelt, 

And all the awe of worship felt :— 

‘* Bright spirit of the air or deep! 

Let Ontwa guard thy morning sleep. 
This wild rose, blooming o’er thy rest, 
I'll pluck to decorate thy breast ; 

That kind propitious sweets may bear 

My name to visions rising there.” 

I gazed, enchain’d by powerful spell, 

Till bow and dart forgotten fell, 

And Erie and invading host 

Were all in one deep feeling lost. 
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I watch’d the closing of her dreame 

To catch her eye’s first opening beams, 

The long dark lashes slowly rose, 

As all unwilling to disclose 

The light beneath: so fringed height 

Oft gives delay to morning’s light. 

They broke,—but oh! ’twere vain,—how faint 
Were tints the gleam of star to paint! 

What wonder, that my forest eye 

Should deem her spirit of the sky ? 

Or, doubt that the red [ndian’s earth 

Could give such shining beauties birth ? 

My youthful ear had heard of race, 

With form enrob’d and snowy face, 

Which, coming from the rising sun, 

O’er all the morning world had run; 

But Ontwa never knew their blood 

Had beat in hearts that roved the wood, 

Nor that had their fairer hues had shed 

Their lustre o’er our shadowy red.’ pp. 47, 48. 


He is seized as a spy; but, on producing the blood-stained wea- 
pon, as a pledge of Erie’s ire, he is released, and suffered to de- 
art. The war dance which is held on his return, and the 
songs of the Chiefs, are among the best passages in the poem. 
The adventures of Catawba possess great beauty, both of poe- 
try and imagination, ‘The secret march of the Eries, their bat- 
tles, and final overthrow, and the noble death of Kaskaskias, fol- 
Jow in swift succession, and are related with animation. Ontwa, 
the only remnant of his race which the artillery of their foes 
had spared, is destined as a sacrifice to the insatiable revenge 
of their conquerors. Bound to the oak, awaiting the dawn of 
day as a signal to light the fire of death, the captive raises his 
victim song—which we cannot resist extracting, although we 
shall exceed our limits. 


* Think not Ontwa’s spirit shaken ; 
Fear can ne’er a throb awaken— 
Though this form be captive oe 
Still his soul is free. 
All your fiery torments scorning, 
Pleased he sees the pile adorning, 
Which shall send him, with the morning, 
Sire and friends to see. 


‘ What though Erie low be lying— 
And no voice will e’er be crying 
For revenge of Ontwa dying ! 

Still his soul will boast : 
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Where yon vultures now are feeding, 

Many a foeman’s corse lies bleeding, 

Given by Ontwa’s dart their speeding : 
These revenge his ghost. 


© Stars of heaven! why still ascending ? 
Would your lights were downward bending, 
Would the shades of night were ending, 
And the day begun. 
By delightful rivers staying, 
Erie’s gather’d bands are straying, 
Chiding Ontwa’s long delaying— 
Would the night were done.’ p. 78. 
While his intoxicated guards are sleeping, Oneyda releases 
the Erie, and, after some hesitation, becomes the companion of 


his flight. The following lines have great sweetness and tender- 
ness: Ontwa is watching the troubled sleep of Oneyda, as she 


rests in the forest : 


* «* Sweet sleeper! calm thy vision’s fear ; 
Is not thy watchful warrior near ? 
The forest sleeps beneath the sun, 
The lonely waters calmly run, 
And scarce the insect flutters ’round, 
Lest it should wake thee with its sound. 
Soon as thy broken slumbers end, 
Again our course afar we’ll bend, 
Launch our light bark, and refuge take 
In friendlier regions o’er the lake. 
There, where Ohio’s waters press 
Their silent way through wilderness, 
And echo, as they wind along, 
Only the bird’s or hunter’s song, 
On some lone border of the wild, 
ll shelter thee, thou snowy child!’’” p. 88. 


The prophetic vision of the Indian girl is fulfilled—the fugi- 
tives are overtaken by their pursuers, and, in shielding her lover. 
Oneyda receives her death wound. 

‘ The victor chief tore off his plume ; 
The wailing tribe sat down in gloom : 
But chief nor tribe could ever know, 
The depth of Ontwa’s silent wo.’ 


We think we may safely venture to encourage our author to 
pursue the course, he has with such promise ere He evi- 
dently possesses the most important requisites of a poet—ima- 





gination, taste, and feeling. ‘The production before us, be- 
trays an unpractised hand, and a timidity which has led him to 
repress, rather than exert his powers. We doubt not, that 
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their full development, will justify the favourable opinion we 
have expressed. 

The notes which illustrate the poem, and which are 
extracted from the manuscript journal of Governor Cass, of 
Michigan, are highly interesting, and throw considerable 
light upon the manners of the Indian race. Every memento 
of this people who are passing away before eur eyes, should be 
scrupulously preserved. The time is fast approaching, when 
there will be nothing left of them, but the recollection that they 
once have been. The tide of emigration flows rapidly on. It 
is in vain that the Indian, reluctantly bartering his native hill, 
retreats from the white man’s dwelling: Scarce is he settled in 
deeper forests, than the swarms of the honey-bee, the faithful 
forerunner of civilization, announce to the savage the approach 
of the intruding strangers. Debased, subdued, but not civili- 
zed, the race is swiftly becoming extinct. But it is not this 
cause alone, which excites curiosi'y and interest for the Indian 
people. Their varied character—the obscurity which shrouds 
their origin, and which is rendered deeper by the antiquities to 
be found among them—their peculiar virtues and vices—their 
wild pursuits, and wilder superstitions—their patience in want, 
fortitude in suffering, and courage in danger—the faithfulness 
of their friendship, and the intensity of their hate, wi!l ever ren- 
der them subjects of interest: and while their history offers 
tempting themes for the poet, it also opens a wide field for the 

hilosopher.—It is not the least remarkable trait in the Indian 
character, that it withers at the touch of civilization. The sa- 
vage, secluded within his own vast forest, and the savage pla- 
ced within the reach of white men’s vices, are distinct beings. 
After all that has been planned, and carried into execution, for 
the enlightening of the Indians—what has been done? Let the 
wretches we often see in our streets, and the horrid compound 
of savage and civilized vices, which mark the Indian whenever 
he has come in contact with his white brethren, answer the 
question. Amidst all the faults that stain the wild savage, he is 
exempted from one curse: He is temperate, for he has not the 
knowledge of intoxicating liquors ; and it is this fatal gift that 
the white man brings him,—a gift that poisons every blessing 
he would confer. It is well known that, having once tasted 
spirit, they imbibe for it a passion neither to be overcome nor 
satiated. Of the brutalizing effects of this fondness for liquor, 
they are themselves aware: “ You bring my people the Bible,”’ 
said a Chief, “ but you give us brandy.” And it is in savage, 
as in civilized nature, to seize more greedily on the evil than 
the good. That they receive the Christian faith, with cold- 
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ness, or suspicion, is little to be wondered at, when we consi- 
der the poor commentary the lives of the generality of persons, 
calling themselves Christians, afford, to the truths they would 
inculcate. Acuteness of observation, is the characteristic of 
the savage, and he is not slow to perceive the wide difference 
between the actions of his civilized instructors, and the sacred 
rules by which they profess to guide them. The Catholic mis- 
sionaries, by their patience, their never wearied zeal, and their 
winning manners, have effected more than any other sect. But, 
as the forms of their worship rather strike the imagination than 
touch the heart, we find, that unless the faith of the wild coen- 
vert has been strengthened and continued by constant atten- 
tion, it has gradually faded from his mind; and, at last, the be- 
lief has been forgotten, which, perhaps, was never clearly un- 
derstood. The author of these notes, speaks sensibly upon 
this subject : 


‘ The lessons of experience upon this subject are too important to 
be disregarded. Inthe zealous efforts, which are now making, to 
meliorate the condition of the Indians, we have much to learn from 
the history of the progress and result of the same experiment, which 
was made by the Jesuits. We cannot bring to the task more fervid 
zeal, more profound talents, more extensive or varied acquirements, 
nor probably a deeper knowledge of the principles of human nature. 
But, so far as respects any permanent or valuable impression, they 
have wholly failed. Very few of the Indians profess any attachment 
to the Christian religion ; and of those who make this profession, 
there is not probably one whose knowledge is not confined to the 
imposing rites and external ceremonies of ‘the Catholic church. A 
more vivid impression appears to have been made upon the Wyan- 
dots, than upon any others; and they preserved, for a longer term 
than any other tribe, traces of the indefatigable exertions of their 
spiritual fathers: But even with them, superior as they are in intel- 
lectual endowments, and placed by their local situation in contact 
with a Catholic community, the subject is forgotten ; or, if remem- 
bered, it is remembered only by a few aged and decrepid persons, 
like other traditionary legends of their nation. 

‘Fortunately for the cause of humanity, and for the discharge of 
the great moral debt which we owe to this miserable race of beings, 
deep interest has lately been excited upon this important subject. 
A spirit of inguiry has awakened, which cannot but produce benefi- 
cial results. The obligations under which we are placed, as an en- 
lightened and Christian community, to teach our neighbours the 
blessings of civilization and Christianity, are universally felt and ac- 
knowledged. We have driven them from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi. Our forefathers, who landed upon this continent, found them 
numerous, high spirited, and powerful. They are now few, depres- 
sed, weak, and miserable. For the fair possessions which once were 
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theirs, let us give them a more precious inheritance :—a graduat 
participation in those blessings, natural and intellectual, civil and re- 
ligious, which have fallen to our lot. 

‘There is reason to believe, that the failure of the Jesuits was 
owing to the principles upon which their operations were conducted, 
rather than to any intrinsic and insuperable difficulties in thegobject 
itself. It is easy to teach an Indian to comply with the external 
forms of the church ; and he may make the sign of the cross, when 
he has no ideas, practical or speculative, upon the momentous sub- 
ject which alone gives importance to these ceremonies. Any change, 
to be permanent, must be gradual and general. We must teach the 
Indians; by their own observations, the value of our institutions. 
We must induce them to abandon their present erratic life. and to 
establish themselves permanently, We must convince them that the 
scanty and precarious subsistence, which is now furnished by the 
chase, will be acquired with less toil and more certainty, by the 
labour of agriculture. We must teach them, above all, the value 
of separate and exclusive property—the cardinal principle in our 
own attempts upon this subject. In fact, their physical and moral 
improvements must be contemporaneous: Each will alternately act 
as cause and effect. 

‘If this great cause be placed in proper hands, and prosecuted 
with zeal and judgment proportioned to its importance, we may safely 
anticipate a successful result. But it must be the work of time and 
Jabour. It cannot be accomplished speedily or easily. Inveterate 
habits must be eradicated, strong prejudices encountered, and the 
feelings and opinions of a whole race of ‘human beings entirely 
changed, before complete success can attend our exertions. But, 
such a bloodless victory would be more important to the character 
of our country, than the most sanguinary battle which stains the 
pages of history.’ pp. 99-101. 


The importance and real glory of such a conquest, no one can 
doubt; but we fear that it will never be effected. By what in- 
ducement shall we tempt the Indian to leave his native forests, 
and the pursuits which have grown into his nature, to accommo- 
date his rambling disposition to the restraints of custom, and the 
artificial trammels of society? How shall we persuade him, who 
never takes thought of the morrow, to become an industrious and 
careful plodder? Or, if he accept the invitation, by what magic 
panoply shall we guard him against our vices, while we are teach- 
ing him our habits? 

The safeguard of the Indian is the independence of his cha- 
racter. In this he forms a contrast to the African, who readily 
imbibes other customs, and soon loses his distinguishing traits. 
Not so the Indian ; he retains his original habits with great tena- 
city, and even if (which has rarely happened) he becomes civili- 
zed, he does not assimilate with the strangers around him. He 
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abides with white men as if neither his heart, nor home, was 
among them, and is scarce ever firm enough to withstand the 
temptation of returning to his natural habits. The instance of 
Peter Otsekett, the protegé of the Marquis De La Fayette,—who 
was instructed by the most polished masters in Paris, and had 
made some progress in acquiring the accomplishments of refine 

ment—yet, who returned to his native woods, threw off the dress 
and manners of civilized men, and sunk into a drunken and fe- 
rocious savage,—speaks volumes. 

That there is a charm in their mede of living, that retains the 
Indians, and even allures the white man, has often been observed. 
We have heard a scientific foreigner, whose pursuits led to a re- 
sidence of some,months among the Indians, assert, that those were 
as happy days as he had known. He described the chief attrac- 
tion of their life as arising from a perfect absence of care, an ex- 
emption from all those irksome, artificial restraints of society, and 
petty vexations and intrigues, which harrass the life of civilized 
man. it must, however, be allowed, that the feelings of this 
person might have been very different, if he had looked forward 
to the prospect of spending his life with these people, and bidden 
farewell to the delights of refined conversation, and that pleasure 
which the ecquladinen: of knowledge brings. 

The history of the founder of St. Regis, 1 is a strong example 
of the aitachment which the Indian life inspires. His name was 
Cammon. Whena mere boy, rambling with his sister, a girl of 
fourteen, in the woods, near the settlement of Caughnawaga, they 
were surprised by a party of Indians. ‘The girl, in attempting 
to climb a tree in order to conceal herself, fell, and broke her 
arm. The savages seized the boy, but probably not caring to 
be troubled with the wounded girl, left her to find her way 
home as well as she could. The Indians, according to their cus- 
tom, adopted their little prisoner, and educated him in their own 
a A The quickness and talent he evinced, as he grew up, ob- 
tained him the confidence of the tribe ; and at manhood he be- 
caine, virtually, the Chief of the village. At this time, Father 
Gordon, the Catholic priest, struck by the singularity of the cir- 
cumstance of a white possessing so much influence over the In- 
dians, inquired into his history, and with some difficulty traced 
his family—who | joy fully claimed the lost one. After remaining 
with them some time, Cammon’s wild habits prevailed, and he 
quitted the comforts of civilized life, for the freedom of the chil- 
dren of the desert. He found, however, that his absence had 

iven offence, and excited jealousy among the Indians, and that 
many of them regarded him with unfriendly eyes. Under these 
circumstances, Father Gordon advised him to select the most at- 
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tached of his friends, and form a new settlement. He accord- 
ingly followed this counsel, and founded the village of St. Regis. 
He married an Indian woman, and left a large family of sons, 
who have the influence, if not the rank, of Chiefs among the 


{ndians. 

The various and wild superstitions of the Indians, at once re- 
fute the assertion, that they have no imagination. ‘The extrava- 
gance and absurdity of some of their tales is only to be equalled 
by the implicit belief with which they receive them. Their 
dreams are oracles. Governor Cass says : 


‘ The Indians have great confidence in dreams: They are con- 
sidered as the immediate manifestations of the will of the Great Spi- 
rit; and it is almost impossible to persuade them to disregard these 
impressions. ‘The most important expeditions are sometimes stopped 
and turned back, by a dream of one of the party. In the year 1778, 
a party of about one hundred Chippewa warriors, led by a Chief 
named Wa-be-gon-a, left Detroit upon a war excursion against the 
infant settlements of Kentucky. During the march, warrior after 
warrior abandoned the party, affected by the dreams which they had, 
or feigned to have ; until the number was reduced to twenty three. 
When they arrived upon the Ohio, they struck a road apparently 
much travelled. They watched this road some time ; but not meet- 
ing with any success, they returned, and proceeded one day’s march 
towards home. On the evening of this day, a British interpreter, 
who was with the party, remonstrated against their return, and urged 
the Chief to remain in the country, until they could strike the Ame- 
ricans. He dwelt upon topics obvious to the Indians; and repre- 
sented the disgrace which would attend an unfortunate expedition. 
The Chief finally consented to refer the question to a dream. He 
prepared himself for the approaching communication, and in the 
morning stated that the Great Spirit had appeared to him, and had 
directed him to watch the road again, until a party of the Americans 
should pass. ‘The Indians returned with great confidence, stationed 
themselves upon the road, and there remained until a party ap- 
proached—upon whom they fired. They took two scalps and three 
prisoners. 

‘It was not difficult to perceive that this road was daily travelled, 
and the Chief hazarded little in advising his warriors to watch it. 
The whole plan was probably contrived between him and the inter- 
preter, to restore confidence to the dispiriied party.’ * * * * 

‘ Itis obvious that the minds of the Indians are prepared for these 
impressions. Fasting, watching, long conversations and intense re- 
flection upon the subject, produce the very result of which they 
are in pursuit. They dream because their faculties, intellectual and 
corporeal, are in a state of excitement most favourable to such an 
object.’ 
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The most interesting and per plexing circumstances, concerning 
the Indians, are the antiquities found among them, and of which 
they can give no account; or one so vague ¢ and unsatisfac tory, as 
rather to bewilder, than aid. the inquirer. That the works w ‘hich 
have been discovered in various parts of the country, are vestiges 
of a people far superior to the present race, is evident ;—but 
what their destiny and fate—their names and customs—are ques- 
tions, in answer to which every thing may be conjectured, but 
nothing proved. The author’s remarks on these antiquities are 
appropriate ; but he could not be expected to throw much light 
on the obscurity that surrounds them. Of the man-eating socie- 
ty, a very curious description is given; and there appears not to 
be the slightest doubt of the truth of its former existence. 


The practice of cannibalism being abhorrent to every feeling of 


our nature, and the many instances, where the most plausible sto- 
vies, om severe scrutiny, have been proved to be false, had caused 
us to lend an unbelieving ear to tales of this kind. ‘That the 
iransports of rage or revenge have urged men to vent their fury, 
by mangling the dead bodies of their enemies, we unhappily have 
no need of examining Indian customs to prove: we have in- 
stances enough of such brutality in civilized men. But we do 
not think that man, even in his most savage state, ever fed upon 
his fellow-men, merely to satisfy his appetite : : We have never 
heard a well- satkenter ated instance of it, where it could not be 


traced, either to the desperation of famine, or to the cruelty of 


revenge. The institution which existed among the Miamis and 
Kickapoos, | is robbed of some of its horror, by the solemn and 
religious air which attended its ceremonies. We must, howev er, 
agree with the author, that ‘no parallel to it can be found among 
‘the other tribes, nor perhaps i in the whole record of human de- 
* pravity.’ 

‘A society existed, called ‘‘ the man-eaters,”’ whose duty it was 
to eatany prisoners, devoted to this horrible purpose by those who 
captured them. This society was co-eval witn the earliest traditions 
of either tribe ; and the institution was associated with religious sen- 
timents, and with feelings of reverence, inthe minds of the Indians. 
Its members beionged to one family, called ‘* the bear,”’ which, how- 
ever, included many individuals. They were admitted into the so- 
ciety by a secret and solemn initiation, and with many imposing ce- 
remonies. This right, or duty, for I cannot ascertain in which light 
the admission was viewed, extended to males and females; and the 
whole number, at the period to which my information relates, was 
about twenty... But I am ignorant whether there was any limitation 
of number, except by the exclusion of individuals from ‘the sacred 
family. 

‘ On ordinary occasions, when a prisoner is zacrificed, it is done 
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to gratify the revenge of the near relations of a fallen warrior : But 
when these relatives are strongly excited, either in consequence of 
the natural strength of their passions, or of a peculiar attachment to 
the deceased, or of any uncommon circumstances attending his death, 
the prisoner is then sentenced toa specific death, and to be delivered 
to the ‘“* Man-eaters.”” They take possession of him, and execute 
him in conformity with the sentence. After being delivered to them, 
there is no power to ransom him: His fate is irreversibly fixed.’ * * * 

‘Ove of the members of this society, called “‘ White Skin,” an 
influential Miami chief, is yet living. But the institution itself has 
disappeared ; and such is the change in the feelings of the Indians 
upon these subjects, that he is sometimes reproached with this con- 
nexion, formerly so much venerated and respected. It has been 
stuted that the celebrated Chief, Little Turtle, was active in the 
abolition of this horrible practice. Such an exertion was in unison 
with his character and principles.’ * * * 

‘ [Since the foregoing memorandum of the Man-eating society was 
made, the following more minute particulars have been received from 
the pre-eat principal Chief of the Miamis. 

‘ The general name of the family, to which the society is exclu- 
sively confined—the name which it has always borne—is Ons-e-won- 
ga. The word has no precise or known meaning. The name of the 
present head of the family is Am-co-me-we-au-kee, or the Man-ea- 
ter; whose family, in all its branches, now consists of fifteen or 
twenty members. The succession is continued in the male line ; 
and the eldest male living is always the head. There is no ceremony 
of initiation: no extraneous members can be admitted : the members 
are born into the society, and have no choice but to inherit its atro- 
cious privileges. When a victim is selected, his face is painted 
black ; and, after he has been given up to the society. his fate is ir- 
revocable. New utensils must be provided for every new sacrifice. 
Every member of the society is bound in duty to partake of the hor- 
rible repast,—infants and all; but, although public, no other person 
dares profane the sanguinary ceremony. During, or at the conclusion 
of the feast, the head repeats, for the instruction of the younger 
members, its tradition and its duties. The Chief above alluded to, 
says, that the society is now seldom mentioned, and a disuse of its 
practices for more than thirty years, has obliterated almost every 
thing connected with it, excepting its name and its members.]’ pp. 
133-136. 

The note containing a description of the war-dance, is enter- 
taining. We wish the Governor had given us some specimens of 
Indian eloquence. We are covetous of every information, from 
one so well qualified to give it. Some remarks on the variety 
and number of their languages, would also have been accepta- 
ble ;—but, to satisfy the curiosity this strange people inspire, 
would require more ample limits, than the notes of a poem could 
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afford. Instead, therefore, of asking for more, we should be 
grateful for having obtained so much; and while we praise the 
poet, for the pleasure he has given us in his Indian tale, we ac- 
knowledge our obligations to Governor Cass, for the entertain- 
ment he has condensed in the illustrations. 

We shall close our remarks with the beautiful and spirited de- 
scription of the pictured rocks of Lake Superior, a description 
which does not need the aid of rhyme, to give it pure poetic 
merit. 


‘ Upon the southern coast of Lake Superior, about fifty miles from 
the falls of St. Mary’s, are the immense precipitous cliffs, called by 
the voyageurs, Le Portail, and the ‘** Pictured Rocks.”? This name 
has been given to them, in consequence of the different appearances 
which they present to the traveller, as he passes their base in his 
canoe. It requires little aid from the imagination, to discern in them 
the castellated tower, the lofty dome, spires and pinnacles, and every 
sublime, grotesque, or fantastic shape, which the genius of architec- 
ture has ever invented) ‘These cliffs are an unbroken mass of rocks 
rising to an elevation of three hundred feet above the level of the 
Lake, and stretching along the coast for fifteen miles. The voya- 
geurs never pass this coast except in the most profound calm; and 
the Indians, before they make the attempt, offer their accustomed 
oblations, to propitiate the favour of the Manitous. The eye in- 
stinctively searches along this eternal rampart for a single place of 
security : But the search is vain. With an impassible barrier of rock 
on one side, and an interminable expanse of water on the other, a 
sudden storm upon the lake would as inevitably insure destruction 
to the passenger in his frail canoe, as if he were on the brink of the 
cataract of Niagara ‘The rock itself is a sandstone, which is disin- 
tegrated, by the continued action of the water, with comparative fa- 
cility. ‘There are no broken masses upon which the eye can rest 
and find relief. The lake is so deep that these masses. as they are 
torn from the precipice, are concealed beneath its waters until they 
are reduced to sand. The action of the waves has undermined 
every projecting point ; and there, the immense precipice rests upon 
arches, and the foundation is intersected by caverns extending in 
every direction. When we passed this mighty fabric of nature, the 


wind was still and the lakes calm. But even the slight motion of 


the waves, which in the most profound calm agitates these internal 
seas, swept through the deep caverns with the noise of distant 
thunder, and died upon the ear as it rolled forward in the dark re- 
cesses inaccessible to human observation : no sound more melanchol 

or more awful ever vibrated upon human nerves. It has left an im- 
pression, which neither time nor distance can ever efface. Resting 
in a frail bark canoe upon the limpid waters of the lake, we seemed 
almost suspended in air—so pellucid is the element upon which we 
floated. In gazing upon the towering battlements which impended 
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over us, and from which the smallest fragment would have destroyed 
us, we felt, and felt intensely, our own insignificance. No situation 
can be imagined, more appalling to the courage, or more humblin 
to the pride of man. We appeared like a small speck upon the face 
uf creation. Our whole party, Indians and voyageurs and soldiers 
and officers and savans, contemplated in mute astonishment the aw- 
ful display of-creative power, at whose base we hung: and no sound 
broke upon the ear, to interrupt the ceaseless roaring of the wa- 
ters.—No splendid cathedral, no temple built with human hands, no 
pomp of worship, could ever impress the spectator with such deep 
humility, and so strong aconviction, of the immense distance between 
him and the Almighty Architect. 

‘ The writer of this article has viewed the falls of Niagara, and 
the passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge, two of the most 
stupendous objects in the natural features of our country : The im- 
pression they produce is feeble and transient, when compared with 
that of the ‘* Pictured Rocks” of Lake Superior.’ 





Art. VIIl.—Letters from Paris and other Cities of France and 
Holland, &c. written during a tour and residence in these 
Countries, in the years 1816, 17, 18, 19 and 20, with remarks 
on the conduct of the Ultra Royalists, since the Revolution. 
By Franxuin J. Divier, A. M., M. D. &c. 8vo. pp. 375. 
New-York, James V. Seaman: 1821. 


2. Ten Years’ Exile, or Memoirs of that interesting period of the 
life of the Baroness De Stael-Holst:in: written by herself, du- 
ring the years 1810, 11, 12 and 13, and now first published 
from the original MS. by her Son. 12mo. pp. 280. New-York, 
Collins, and Van Winkle: 1821. 


3. A View of the Civil Administration and Political Charactir of 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 8vo. pp. 31. New-York, Bliss & White: 
1821. 


WE always feel indebted to our countrymen, when they furnish 
us with the result of the observations they have made, and the in- 
formation they have collected, in their travels. Even if their per- 
formances should present but little of interest or value in the in- 
telligence they afford, we are at least enabled to judge, of the effect 
produced on them, by an intercourse with foreign manners and 
customs, a view of the intrigues and corruptions of Europe—and 
of the influence thus produced on those opinions and prejudices, 
in which their previous education had strengthened or confirmed 
them. We were in expectation, however, of finding in the letters 
from Paris, something more on the subject of Napoleon, than the 
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few passing remarks, occasionally repeated, in the praise rather 
too indiscriminately bestowed upon France and Frenchmen. Of 
france our author says, ‘ after 25 years of victory, during which 
‘she was menaced by a double danger, her gloy and honour have 
‘remained spotless ;’ and of Napoleon, that ‘the terror of his beak 
‘and lightning of his eye were quenched in the clouds of slumber.’ 
Mr. Didier remained a year in Great-Britain, visiting Edinburgh, 
Dublin and London, and although he wrote very long letters to 
his friends, he informs us ‘he will not give plac e to his remarks on 
‘the British government, manners and i institutions, lest they should 
* appear as the eflect of prejudice.’ This avowal is so candid, as to 
leave us nothing to say, and but little to hope for the present. 
These letters, nevertheless, give evidence of good feeling, and, ge- 
nerally, of correct sentiments; although we think them better 
calculated to amuse a private circle of friends, than interest or 
mstruct the public. ‘They are written, however, without preten- 
sion, are occasionally live ly, and sometimes entertaining. 

Madame de Stacl is a writer of no ordinary cé apacity. Toa 
strong and forcible style, she adds a justness of sentiment, a pro- 
fundity of thought, and a knowle dire of human nature, which 
raise her far above the level of her sex. In the work before us, 
however, although there are continual traces of her former ability, 
and occasional remarks to remind us of her former merit, s(ill it 
chiefly abounds with complaints of the treatment she experienced 
from Napoleon, and of those unceasing vesations and persecu- 
tions she was compelled to submit to—which, we think, the sup- 
pression of a little misplaced pride, or the exercise of a little pru- 
dence on her part, would have enabled her to avert, without the 
surrender of independence, the abandonment of friends, or any 
sacrifice of principle. 

Bonaparte paid her but little attention—she thought she deser- 
ved something more at his hands; and that her pretensions to 
literary celebrity should have secured to her, if not the flattering 
attentions of his courtiers, at least the acknowledgment due to 
her talents and her name.—Power, however, with its seductive 
attractions, would have been suflicient, if it had been thought ne- 
cessary, to overcome the scruples of our author ; for she frankly 
owns, that when MM. Constant informed her that “ if he spoke to- 
morrow, her drawing room would be deserted,”’ and she answered 
“ we must foliow our conviction,” ‘ If 1 had foreseen what I have 
' — since that day, | should not have had the firmness to 
‘ refuse Mr. Constant’s offer of renouncing his project, in order 
. ae to compromise me.’ And again, ‘Bonaparte had as yet done 
‘nothing exactly culpable ; ; many asserted that he had saved 
‘France from anarchy ; in short, if at that moment he had signi- 
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‘ fied to me any wish of reconciliation, | should have been de- 
‘lighted.’ Her levees at this period were well attended, her 
friends were numerous, and her society composed of some of the 
most distinguished men in France: and it was in this literary cir- 
cle, as on the theatre where she acknowledges she was destined to 
shine, that Madame de Stael was in the habit of indulging, with 
freedom, i in strictures on the existing government, and remarks 
on the politics of the day, which she must have known would not 
have been tolerated in another, and which she had no reason to 
expect would have been permitted in herself. She was according- 
ly first directed to leave Paris, then required to confine herself to 
certain departments, and eventually obliged to repair to Switzer- 
land, and interdicted from returning to the soil of France: After a 
residence of some time, she set out for Vienna, thence to Russia, 
and lastly to England, by way of Sweden, where the “'Ten Year's 
Exile” was fimshed in 1813. 

This work is now chiefly valuable for the reflections it contains, 
on some of the events connected with the French revolution, on 
the state of partics existing at that period, and on the character 
of him. who was the child of that revolution—was nursed amid 
its storms—strove with its contending elements—and who, occa- 
sionally instrumental in directing its efforts, was finally enabled, 
when its fury was past, to rivet on the people at once its instrument 
and victim, the chains of a military despotism. 

A strong degree of interest mseparably attaches itself to the 
circumstances attending the death of Napoleon: the apparent 
fortitude with which he met his approaching fate—the calm sere- 
nity that attended the last moments of his existence—aud the 
philosophic composure with which he bid adieu to the world 
where he had acted so conspicuous a part—indifferent to his own 
fate, and mindful only of the destiny of that son on whom his 
hopes were built, as if he should inherit the spirit of his father, 
and “rise the warrior of the future age’”—were all u av oidably 
calculated to leave an impression favourable to his memory, and 
excite a sympathy in his behalf. ‘To England must we ascribe 
the fault, if the commisseration occasioned by the manner of his 
death, should have any tendency to weaken our feeling of detesta- 
tion for the principles, that actuated his conduct during his reign 
of terror, or lessen that abhorrence which ought to exist in the 





breast of every friend to rational freedom. at the recoilection of 


his system of tyranny and oppression. After the eventful strug- 
gle that destroyed forever his prospects and his hopes, Napoleon 
surrendered himself into the hands of the English, relying on the 
magnanimity of his most powerful enemy, and appealing to the 
generosity of the British Regent. It is certainly idle to say, witlr 
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the author of the pamphet prefixed to this article, that the treaty 
entered into with Napoleon by Captain Maitland, was violated 
by his government. Napoleon had surrendered himself volunta- 
rily, and as an act of necessity, and there could be no stipulation 
on the part of Captain! Maitland that could bind his government as 
to the treatment he was to receive, or the fate that was to await 
him: but still, we thik the liberal portion of mankind will re- 
cord their protest against the unnecessary cruelty of that decree 
which sentenced Napoleon to perpetual banishment on a rock 
in the midst of the ocean. He was then of but little conse- 
quence to the world ; his name could no longer inspire terror and 
dismay; his genius could no more control the destinies of Eu- 
rope, or disturb the peace of mankind. It will be in vain to say, 
that the disease which terminated his existence, was in no wise 
connected with the climate of St. Helena, or the restraints impo- 
sed by his strict confinement The world at large will ascribe 
his premature death to an imprisonment, that was not authorized 
by the laws and usages of civilized nations—that was called for 
by no probability of change in the situation of Europe—that was 
warranted by no political | expediency—and that could be justi- 
fied on no ground of policy, or public good ;—an imprisonment 
which, when the prejudices of the day shall have subsided, and 
the natural, though embittered feelings of the times shall be for- 
gotten, posterity will consider as one of the foulest blots in the 
annals of the reign of George the Third. 

When the tomb closes on the virtues and the frailties of its vic- 
tim, there is a disposition in mankind to render justice to those 
Ww ho, when alive, had met only its calumny and abuse ; and at the 
same time to regard with sympathy, and even to applaud the 
memory of men whose perverted talents had inflicted accumula- 
ted misery on half mankind. Napoleon has now run his course, 
and the world seems already indifferent to his fate; but the re- 
collection of the events connected with his proud carcer will re- 
main, long after the brightness, which followed in the path of 
this dazzling meteor, shall have been effaced by the march ef 
time, and when that name, which was once the scourge of Eu- 
rope, and the terror of half the world, shall exist only on the 
page of history. 

‘ Accustomed, as we long have been, in this country, to receive 
so much of our information through the medium of the English 
press, we could not fail to imbibe a certain portion of its spirit, 
and to concur, to a certain extent, in the correctness of that co- 
louring which it has been the constant policy of English writers 
to give to every circumstance connected with the influence of 
Napoleon. However the fears or the policy of England may 
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have warranted her writers in their attempts, on all occasions, to 
villify his name and character, it becomes us to entertain more li- 
beral, if not more enlightened views; to examine with more cir- 
cumspection, and decide with more impartiality. 

When Napoleon is charged with crimes which, it is afterwards 
found, he had never committed, we are often disposed to attribute 
to him virtues which he never possessed. It needed not, indeed, 
the aid of England, to enable every friend to liberty to appre- 
ciate the character, and tremble for the success, of one who, with 
almost all Europe at his disposal, looked, with no faint anticipa- 
tion, to the conquest of the civilized world. The position, therefore, 
that an American, who reflected on the probable consequences, 
should have wished him to succ«ed in his attempt to subjugate 
Russia, seems, at first, too repugnant to be admitted; yet we 
know, such was the state of public feeling at that period, that 
many of our countrymen were to be found, who honestly rejoiced 
in his victories—hailed the prospect of his complete success, with 
confidence and hope—and seemed to wish, that the spot ‘“‘ where 
there were men, and laws, and liberty, should become a sand- 
bank for sea-monsters to fatten on—a place for the waves of the 
ocean to mingle in conflict.” England, however, should recol- 
lect, when she is charging Napoleon with every crime that has 
been committed on the continent, that we are not likely to forget, 
nor can the parties aggrieved feel a disposition to forgive, the 
manifold aggressions of her own government. When she 
speaks of the cities he has plundered and sacked, she should 
not be unmindful of the burning of the legislative hall and 
buildings, at Washington: And the atrocities committed by 
her troops at the taking of St. Sebastian, may well be contrast- 
ed with that strict discipline, so generally maintained in the 
French armies as to win the applause of their enemies, and in- 
duce the people of Germany to prefer having quartered on them, 
the troops of France, before those of the allies, who were then 
fighting their battles. Napoleon has been repeatedly charged 
with the murder of Captain Wright, although it is well known 
that, after minute investigation, no proof could be found of vio- 
lence having been offered ; but the folly consists in attributing to 
Napoleon a crime which he could have had no motive to comn- 
mit,—for if a court martial had been summoned on Captain 
Wright, they would have been justified in ordering his execution. 
Georges and Pichegru, who possessed neither the influence nor 
popularity to give rise to any apprehension of popular excite- 
ment in their favour, are also stated to have been murdered by 
his order, although their landing in France, and attempting to 
subvert the existing goverment, would have subjected them to 


the penalty of death, had they awaited the issue of a trial. 
Vou. IV. 14 
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The case of Moreau, however, was far diflerent; although Na- 
poleon has been accused of having sacrificed him too, to “gratify 
his revenge. Moreau had listened to the proposals of Georges 
and Pichegru, and was, in some measure, connected with them in 
their plans. A warrior of pre-eminent talents, nopuiar with the 
army and a favourite with the people, beloved by his friends 
and esteemed by his enemies, there was every thing to fear 
from public sympathy enlisted in his behalf; still he had a public 
trial—made a public defence, distinguished alike for talent and 
address—and received his sentence of two years’ imprisonment ; 
which was changed, at his own request, to perpetual banishment. 
When England, therefore, makes such charges as these the 

round-work of her accusations against Napoleon, she should 
recollect, that she too has sacrificed a gallant admiral to her 
views of policy, —and should bear in mind, that the world will not 
forget the attack and capture of the Spanish galleons, the seizure 
of the Danish fleet, nor the scenes of devastation and bloodshed 
that have attended her march of conquest over the unofiending 
inhabitants of India. We do not now recur to these events, with 
a wish to renew their recollection; nor, by instituting odious 
comparisons, to offer an apology for any of the misdeeds of Na- 


poleon: but we have too long witnessed the ridiculous efforts of 


English writers to calumniate and denounce, where no foundation 
existed, not to feel a desire to have the character of one who 
acted so conspicuous a part, more honestly scrutinized, and more 
correctly portrayed. 

We have not introduced to the notice of our readers, the 
“View of the Political Character of Napoleon,” with the inten- 
tron to adopt the sentiments of the author, or subscribe to his 
opinions; altheugh we think he possesses a considerable acquain- 
tance with his subject, and is often pertinent in his remarks, and 
sound in his conclusions ; but he attributes to Napoleon services 
which he never rendered, and gives him a character that he has 
never deserved ; while, at the same time, his prejudices against 
England appear to be too violent, to leave much room for the 
exercise of an impartial judgment. We cannot, however, attempt 
to.review, in detail, even the rapid sketch here presented, of the 
character of Napoleon, within the limits to which we are neces- 


sarily confined. 
This author conceives that the titles of Napoleon, to immortal 


fame, are, 

I. The services he has rendered to France, to Europe, and to ci- 
vilization, by staying the destructive movement of the revo- 
lution. 

2. ‘That he re-opened the temples, and rebuilt the altars. 

3. His immortal codes—by which he still reigus, not only ia 
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France, but over a considerable portion of the civilized world. 
4. The impulse given by his genius to the industry of France, 

and of consequence to that of Europe—now forever freed from 

the shameful tribute exacted by ravening England. 

While the revolution in France was yet in its earliest stages, 
and when, by judicious management, united with firmness and 
decision, on the parf of the king, its farther progress might have 
been retarded, if not entirely prevented—while the king still 
preserved his prerogatives, and when, as yet, the people could 
be charged with but few acts of sedition or violence—a league 
was secretly formed against the nation by the monarchs of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, and their armies were already marshalled for 
the attack,—before the French had committed any act to autho- 
rize their interference, or justify their hostilities. [ia the con- 
vention he!d at Pilnitz, in 1791, a treaty was formed between 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, to which ether 
powers afterwards acceded, the professed object of which was, 
to invade France, and new-model its government. The 
leaders of sedition—the foes to order and good govern- 
ment, could not have found a more favourable opportunity to 
excite the people to detest the very name of monarchy, than 
the allied sovereigns, themselves, thus furnished in their own 
insidious conduct towards the people of France. in the pro- 
clamation issued by these monarchs, and by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the former boldly declared, and the latter as plainly inti- 
mated, that the king of France had not been sincere in accept- 
ing the constitution ; and there existed a strong impression on 
the minds of some, and a deep conviction in the breasts of 
others in France, that the nobility were in actual treaty with 
the enemies of their country. Under such circumstances, 
there could be found no middle party, streng enough to protect 
the King, and, at the same time espouse the cause of constitu- 
tional freedom; and the friends of both were compelled to 
adopt the sad alternative, in order to protect their country 
against foreign enemies, to side with liberty’s deadliest foes. In 
the words of an historian of the day, * If, instead of desertin 
their country and their king, the misguided nobility of France 
had only for the tine conformed a little to circumstances—con- 
tented themselves for a moment with that share of dignity and 
authority, which they could save out of the general wreck of pri- 
vileges, and railied round the throne in support of their king, in 
the exercise of his constitutional rights ;—had they only assu- 
med the appearance of acting more for the public, and less for 
themselves, France would never have been the victim of anar- 
shy ;—tbe nobility would have preserved, if not their titles, at 
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least their fortunes and consequence, and their unfortunate mo- 
narch would never have fallen a sacrifice to a relentless mob.” 
The idea of foreign interference, joined to a suspicion of do- 
mestic treason, was sufficient to arouse the friends of their coun- 
try ; while it set in motion the evil passions of those who sought 
only to rise to consequence and power, amid the storms of civil 
discord. 

Napoleon was too young to take a conspicuous part in the 
early scenes of the revolution. At the siege of Toulon, in 1793, 
(then twenty-four years of age,) he distinguished himself in the 
command of some artillery; and in 1795, although hitherto 
known only as an oflicer of intelligence and activity, he was ap- 
pointed, through the influence of Barras, to the command of the 
army of Italy, at the early age of twenty-six. It was during his 
Italian campaigns, that he displayed that military talent which 
laid the foundation for his future fame: He formed of an army 
badly disciplined, and worse equipped, the most efficient 
corps that France could boast of ; and proved that he possessed 
resources within himself adequate to any emergency, while he 
discovered a capacity for military command, a vigour of intel- 
lect, and of incessant activity and perseverance, that no one sup- 
posed him to possess. In May, 1798, he sailed for Egypt, whence 
he returned in October, 1799, alter an unsuccessful campaign. 
On his return, he succeeded, through the management and poli- 
tical ability of his brother Lucien, i in a nomination to the consul- 
ship. A legislative committee was chosen, who framed the con- 
stitution of the year 8, by which Bonaparte was declared First 
Consul of France: A senate, a council of state, a tribunate, and 
a legislative body, were created at the same period. In April, 
1800, he left Paris with the army, destined for Italy ; and in 
June, gained the battle of Marengo. In March, 1%02, the peace 
of Amiens was concluded, and Bonaparte was, shortly afterwards, 
appo:nted Consul for life: It was during this period that the 
conspiracies of Georges, Pichegru, Moreau, the De Polignacs, 
&c. were discovered : and when we recur to the ferment that 
existed at this time in the minds of the people of France—hard- 
ly recovered from the terrors of a recent revolution—before they 
could value the effects of a stable government, or feela disposi- 
tion to give permanent obedience to any authority—we think it 
will be admitted, that the punishment inflicted on the conspira- 
tors is not to be considered the unnecessary acts of arbitrary 
power. 

At this time, the Bourbon party was not strong, and could not 
become formidable: the republican party, socalled, however 
it might boast of talents and patriotism, was small in ‘numbers, 
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and weak in influence ; and, from the materials that composed 
it, could have united with more difficulty in any general views, 
or plans of operation. They, on the contrary, who were in pos- 
session of property, or had acquired consequence or distinction, 
during the late changes, with the weak and the timid—those who 
looked to the emoluments of office, or expected civil or military 
employments, would naturally prefer the chance, and of course 
unite in favour of the existing government ; which, from its 
strength, promised duration, while it relieved them from the 
terrors of a counter revolution. The effect of the conspiracies 
operated in favour of consolidating the power of the First Consul : 
it established the necessity of arming him with additional autho- 
rity; and impressed on the people the value of a life, which 
they thought could alone preserve them from a renewal of the 
horrors from which they had just escaped. The seizure and 
condemnation of the Duc D’Enghien, however, who was shot 
by order of Bonaparte, was an act of guilt of a different charac- 
ter, which could not be defended on the ground of policy or 
duty, and which wanted even the plea of necessity to palliate its 
atrocity. In the words of Fouché, it was not only a crime, but 
a blunder. Addresses, nevertheless, were now pouring in from 
all parts of the kingdom, assuring the First Consul of the unal- 
terable attachment of the people ; congratulating the nation on 
his es: ape from the dangers that had threatened him; and en- 
treating him to accede to the wishes of his faithful people, by 
accepting of the crownof France. Registers were accordingly 
opened in every town, where the votes were recorded ; and the 
Consul was required, wih hardly a dissenting voice, to fill the 
vacant throne. Either the people were sincere, in the adula- 
tions they paid him ; or their fears and apprehensions prevented 
them from speaking the dictates of their hearts: But in either 
case, Napoleon was justified in taking what was so freely of: 
fered ;—for, had the people really entertained different senti- 
ments from those they expressed, but which they dared not 
avow, they might at least have refrained from giving utter- 
ance to these fulsome addresses. Could he have mista- 
ken the spirit that dictated them, or avoided the conclusion 
that a people, thus abject, were fit instruments for the projects of 
ambition, and would become the willing dependants of whom- 
soever might be fortunate enough to obtain their favour, and 
win theirapplause ? Bonaparte, however, had rendered services 
to France, and her people appeared willing to admit his claims : 
the Senate confirmed their wishes by a decree of May, 1804 : and, 
on the 2d December following, he was crowned Emperor of 
I'rance, with the title of Napoleon the First. He was now cal- 
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led to sway the sceptre, over a people who justly ascribed the va- 
Jour that had been so conspicuously displayed, the resources 
that had been called forth, the talent that had been elicited, the 
conquests they had achieved, and the glories they had won, to 
the effects of that revolution from which they had just emerged ; 
and it was to the share which he possessed in the honours thus 
acquired, that his claim was laid to the attachment of the people 
of France. Whether, therefore, we consider the station he had 
filled, or the services he had rendered, the manifestation of pub- 
lic feeling, or the expression of the people’s choice, Napoleon 
Was now in possession of a threne, to which he had as just a title 
and as fair aclaim, as any monarch that ever reigned. All 
the elements that entered into the political atmosphere of 
France, were now subjected to his control; all the energies ofa 
people, who had so long been free from every species of re- 
straint, and had acted under the impulse of the highest enthusi- 
asm, were enlisted into his service, and subdued to his will by 
the strong arm of military power. ‘The spirit of the revolution 
still existed—trained to war, and accustomed to conquests, it 
now -ighed after new victories ; and, by 4 natural transition, was 
as eager to signalize itself under the prote cling wings of the im- 
perial eagles, as it had before been anxious for combat under 
the banners of liberty and equality. 

Napoleon availed himself of this enthusiasm: The conquest 
ef England was now the theme of conversation, and France 
looked forward te its accomplishment with hope and contidence 5 
and in his manifesto, issued on the occasion, he held out to his 
eoldiers the alluring prospect that London was to be taken and 
sacked: but the battle of Trafalgar in October following, de- 
stroyed these exjectations, and with them all hope of nav al su- 
premacy. The troops that had been assembied on the coast of 
France, ostensibly for the invasion of England, were transporied 
to the hanks of the Danube, to act in the war against Austria and 
Russia: The allied monarchs were defe.:ted in the batile of Aus- 
terlitz in December following: and shortly afterwards the treaty 
of Presburg was concluded. Napoleon now wished to re-model 
the European dynasties, and appoint new sovereigns—providing 
for his own family by granting to his brothers Joseph, Louis, and 
Jerome, the crowns ot Naples, Holland and Westphalia. InJuly, 
1806, he signed the famous treaty of the confederation of the 
Rhine, which placed at his disposal the resources of Germany ; 
and in September he required of his new allies levies of men, to 
recruit his army for the meditated attack on Prussia; whose fate 
was decided at the battle of Jena, in October ; when her capi- 
tal, and all her fortresses fell into the hands of the conqueror. The 
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famous decree of Berlin was issuedin November, 1806, whichwas 
the commencement of the continental system. Napoleon was now 
bent on the accomplishment of his plans of universal conquest. 
Russia was again menaced; and the battles of Eylau and Fried- 
land resulted in the treaty of Tilsit, whereby the Emperor Alex- 
ander agreed to shut his ports to the admission of British goods. 
Napoleon invaded Spain in October, 1808: after compelling 
F aeaad toresign his crown, and having entered Madrid, he pla- 
ced his brother Joseph on the throne: Austria, who had made 
hostile preparations during his absence in Spain, was again at- 
tacked; and after a noble defence, the battle of Wagram, in July, 
1809, was the precursor toa definitive treaty of peace: On the 
2d April, 1810, he espoused the daughter of the Empe- 
ror Francis—his son, by this marriage, was born on the 20th 
March, 1811. Russia, of all the civilized nations of the conti- 
nent, still remained ansubdued : Napoleon entered her capitol}, 
as conqueror, in September, 1812; but the climate of Russia 
destroyed, in a month, the flower of an army which he had been 
forming for fifteen years. ‘The resources of France, however, 
enabled him to take the field in 1813; and in the battles of 
Lutzen, Bautzin and Dresden, victory again declared for the 
eagles of Napoleon: But the battle of Leipsic, in October, 1813, 
ended in his complete defeat; and, the allies entering France 
the ensuing spring, his capital was taken; when he abdicated 
the throne in April, 1814, and retired to Elba. In March, 1815, 
he again appeared on the soil of France; the army declaring 
in his favour, and as the Bourbons retired at his approach, he 
re-occupied the vacant throne: The allied forces, however, 


were in arms to receive him: Napoleon prepared for combat, 


and — his last battle on the plains of Waterloo. Suchis a 
rapid glance, at the most conspicuous events in the career of 
Nanelaiens in the order in which they occurred, from the time 
of his assuming the crown, in 1804, to that of his surrender to 
the British, in 1816, comprising the most important period in 
the history of the age. 

Elevated to the throne at the close of a revolution—the order 
that he introduced into the government, and the discipline that 
he established in the army, stay ed the further progress of dis- 
order, and quieted the apprehensions of all ranks in the nation. 
His policy taught him, that religion was no less essential to the 
happiness of the people, than necessary to the security of go- 
vernment,—he therefore declared himself a catholic, and re- 
opened the temples of public worship. Hie knew that a nation 
was powerful, not only in proportion to its physical strength, 
but according to its intellectual improvement,—public schools 
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were accordingly endowed by his munificence, and flourished 
under his patronage—while he gave encouragement to men of 
science and skill. The fruits of his victories were applied to 
embellish his capitol] ; and the spoils of vanquished nations were 
preserved as trophies of the arts. He directed to be prepared, 
and even assisted in digesting, a code of laws, freed from the 
trammels of ancient prejudice, and adapted to the situation of 
the country and the improvement of the age. The code Na- 

oleon will long preserve his memory, in its name: and it has 
often been admitted by his enemies, that, wherever the French 
authority extended, the administration of justice was prompt 
and impartial ; and provided the government was not a party, 
he whose cause was just, had little to fear. Nor was the in- 
fluence of his genius without its effect in giving a stimulus to 
the industry of France, by the protection and assistance he af- 
forded to agriculture, internal commerce, and manufactures, be- 
sides the sums that were expended, by his order, on public roads 
and edifices, and other objects of permanent utility: These are 
his claims on the gratitude of his own country. But, with the 
means he possessed, and the opportunities he enjoyed, Napo- 
leon had it in his power to become, not only the benefactor of 
France, but the regenerator of Europe: These, however, 
were titles to which he seemed never to aspire. For, in propor- 
tion as power accumulated in his hands, he continued to dis- 
play his inordinate ambition: The continent seemed, indeed, 
to offer itself to his disposal : Napoleon stood alone among her 
potentates, as they bowed submissive to his will. 

Madame de Stael observed, ‘I cannot help thinking that if 
‘Bonaparte had fairly encountered among his adversaries, a 
‘man of character and probity, he would have been stopped 
‘short in his career: his great talent lies in terrifying the fee- 
‘ble, and availing himself of unprincipled characters :? and 
adds, ‘ Bonaparte believes, and has had the art to persuade se- 
‘ veral of the Machiavelian disciples of the new generation, that 
‘every generous feeling is mere childishness—it is high time to 
‘teach him, that virtue also has something manly in it, and 
‘more manly than crime, with all its audacity.’ 

Commencing his career as the professed champion of liberty, 
Napoleon soon proved himself to be the greatest enemy that 
freedom ever saw: for, with an ambition that knew no bounds, 
and an authority that acknowledged no limits, he aimed at uni- 
versal dominion ; and, regardless of the sacrifice, fought but for 
conquest, and triumphed only to enslave. The whole continent 
exhibited the appearance of a well-disciplined camp, with all 
its efficient population under the command, and all its resources 
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at the disposal, of this military captain. He required that every 
eye should be bent on him, as the supreme director of all af- 
fairs, civil, political, military, and ecclesiastical. He wished to 
train the very thoughts and subdue the wills of men, that every 
public good expected from the present, or hoped from the fu- 
ture, should be identified with his name and fortunes ; as the 
destinies of the continent were already attached to the Impé- 
rial car. His system of espionage was co-extensive with his 
power: Every word was registered, every action recorded, 
every look observed: not a literary work could appear but on 
his approval: not a newspaper could be published, but under 
the direction of his police. With the continent at his feet, the 
destruction of England was the object of his unceasing atten- 
tion: Foiled in his hopes of a navy, he aimed at destroying 
her commerce, and thus sapping’ the foundation of her strength, 
by means of his famous continental system ;—a system directly 
opposed to the interests, the feelings, and the wishes of the 
people of the continent ;—a system which was never carried 
into complete operation, even with his vast power,-—-and whose 
requisitions could only be enforced, at the point of the bayonet. 
But Napoleon was as regardless of the rights and interests, as of 
the feelings of others: he trampled on all, without scruple or 
hesitation. He would recognize no neutral powers: who- 
ever was not for him was against him: and, although never at 
war with America, we experienced more severe and heavy los- 
ses from his friendship, than we could possibly have suffered 
from open hostility ;—for, notwithstanding the millions that were 
confiscated, whatever once entered into the imperial treasury, 
no matter by what means obtained, or to whom belonging, never 
again returned to its injured owners. With him, the end always 
justified the means: Every thing must be subdued by force, no- 
thing won by persuasion. Possessing a thorough knowledge of 
human nature, he used it to his advantage : He held mankind in 
utter contempt, employing them only as the instruments of his am- 
bition, and profiting alike by their weakness and their fears, 
It is a remark worthy of Madame de Stael, that ‘ If tyranny had 
‘only its direct partizans on its side, it could never maintain it- 
‘self. The astonishing thing—and which proves human misery 
‘more than all—is, that the greater part of mediocre people 
‘ enlist themselves in the service of events ; they have not the 
‘strength to think deeper than a fact; and, when an oppressor 
‘has triumphed, and a victim been destroyed, they hasten to 
‘justify, not exactly the tyrant, but the destiny whose instru- 
‘ment he is.’ 


As a statesman and politician, the abilities of Napoleon have 
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been generally admitted ; although it will be recollected, that 4 
victory, if one did not precede his negotiations, was generally the 
prelude to his treaties. His eonduct, however, in regard to 
Spain, was impolitic in the extreme: nor can we reconcile, 
with the idea of great talent and skill as a negotiator, his 
failure to prevail on Austria to espouse his cause, rather than 
league with the allies, during the armistice at Dresden, in 1813, 
when her co-operation would have been so all-important to him : 
nor the fatality thatimpelled him to prelong his negotiation in such 
a climate as that of Russia, whose previous conduct might have 
convinced him tha: no peace could be obtained : nor the madness 
that induced him to refuse a peace at Chatillon, at a time when 
his country was overrun by the enemies’ troops, superior in hum- 
ber to his own, and when his resources were almost entirely 
exhausted. When he could rot dictate, he was rarely success- 


ful; and when he wanted the argument of force, his skill as a 


negotiator was by no means conspicuous. In the selection of 
his ministerial agents—an unqualified submission to his will, and 
an entire devotion to his interests, were the first and ind)spen- 
sable requisites ; abilities being an after consideration ; while in- 
tegrity and moral honesty were, in his estimation, by no means 
essential ingredients in the formation of character. 

Napoleon, however, is chargeable with no personal vices, 
although he cannot be said to have given evidence of the pos- 
session of any private virtues: And if bis court was given to li- 
centiousness, it was not that * set the example, but because he 
tolerated its existence. He displayed, on most occasions, the 
caution of a designing politician, but never gave eyidence of a 
warm or generous feeling, or discovered traits of possessing a 
noble or a manly spirit. If there were occasions on which he 


relaxed from his habitual reserve, to give way to the dictates of 


common benevolence, these appeared rather as the acts of a cold 
and calculating policy, than as the impulses of a generous or feel- 
ing heart. ‘hose principles of independence of spirit, which a 
noble mind, possessed of his unlimited power, should have been 
proud to incuicate, and might with safety have tolerated, he suf- 
fered not to exist within the scope of his authority : those sen- 
timents, which aroused a regard for the rights of others, or a 
respect for the honest prejudices of our nature, he scorned to 
entertain: and in all the heroie qualities whi ich never fail to 
win the applause, and subdue the affections of mankind, Napo- 
leon was unquestionably deficient. 

But his surest titles to fame, are founded on his military 
achievements ; for he was beyond dispute the greatest captain 
of his age. His victories, however, have often been ascribed 
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to his total disregard for human life ; and that when his num- 
bers were so overpowering, he would necessarily succeed. While 
his resources in men were so ample, though the sacrifice of his 
brave followers may prove a want of feeling as a soldier and a 
monarch, it furnishes no argument against his military skill. 

But, in many of his battles, his forces were not superior : 
The action at Lutzen, in 1813, after the loss of his army in 
Russia, gave decided evidence of the superiority of his tac- 
tics, fought as it was, with an army composed principally of 
new levies, and so deficient in cavalry, that he dared not 
charge the enemy when they were in complete retreat: And 
when, in 1814, he defended France against such superior forces, 
it will be recollected how long he kept the allies in check, oc- 
casionally obtaining the most decided advantages. Napoleon’ S 
great fault was in never providing against defeat. He attacked 
with confidence, and appeared never to expect a reverse. In 
Russia, no provision was made for a retreat; At Leipsic his re- 
treat became a perfect rout: and at Waterloo, when the enemy 
charged in their turn, his corps were nearly annihilated. Ano- 
ther, “and a very important error in the military conduct of Na- 
polcon, was, that he acted under the influence of the character of 
Emperor, as well as in the capacity of General. Not a Marshal of 
his army would have hesitated on the necessity of an immediate 
retreat from Russia, after the destruction of Moscow ; but Napo- 
leon risked the safety of his army upon the chance of peace. 
After the armistice in 1813, he still hoped to regain all that 
he had lost during the preceding campaign: He kept the 
whole line of the Elbe, from Hamburg to Dresden, while the 
troops in its fortresses, including Dantzic, amounted to nearly 
120,000 men: The country in his rear, was entirely occupied 
by the enemies’ light treops,—his dispatches were interrupted, 

and his communications with France almost entirely cut off. 

He was advised by his ablest generals—and Ney was of this 
opinion—that the line he occupied was not a military occupa- 
tion, and that if he remained, he would soon be compelled to 
retire, and fight a general battle under every disadvantage ; 
whereas, if he withdrew the troops from the garrisons, and re- 
tired to the Rhine, he might bid defiance to all Europe. He 
was afterwards chiagelel to fall back, from Dresden to the 
plains of Liepsic—where he experienced a complete defeat.” 


* Napoleon was subject to violent bursts of passion on the receipt of very 
unfavourable news, or when any thing greatly displeased him. An anecdote 
of Marshal Ney, whose bravery was proverbial, deserves to be recorded.— 
On some occasion the Emperor became enraged with him, and offered a per- 
sonal indignity : Ney instantly grasped his sw ord, but hesitated, and observed 
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Napoleon carried with him to the field of battle none of the 
chiyalric spirit of a hero; he rarely manifested even the gallant 
feelings of a soldier ; and evinced but little concern or anxiety 
for the fate of men, who were devoted to his service. If he 
had an object to obtain, his choicest troops must advance, how- 
ever fool-hardy the attempt—his most daring officers must lead 
to the attack, however desperate the chance, or forlorn the 
hope of success. At the battle of Mssling, where he had made 
two unsuccessful attempts to force the centre of the Austrian 
army commanded by the Archduke Charles, Lasnes, who had 
led the attack, represented to him the utter impossibility of 
succeeding ; and that to renew the attempt, was only to lead 
the men to certain destruction :—Napoleon’s reply was still,— 
To the charge :°’—the French troops were again repulsed, and 
retreated to ‘ concentrate their forces,’—but the gallant Lasnes 
fell, a sacrifice to this implicit devotion to his chief. On the 
retreat from Russia, when the first effects of the climate had 
been experienced, he left his Marshals and his troops to manage 
for themselves; and, providing only for his personal safety, 
made the best of his way to France ; although ignorant of the 
fate of a large portion of that army—which had been sacrificed 
to his obstinacy, and offered up as a victim to his ambition. 
After his defeat at Liepsic, he left 30,000 men to defend that 
place to the Jast extremity, in order the better to secure his 
retreat: but, more effectually to prevent the rapid approach of 
the victorious enemy, the bridge over the stream, that sepa- 
rated him from his pursuers, was blown up,—and his unfortu- 
nate soldiers were thus left in Liepsic, to be destroyed by an 
infuriated foe. 

But the most decisive evidence that could be furnished of 
the deficiency of his character, in this respect, was reserved 
for the memorable field of Waterloo. When the gallant ve- 
terans, composing the Guard, that made the last and unsuc- 
cessful charge, saw that their commander was not to lead 
them to the toe, a murmur of discontent was heard from rank 
to rank—although soou drowned by the acclamations in favour 
of the Emperor, that were still echoed along their extended line. 
Where was now that spirit of a soldier, which should have 
kindled at the enthusiasm manifested by his faithful guards ? 
‘The conceins of an empire no longer required the exercise of 
prudence, to preserve a life necessary to his country. Napo- 
leon was indeed Emperor of the French; but he now held that 


to Napoleon—* This sword, which has been drawn only in defence of my 
country, should be plunged to its hilt ia yeur busom, did I not think France 
still had meed of your services.” 
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title as connected only with the preservation of his army. He 
knew the precarious tenure by which he held the throne, and 
that victory alone could secure its possession. He knew that 
he had risked on the issue of that battle, all the disposable mili- 
tary resources of France ; and that unless he won the field, he 
lost his crown. He had seen his best combined attacks, unitin 
skill and valour in their highest character, unexpectedly resisted 
by the firmness and perseverance of a foe, with whom he now, 
for the first time, joined in conflict ;—many of his troops began 
to be discouraged at their repeated failures—and the veterans of 
France were seen wavering in the field. Already had the enem 
received strong reinforcements—and the sound of the cannon 
which it was hoped announced the expected succours from 
Marshal Grouchy, was found to proceed from a powerful bod 
of fresh troops of the enemy, attacking his right, and threatening 
to outflank him. ‘There was now no room for doubt—it was 
no longer a time for hesitation. Napoleon should have se- 
conded the ardour of his soldiers; and, heading in person his 
devoted guards, should have resolved to lead them to victory, or 
fall by their side. Had Napoleon had thus died, bis name would 
have gone down to future ages with a lustre that might, in some 
measure, have served to dissipate the remembrance of many of 
his darker deeds. ‘To him would have been ascribed the merit, 
of nobly consecrating his life to the service of his country—and 
scaling, with his death, the destiny of France. 

But the character of this extraordinary man must now be 
left with the future historian. Let those who have enjoyed the 
gifis of fortune, without misapplying them—who have possessed 
power without abusing it—who have dispensed patronage with- 
out partiality—who, with ample means, and full opportunities, 
have never gratified their vengernce, nor indulged their evil 
passion,—let such decide on the degree of obloquy that should 
attach to the conduct, and be connected with the name of one, 
who acknowledged no authority-—-knew no control—and whose 
word was law. but, while we rejoice in the reflection, that his 
fall from the giddy height of power which he had eittained, will 
be a never failing source of congratulation to every friend to 
freedom and to man, we still think that when we pass in review 
the even's of sucha life, and reflect on the intensity of interest 
they so lately excited, the feelings they were calculated to 
arouse, and the fears they so naturally awakened, we must be 
constrained to admit, that posterity alone will be competent to 
sit 1 judgment upon Napoleon. 

England bore so conspicuous a part in the great struggle that 
terminated with his reign, that when we review the eventful 
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period of his career, we are unavoidably led to reflect on the 
consequences of the efforts she made, in opposing the mighty 
power of ove, with whom she alone seemed able successfully 
to compete. Madam de Stael observes : 


‘ The English give in their public papers, the most exact accounts, 
man by man, of the wounded, prisoners and killed :—noble candour 
of a government, which is equally sincere towards the nation and its 
monarch ; recognizing in both the same right to have a knowledge of 
what concerns the nation.’ 


Comment, at this time of day, is here unnecessary. But she 
adds, when leaving France for England— 

‘I had already learnt, that suspecting my intention of going to 
England, they would endeavour to prevent me-—l his new mortifica- 
tion was really above my strength to bear. On quitting my native 
country, I must go to that of my adoption—in banishing myself from 
the friends of my whole life, | required at least to find those of what- 
ever is good and noble ; with whom, without knowing them perso- 
nally, the soul always sympathises :’ And when one of her children 
observed to her, ‘*‘ My dear mother, remember we are setting out 
for England ;*’ she says, ‘* That word revived my spirits.’’* 


The character here ascribed to England, the feelings to 
which the hope of her protection gave rise, the acknowledgment 
thus rendered and reiterated by the friends of liberty throughout 
the continent, and the compliment so generally paid to the in- 
dependent s pirit of her people—the enlightened views of some 
of her FEES SORE the freedom of her institutions, and the 
protection afforded by her laws,—these are indeed tributes of 
which she may be justly proud: they have formed the pillars 
of her strength, and have laid the foundation for the protracted 
existence of her power and prosperity. But England should 

ow panse, and reflect on the seeurt'y of the tenure by which 
ci holds her sway over the moral feelings and sentiments of the 
peo] le of Europe ; and how far the deeds of a misguided admi- 
nistration, the acts of assumed authority. or the aspirings of 
inordinate ambition and misplaced pride, may deprive her of 
that reputa'1 n—and sink her im the esteem of those who, pos- 

essing no rallying point in their own government or laws, to 
wack they could revert with se curity, and on which they could 
rely with confidence and hope, were compelled to look to her 
for assistance in the day of need, and support in the hour of 
trial: whether her conduct since the peace has justified the 


* ¢ England was then he hone of all who suffered for the cause of liberty— 
how comes il, that atter the vietory her ministers, bave so cruelly deceived 
the expectations of Kurope 2—£ ‘dilor of Exile. 
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expectations of the continent; or whether she las not rather 
realized the predictions of her enemies, and disappointed the 
hopes, of the best friends to freedom and to man. Should she 
not consider, that the time may come, when that portion of the 
inhabitants of the continent who have so cherished her fame, 
will no longer identify her name with every thing that is mag- 
nanimous in conduct, and powerful in example; and that the 
period may soon arrive, when she will no longer be able to 
excite their feelings of regard, or create those sentiments of re- 
spect and gratitude, which would inspire a reverence for her 
institutions, a deference for her opinion, a pride in her triumphs, 
ora terror for her arms. And when she casts her thoughts 
beyond the Atlantic, and remembers, that she has already 
taught us, while emulating her spirit and profiting by her ex- 
ample, successfully to struggle with her on that element which 
she thought her own, and actually to wrest the laurels from her 
brow; and reflects that neither the relations of commerce, 
nor the ties of consanguinity, the feelings of personal attachment, 
nor the bonds of social intercourse, can retard a recurrence to 
an appeal to arms—which in the course of time must, sooner or 
later, be anticipated from the collision of commercial jealousies, 
or feelings of national prejudice and pride—may she not be 
forced to the conclusion, that, although the trident of Neptune 
is still held by her, with too firm a grasp, and will be defended 
by too proud a spirit, to be readily surrendered or easily won, 


yet, in the fulness of time, the sceptre of the ocean must 


pass from her possession, into the: hands of those, who, if not 
entitled to it by the right of inheritance, will obtain it with the 
purchase of their blood. But, even while indulging these fore- 
bodings, England should still look to America, with far diffe- 
rent feelings than those of jealousy: for if the time should come 
when the corruptions of the day shall have lett her but the’ sha- 
dow of her former freedom ; when wealth, ceiitered in the hands 
of a few, shall lend its influence to oppress the rights of the 
people; when a mercenary army of soldiers, distinct from the 


great body of her subjects, shall be paid to keep down the in- - 


dignant feelings of their country’s friends; when the manli- 
ness of personal independence, and the wholesome spirit re- 
sulting from the possession of rational freedom, shall give 
place to the licentious fury of a deluded populace, and the 
disorganizing acts of seditious factionists; when the wealthy 
and the timid shall confer on a worthless ministry, or a licen- 
tious monarch, tue power necessary to secure their possessions, 
and quiet their fears; and when that sun which has shone with 
such lustre on her fortunes and her fame, shall be seen declining 
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in the west, giving only the reflected lustre of its retiring beams, 
—England may again behold it in our distant horizon, shedding 
its benignant rays over a land of freemen, where the oppressed 
may ever find an asylum, and liberty her permanent abode. 
And should a momentary feeling of envy suggest to her that 
we have risen to consequence, and must attain to power on the 
ruins of her greatness, a return to more just and liberal feelings 
will furnish her with a proud subject for congratulation, and a 
fruitful source for consolation, when she considers that “ when 
her temples and her trophies shall have mouldered into dust, 
when the glories of her name shall be but the legend of tradi- 
tion, and the light of her achievements live only in song,’ 
England may still admire in this rising Republic, peopled by 
her descendants, a nation inheriting her: spirit and perseverance, 
her manliness and pride—who will endeavour to emulate what- 
ever is worthy in her example, and illustrious in her fame ; and 
who will survive in power and greatness, to perpetuate her 
existence, by preserving all that is valuable in her customs and 
institutions, and by transmitting to remotest posterity her lan- 
guage and her laws. 





Arr. VIII.—Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746. By 
the Chevalier pe Jonnstone, Aid-de-Camp to Lord George 
Murray, General of the Rebel Army—Assistant Aid-de-Camp 
to Prince Charles Edward—Captain in the Duke of Perth’s 
Regiment—and afterwards, an officer in the French service. 


Containing a Narrative of the progress of the Rebellion, from its com- 
mencement to the battle of Culloden; the characters of the principal per- 
sons engaged in it, and anecdotes respecting them; and various important 
particulars relating to that contest, hitherto either unknown or imperfectly 
understood. W ith an account of the sufferings and privations experienced 
by the author after the battle of Culloden, before he etlected his escape to 
the continent, &c. &c. Translated from a French MS. originally deposit- 
ed in the Scots’ College at Paris, and now in the hands of the publishers. 
Second edition, with additional notes, &c. €vo. pp. Ixxii.—456. London: 
Longman & Co. 1821. 


‘ Tue voluminous title-page of this beok promises a great deal 
of information; and, making reasonable allowances for the pro- 
mises of a title-page, it does not deceive the reader. ‘lhe work 
is amusing and interesting ; it bears the marks of truth and can- 
dour ; and has the recommendation of being written, not only by 
a spectator of the scenes he relates, but by one whose situation 
enabled him to make near and accurate observations. It has 
been so much the fashion to sympathise with the misfortunes, and 
overrate the good qualities, of the Stuart family, that we were 


surprised to find one of their own friends, whe had suffered in 
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their cause, representing the young Pretender in his true colours. 
The air of romance, which surrounds his descent and campaign 
in Scotland, united to his youth and subsequent misfortunes, 
form a fair excuse for mere novelists to heighten the interest of 
their narrative, by investing their hero with imaginary virtues ; 
and the devotion of many of his followers might have made them 
slow to detect his faults ;—but the details of history prove him 
to have been wanting in many manly virtues, and the later ac- 
tions of his life serve to confirm the justice of this opinion. 

The author of these pages, who was in habits of daily and 
eonfidential intercourse with the Pretender, describes bim as weak 
and irresolute, impatient under adversity, and fool hardy in suc- 
cess; headstrong and credulous, ever ready to follow evil advice, 
yet pertinaciously rejecting the good. He gives him no credit 
for valour, where valour should have been pre-eminent; and 
ascribes all the success they obtained, to the generalship of Lord 
George Murray, and their chief calamities to the obstinacy and 
folly of the Prince. The memoirs are preceded by a well writ- 
ten introduction, by the editor, giving a cursory, but lucid view 
of the state of the country, from the commencement of Charles 
the First’s stormy reign, to the period of the rebellion. In the 
course of his remarks, he gives the following sketch of the au- 
thor of these memoirs. 


‘The Chevalier de Johnstone, the author, was the only son of 
James Johnstone, merchant, in Edinburgh. This family, by descent 
and alliance, were connected with some of the first houses in Scot- 
land. His sister Cecilia was married to asonof Lord Rollo, who 
succeeded to the estate and title in 1765. The Chevalier de 
Johnstone appears in his youth to have moved in the best society 
which the Scottish capital then contained, and to have been on the 
most intimate footing with the well-known Lady Jane Douglas, 
mother of the present Lord Douglas, who uniformly treated him 
with all the tenderness and regard of a parent. Educated in epis- 
copalian and jacobite principles, on the first intelligence of the land- 
ing of Prince Charles Edward, he made his escape from Edinburgh 
to Duncrub, the seat of Lord Rollo, near Perth, where he waited 
the arrival of the Prince in that town, and was one of the first of the 
Low-country gentlemen who flocked to his standard. By the Misses 
Rollo, his relations, he was introduced to the Duke of Perth and 
Lord George Murray, the leaders of the rebel army, the latter of 
whom invited him to become his aid-de-camp, an invitation which he 
accepted. He acted for a considerable period in that capacity, and 
also as assistant aid-de-camp to the Prince himself. From the 
Prince he received a captain’s commission, immediately after the 
battle of Prestonpans, and worn out with the incessant hardships of 
his situation of aid-de-camp, that bardly left him one hour in the 
four-and-twenty for repose, he immediately began to raise a com- 
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pany, with which, when completed, he joined the Duke of Perth's 
regiment. He bore a part in all the movements of the rebel army, 
and after the battle of Culloden, remained for some time in conceal- 
ment in different places in the North, and then proceeded in disguise 
to Edinburgh. where he again remained for some time concealed in 
the house of Lady Jane Douglas at Drumshugh. He made his escape 
frem Scotland to England, in the disguise of a Scots pedlar, and after 
remaining some time in London, he embarked with Lady Jane 
Douglas at Harwich, for Holland. It was his intention, on first reach- 
ing the continent, to proceed to Russia, where, by means of two 
uncles, Generals Hewit and Douglas, who possessed great influence 
in that country, he could have established himself to advantage ; but 
he allowed himself to be persuaded to go to Paris, where he was 
buoyed up for some years with hopes of another expedition to Scot- 
land. Ile obtained a share in the fund set apart by the government 
for Scots exiles, but, tired of an inactive life, he entered the French 
service, and was sent tothe French possessions in North America, 
from which he returned to France on the conquest of these posses- 
sions by the English.’ 

The Prince was accompanied, on his bold attempt, by seven 
individuals, viz: the Duke of Athol, five obscure Irishmen, Mac- 
donald a Scotsman, and an Italian valet de chambre. ‘ A most 
‘extraordinary band of followers,’ the author observes, ‘when we 
‘consider the daring enterprise on which they were entering, 
‘which was no less than that of attempting to wrest the crown of 
‘ Great Britain from the house of Hanover, that had been so long 
‘in possession of it: Mr. Sullivan, who had _ served in Italy, 
was the only one versed in military affairs. His confidence in 
the goodness of his cause, and the fidelity of the Scotch, must 
have been firm indeed, to have permitted him to venture, without 
regular troops, experienced officers, or even good counsellors, 
upon so great and dangerous an undertaking. The author join- 
ed the banners of the Prince, immediately after his arrival, and 
served him faithfully, tll the fatal battle which annihilated 
Charles’s prospects of success. ‘The author censures the con- 
duct of Sir John Cope, too rashly, in not marching directly to 
crush the enterprise, before the adherents of the Prince could 
have time to collect about him. Although General Cope does 
not appear to have been an efficient officer, the blameable part of 
the proceedings, at the opening of the Rebellion, are to be traced 
to a higher source than to his authority. Indeed, the inaction and 
incredulity of the government at first, betrayed as much folly as 
their alarm, afterwards. At Perth, the Pretender was joined by 
t.ord George Murray, brother to the Duke of Athol. Johnstone 
thus represents this ge.eral, and his words are entitled to more 
credit, when we consider that he had not parted from Murray in 


pertect friendship :— 
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‘ Lord George Murray, who had the charge of all the details of our 
army, and who had the sole direction of it, possessed a natural genius 
for military operations ; and was indeed a man of surprising talents, 
which, had they been cultivated by the study of military tactics, 
would unquestionably have rendered him one of the greatest generals 
of the age. He was tall and robust, and brave in the highest degree ; 
conducting the Highlanders in the most heroic manner, and always 
the first to rush sword in hand into the midst of theenemy. He used 
to say, when he advanced to the charge, **1 do not ask you, my 
lads, to go before, but merely to follow me;’’ a very energetic 
harangue, admirably caculated to excite the ardour of the High- 
landers ; but which would sometimes have had a better effect in 
the mouth of the Prince.* He slept little, was continually occupied 
with all manner of details, and was altogether most indefatigable, for 
he alone had the planning and directing of all our operations: in a 
word, he was the only person capable of conducting our army. 
His colleague, the Duke of Perth, though brave even to excess, 
every way honourable, and possessed of a mild and gentle disposi- 
tion, was of very limited abilities, and interfered with nothing. 
Lord George was vigilant, active, and diligent; his plans were always 
judiciously formed, and he carried them promptly and vigorously 
into execution. However, with an infinity of good qualities, he was 
not without his defects ; proud, haughty, blunt, and imperious, he 
wished to have the exclusive disposal of every thing; and, feeling 
his superiority, he weuld listen to no advice, There were few 
persons, it is true, in our army sufficiently versed in military affairs, 
to be capable of advising him as to the conducting of his operations. 
The Highland chiefs, like their vassals, possessed the most heroic 
courage ; but they knew no other manceuvre than that of rushing 
upon the enemy sword in hand, as soon as they saw them, without 
order and without discipline. Lord George could receive still less 
assistance from the subaltern Irish officers, who, with the exception 
of Mr. Sullivan, possessed no other knowledge than that which usually 
forms the whole stock of subalterns; namely, the knowing how to 
mount and quit guard. Wecan hardly, therefore, be astonished that 
Lord George, possessing so many of the qualities requisite t6 form a 
great general, should have gained the hearts of the Highlanders ; 
and a general, who has the confidence of his soldiers, may do 
wonders. Hence, possessing the art of employing men to advan- 
tage, without having had time to discipline them, but taking them 


*¢ The author here, and not unfrequently in other parts of these Memoirs, 
insinuates that Charles was deficient in courage. He has been so often, in 
every publication, down to the historical romance of Waverley, represented 
as a heroic and daring leader, that many may be inclined to disbelieve the 
truth of this charge of want of bravery. It is well known too, that he was 
seen in England more than once after the extinction of the rebellion in 1745; 
and it is difficult to reconcile such perilous visits with positive cowardice. To 
have exposed himself in action might, in some cases, have been imprudent, 
but there are occasions which absolutely demand such exposure.’ Ed. of Mem. 
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merely as they came from the plough, he made them perform pre- 
digies of valour against various English armies, always greatly supe- 
rior in number to that of the Prince, though the English troops are 
allowed to be the best in Europe. Nature had formed him for a 
great warrior ; he did not require the accidental advantage of birth.’ 


On the first engagement with General Cope, the author says, 
as they were forming for battle, ‘ At the very end of the marsh 
‘there was a deep ditch, three or four feet broad, which it was 
‘necessary to leap over, and the Prince, in making this leap, fell 
‘upon his knees on the other side. I laid hold of his arm, and 
‘immediately raised him up. On examining his countenance, it 

‘seemed to me, from the alarm expressed in it, that he considered 
‘this accident as a bad omen.’ The omen, however, proved 
false ; it is well known that the English were completely routed 
—and this victory, though insignificant in itself, was of great im- 
portance to Charles, in raising the hopes of his followers at the 
outset, and. encouraging his hesitating friends to declare them- 
selves. ‘The author mentions an anecdote of Highland courage, 
that occurred in this battle, which will gratify the admirers of 
Rob Roy—the hero of it being his son, James Macgregor. 


‘Macgregor’s company did great execution with therr scythes. 
They cut the legs of the horses in two; and their riders through 
the middle of their bodies. Macgregor was brave and intrepid, but, 
at the same time, altogether whimsical and singular. When advancing 
to the charge with his company, he received five wounds, two of 
them from balls that pierced his body through and through. Stretched 
on the ground, with his head resting on his hand, he called out to the 
Higblanders of his company, ‘* My lads, I am not dead !—by G—, I 
shall see if any of you does not do his duty!’’** The Highlanders 
instantly fell on the flanks of the infantry ; which being uncovered 
and exposed from the flight of the cavalry, immediately gave way. 


The author follows his account of this victory with some 
sensible remarks upon the rallying of troops, which he justly 
ranks as one of the most essential requisites in military com- 
mand. He observes very feelingly, and with great naiveteé, 
‘ Having been several times in armies which have been put to 
‘rout since this action, | have always remarked, that much 
‘fewer men were lost in the field of battle than is the subse- 
‘quent flight. Seized by a panic te:ror, and frequently borne 
‘ away by their companions, without knowing why ; even when 
‘they have lost fewer men than the enemy who remains victo- 
‘ rious, they disperse like sheep, and unable to defend them- 
‘ selves, come voluntarily forward like so many victims to be ‘ sa- 
erificed.” The author’s observations have been made in actions 


*¢* James Drummond, alias Macgregor, was son of the famous Rob Roy 
Macgregor.’ 
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where the modes of fighting were very irregular. In all modes, 
however, fear is not only the consequence, but often the cause 
of danger ; and cowards, not only die in imagination a thousand 
deaths, but from want of coolness, fall into the very ills they 
dread. The art of restoring order to defeated troops, will always 
be considered a very diflicult and important one—as the great- 
est generals have justly glomied, as much ina skilful retreat, as 
in a victory. The Chevalier gives a spirited, but boldly drawn 
sketch of the mode of fighting of the Highlanders. 


‘Their manner of fighting is adapted for brave but andisciplined 
men. They advance with rapidity, discharge their pieces when 
within musket length of the enemy, and then, throwing them down, 
draw their swords, and holding a dirk in their left hand with their 
target, they dart with fury on the enemy through the smoke of their 
fire. When within reach of the enemy’s bayonets, bending their 
left knee, they, by their attitude, cover their hodies with their 
targets, that receive the thrusts of the bayonets, which they contrive 
to parry, while at the same time they raise their sword-arm, and 
strike their adversary. Having once got within the bayonets, and 
into the ranks of the enemy, the soldiers have no longer any means 
of defending themselves, the fate of the battle is decided in an in- 
stant, and the carnage follows ; the Highlanders bringing down two 
men at a time, one with their dirk, in the lefc hand, and another 
with the sword.’ 


The conduct of the Prince, in needlessly sacrificing the Eng- 
lish regiment raised at Manchester, and some companies of the 
regiment of the Duke of Perth, betrays both folly and cruelty ; 
and his promising them, when he left them at Carlisle, to re- 
turn to their assistance in a few days, though he must have 
known it was impossible to perform it, was an act of the ba-:est 
treachery. That there was not the excuse of expediency to 
plead, is evident from the uselessness of the sacrifice ; the au- 
thor says, ‘ It was well known that ge had taken Carlisle with the 
‘utmost facility, on our enteringMEngland. It was not ina 
‘ condition to resist a cannonade of four hours, being utterly 
‘untenable; and a thousand times worse than an intrenched 
‘camp in an open country.’ He says, some believed the aban- 
donment of the garrison to be dictated by policy, as a bait to 
amuse the Duke of Cumberland, and prevent him from pursuing 
them too closely ; and others thought it originated in a spirit of 
vengeance against the English nation. The first opinion sup- 
poses such consummate folly, and the latter such black wicked- 
ness, that we should reject either as unfounded. The editor, 
in a note, exonerates the Pretender from such a suspicion, al- 
theugh he does not profess to entertain a high opinion of the 
political morality of Charles. He proceeds to remark— 
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‘We have had ocular demonstration, from the archives of the Stuart 
family, lately discovered at Rome, by Mr. Watson of Elgin, and now 
in possession of His Majesty, that he was first invited into Great 
Britain, and then abandoned to his fate, by a great part of the English 
aristocracy. This fact cannot be denied, as there is evidence of it 
in their own hand writing. ‘These archives, which consist of more 
than halfa million of documents, equally curious and instructive, 
and which throw so much additional light on the religion, politics, 
and morals of almost every nation in Europe, during one of the most 
interesting periods of modern times, leave no doubt as to the truth 
of what a perusal of the selection from the Culloden papers, 
published in 1815, led us strongly to suspect that the hopes of the 
Pretender were better founded than they have usually been 
pronounced ; and that the conduct of the Highland chiefs, who 
staked their lives and properties upon the issue, though certainly 
bold, was not so imprudent as it might at first sight appear to be.’ 
Noile. 


Two days after the departure of the Prince from Carlisle, it 
was taken by the Duke of Cumberland; and though, by the 
eapitulation, the Duke bad granted to the garrison their lives, 
with an assurance that they should not be tried for having borne 
arms—twelve of the officers of the English regiment, with Mr. 
Townly and Mr. Hamilton at their head, were hanged and quar- 
tered in London. 

The affair at Falkirk, where the English General committed 
the most glaring blunder, is described with great vivacity. It 
is a merit of this writer, that though he details occurrences mi- 
nutely, he is never tedious, and always enlivens his narrative 
with entertaining anecdotes. ‘The following, he gives as hap- 
pening at this battle: 


‘In their flight they took one prisoner in a very singular manner. 
Mr. Macdonald, a major of one of the Macdonald regiments, having 
dismounted an English officeg, took possession of his horse, which 
was very beautiful, and immedfately mounted it. When the English 
cavalry fled, the horse ran off with the unfortunate Mr. Macdonald, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to restrain him ; nor did it stop till it 
was at the head of the regiment, of which, apparently, its master 
was the commander. The melancholy, and at the same time ludicrous, 
figure which poor Macdonald would cut, when he thus saw himself 
the victim of his ambition to possess a fine horse, which ultimately 
cost him his life upon the scaffold, may be easily conceived.’ 


he good effecis of this victory were lost to the rebels, from 
neglecting to pursue it, and instead of taking the route to 
Edinburgh, idling their time before Stirling Castle. This de- 
termination of returning to Stirling, the author pronounces to 
have occasioned their ruin, and dates the commencement of 
their misfortunes from that absurd resolution, ‘The night march 
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to Nairn, and the battle of Culloden, are described with great 
spirit. The Chevalier speaks with asperity of the cold deser- 
tion of the Prince, and the ungrateful manner in which he 
abandoned the men who had so faithfully clung to him. 


‘We passed the 19th at Ruthven, without any news from the 
Prince. All the Highlanders were cheerful, and full of spirits, to a 
degree perhaps never before witnessed in an army so reccently 
beaten, expecting, with impatience, every moment the arrival of the 
Prince ; but, on the 20th, Mr. Macleod, Lord George’s aid-de- 
camp, who had been sent to him, returned with the following laconic 
answer :—‘* Let every man seek his safety in the best way he can :” 
—an inconsiderate answer, heart breaking to the brave men who 
had sacrificed themselves for him. However critical our situation, 
the Prince ought not to have despaired. Op eccasions when every 
thing is to be feared, we ought to lay aside fear; when we are sur- 
rounded with dangers, no danger ought to alarm us. With the best 
plans we may fail in our enterprises; but the firmness we display in 
misfortune is the noblest ornament of virtue. ‘This is the manner ia 
which a Prince ought to have conducted himself, who, with an un- 
exampled rashness, landed in Scotland with only seven men. 

‘We were masters of the passes between nuthven and Inverness, 
which gave us sufficient time to assemble our adherents. The clan 
of Macpherson of Clunie, consisting of five hundred very brave men, 
besides iwany other Highlanders, who had not been able to reach 
Inverness before the battle, joined us at Ruthven; so that our 
pumbers increased every moment, and | am thorougly convinced 
that, in the course of eight days, we should have bad a more power- 
ful army than ever, capable of re-establishing, without delay, the 
state of our affairs, and of avenging the barbarous cruelties of the 
Duke of Cumberland. But the Prince was inexorable and immovea- 
ble in his resolution of abandoning his enterprise, and terminating in 
this inglorious manner an expedition, the rapid progress of which 
had fixed the attention ofall Kurope. Unfortunately, he had nobody 
to advise with but Sir Thomas Sheridan, and other Irishmen, who 
were altogether ignorant of the nature and resources of the country, 
and the character of the Highlanders; and who had nothing to lose, 
but, on the contrary, a great deal to gain on arriving in France, 
where several of them have since laid the foundations of their 
fortunes.* 


*¢ Mr. Andrew Lumisden, a gentleman of the highest character, author of 
Remarks on the Antiquities of Rome, attended Charles during the whole 
battie, and was one of those that went to Ruthven. He gave an account of 
the message from Charies, agreeing in substance with that of our author. It 
is curtain that a stand was made for several! days at Rutliven, and that the re- 
mains of the army dispersed, in consequence of the refusal of Charles to join 
them. This tallies exactly with the character of Charles, given by Lord 
Marischal, Helvetius, Dr. King, Alfieri, and all who had opportunities of 
knowing any thing of him. He is unifocmly represented as a compound of 
rashness, irresolution, ingratitude, meanness, and want ef feeling? Ed. oF 
Memors. . | ° , 
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‘ Our separation at Ruthven was truly affecting. We bade one 
another an eternal adieu. No one could tell whether the scaffold 
would not be his fate. The Highlanders gave vent to their grief in 
wild howlings and lamentations ; the tears flowed down their cheeks 
when they thought that their country was now at the discretion of 
the Duke of Cumberland, and on the point of being plundered ; 
whilst they and their children would be reduced to slavery, and 
plunged, without resource, into a state of remediless distress.’ 


After relating some of the principal adventures which befell 
the Prince, and giving the well known sacrifice of the heroic 
Mackenzie, in glowing colours, the author turns more particu- 
larly to his own history, which occupies the rest of the volume. 
fle does not spare the character of the Duke of Cumberland, 
but recounts many shocking instances of his cruelty, which 
would bave tarnished greaier deeds than any he could boast of 
performing. The author justly observes, that the battle of 
Culloden was lost, rather from a series of mistakes on the part 
of the rebel army, than any skilful manceuvre of the Duke :— 
the truthis, that his Royal Highness’s abilities were very limited. 
He was successful] in Scotland, because he easily availed himself 
of the blunders of the enemy ; but, on the continent, when he 
was opposed to skilful generals, we see that his superiority va- 
nished, and he disgraced himself. No defence can be at- 
tempted, for his cruelties in Scotiand: even his friend, the Earl 
of Waldegrave, allows that his passions were sometimes ungo- 
vernable, although he asserts that he possessed notions of ho- 
nour and generosity worthy of a prince: Honest and candid, 
as Lord Waldegrave certainly was, his partiality for the Duke 
led him too far, in ascribing to him generosity of mind. It is 
worth remarking, that while the expulsion of the Stuarts was a 
blessing to the English, their claims have also been of benefit 
to them. The spirit of liberty, which arose in the reign, and 
crushed the power of the first Charles, has been permitted to 
glow—until the extincticn of his race. Whether it has been 
only a coincidence, or that the existence of a family, who 
claimed a prior right to the throne, led the house of Hanover 
to be more guarded, and kept as it were a gentle check upon 
them—the fact is, that the Stuarts have disappeared from the 
earth, and George the Fourth, and his ministry, possess more 
absolute power, thao did any former king since the unfortunate 
Charles. 

The Chevalier, after escaping from the field of battle where 
he was in imminent danger, endured many hardships, and wan- 
dered over the country in the disguise of a beggar: he arrives, 
after various adventures and hair breadth escapes, at Leith, 
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where he was protected by the Lady Jane Douglas, sister of 
the Duke of Douglas, and the firm friend of the author. On 
removing from the house, where he first sought shelter, to the 
mansion of his noble patroness, the Chevalier was involved in 
a ludicrous difficulty—which seems to have affected him very 
seriously, considering that the sword of justice was suspended 
over him ;—but even the frightful view of a disgraceful death 
could not banish the Chevalier’s gallantry. ‘The disguise which 
he had borrowed from the labourer, had imparted to him a 
disagreeable complaint; which, however, he had expelled on 
his arrival at Leith: But in going to Lady Janes, he was un- 
der the necessity of assuming the infected rags. A straight 
forward man would at once have communicated his objections 
to his friend, and entreated the gift of some cleaner tatters ; 
but this seems to have been repugnant to the feelings of the 
gallant Chevalier ;—to tell a lady, and a duke’s daughter, that 
he had had the itch! Horrible! We give his account of this 
dilemma: 


‘ Having recounted to Lady Jane the affair of the two sergeants, on 
the preceding evening, which had so much alarmed poor Mrs. 
Blythe, she observed that [ was not then in a proper place, and she 
offered me an asylum in her house, where I should be more safe, as 
no one would dare to search it upon mere suspicion. She told me 
to come that very night, about ten o’clock, and ordered me to collect 
my rags for the journey. Her house was about halfa league from 
Leith, in the village of Drumsheugh: the disguise was absolutely 
necessary, lest I should meet any one who knew me onthe way. I 
said allthat! possibly could to be freed from wearing my old clothes, 
for which | had a particular repugnance ; however, as I durst not 
venture to tell Lady Jane that they had given me the itch, I was 
obliged to put them on to comply with her request. 1 took every 
possible precaution to prevent my catching that odious disease a 
second time, by putting on two shirts, a waistcoat, and gloves under 
my rags. Notwithstanding the horror which I entertained for this 
dress, and that I would have given a good deal to have had it burnt 
before Lady Jane called on me, it was the most precious dress | ever 
wore, having contributed so much to save my life. 

‘I arrived at the door of Lady Jane’s house, about eleven o’clock 
at night, which I found half open ; and the gardener, who was the. 
only one of her servants whom she dared to intrust with the secret, 
was waiting for me. He told me that Lady Jane had ordered him to 
conduct me into her Ladyship’s apartment as soon as I arrived, 
without changing my clothes, as she wished to see me in my disguise. 
This was another source of uneasiness ; for I dreaded the pestilentia! 
odeur which they would cause in the room; but | had no alternative. 
1 found Mr. Stewart, and a lady who was related to me, with Lady 
Jane, waiting to see my metamorphosis. ‘They all agreed that it 
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was impossible to recognise me in this dress; only Lady Jane ob- 
served, that, to complete my disguise, I ought to have my eye- 
brows blackened with burnt cork. i made the experiment imme- 
diately, and found that the alteration which it produced in my ap- 
pearance was considerable. I took my leave of them about mid- 
night, and was conducted by the gardener to the chamber which was 
destined for me, above the room where company was received, and 
where no one had slept, for a long time past. I immediately made a 
bundle of my clothes, which | requested the gardener to burn in the 
earden, that | might hear no more of them, and be under no appre- 
hension of wearing them again.’ , 


In the house of Lady Douglas, the Chevalier resided tran- 
quilly for ten months; wien one of the servants alarming him 
with some reports she had heard at market, he determined, in 
the disguise of a pedlar, to go to London ; where, among ‘the 
crowd of that city, he was m: ost likely to remain undiscovered. 
An adventure that happened at Lady Jane’s, confirmed him in 
this resolution: His friends having apprehensions that the 
house might be searched, and knowing no spot in it safe as a 
hiding p! ‘ace, smothered lim one hot da y in summer under a 


cock of hay —Here |} he sulfered ali the agonies of boiling. 


‘Ido not think it possible to suffer more than I did the whole day : 
the weather was fine, but very warm; the excessive heat of my 
situation under the hay, which was like an oven, almost deprived me 
of respiration. Mr. Stewart came to see me from time to time, and 
exhorted me to be patient; and, indeed, I had need of patience, for 
my sufferings were occasionally so insupportable, that I was some- 
times tempted to give the hay to the devil, and expose myself to 
whatever might happen, rather than to continue where I was. My 
regard for Lady Jane alone restrained me. After the most dreadful 
sufferings, from ten o’clock in the morning till nine at night, remain- 
ing always in the same attitude, without power to stir myself, and 
bathed in sweat, I was at length relieved.’ 


The fear of a repetition of these torments quickened his ac- 
tions—and, effectually disguised, he reached London in safety ; 
where he remained for some time, fell in love with a lady whom 
he calls his charming Peggy, and from whom he reluctantly tore 
himself away, to join Lady Douglas in her voyage to Holland. 
The more to elude suspicion, he ‘had assumed the office of foot- 
man to Lady Jane, and Consequently performed its duties. Du- 
ring the passage, he met with an odd adventure, which he thus 
relates : 


* Sir —— Clifton, who happened to be on board the packet-boat, 
was an acquaintance of Mr. Stewart, and he was invited into the 
cabin, which Lady Jane had engaged for herself and suite, whilst his 
servant and mys self remained ina “little anti-cabin, where we were 
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very uncomfortably situated, and a source of annoyance to each 
other. ‘his rendered us both very cross and ill-tempered. When 
we were in bed, our legs were striking against each other, from the 
smallness of the space in which we were cooped up. We suffered 
the more, as there were a great many passengers on board, and the 
weather being rainy, prevented them from going on deck, so that 
this little place was always literally crammed, and it was hardly pos- 
sible to breathe in it. Each believing the other to be a footman, 
our respective observations were delivered in an insulting and con- 
temptuous tone; and the scene would certainly have terminated 
unfortunately, if Lady Jane had not informed the Baronet, at dinner, 
that there was a young gentleman in her suite, who had been with 
Prince Charles Edward, whom she wished to invite into her cabin 
to eat something. The Baronet told her, that he was in a similar 
predicament, as the person who acted as his valet was a Mr Carnie, 
an officer in the Irish brigade in the service of France. We were 
both invited into the cabin to dinner, and on receiving the necessary 
explanations, we were very much surprised, and made a thousand 
excuses to each other for our incivility.’ 


Disappeinted by the death of some of his friends, and the 
coldness of others, the Chevalier entered the French service in 
America. He met with dreadful tempests on his voyage thither, 
and was nearly shipwrecked. In the midst of his distress, he 
could notice the behaviour of his fellow passengers. 


‘ Havi.g regained the cabin as fast as | could, though not without 
some difficulty and several bruises, { found M. du Frene striking his 
feet with great violence against the partition. ‘* Morbleu!’’ said he 
to me, ‘‘ is it not a hard case to perish in this manner, after having 
escaped in a hell of a fire, at the siege of Bergen-op-zoom, with the 
grenadiers of the regiment of Lowendah]?’’? M. de Montalembert 
quietly shed a torrent of tears ; and the Chevalier de Trion, a young 
man about twenty years of age, who appeared very little affected 
with our dreadful situation, told me that he had made his peace be- 
fore our departure from Rochefort.’ 


He took to reading the Psalms of David, and reflecting on the 
immortality of the soul. ‘The crew made a vow to St. Nicholas, 
to cause a grand mass to be performed at Louisbourg, to which 
each passenger contributed freely. ‘The Chevalier calls this a 
sad and feeble resource ; and observes, in a note: 


* Having experienced violent gales in the Baltic, on my return from 
Russia, on board Mr Waiker’s ship, where all the crew were Eng- 
lish, the difference which | observed between the English and French 
sailors was this, that the English sailors swear and work at the same 
time to the very last, and, as long as they can, keep their hex s 
above water; whilst the French have more confidence in their vows 
than in theirarms. It seems to me that a just medium would not be 
amiss.’-—JVote. , 
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The author survives all these difficulties only to meet mortifi- 
cations in every shape in Canada, when, after seeing hard ser- 
vice, and narrowly escaping death in the battle of Quebec, he 
returned to France, where he finished his memoirs, in the dread- 
ful anticipation of wanting even the necessaries of life. 

This work will be found entertaining and interesting. It 
throws light on the minute details of a most important event, and 
appears tolerably devested of prejudice. Some minor errors 
which occur in the book, are corrected by the editor ; whose 
notes are clear and useful, and who has ably performed his duty. 





Arr. [X.—Religidse Gedichte von Aucust Hermann NIEMEYER. 
Halle und Berlin, in den Buchhandlungen des Hallischen 
Waisenhauses. 1814. [Religious Poems, by A. H. Niemeyer, 
&c. &c.] Large 12mo. pp. xxxii. and 420. 


Amone the modern productions of the German muse, the Sa- 
cred Poems of the eminent Chancellor of the University at 
Halle, occupy a distinguished rank. The collection in the ele- 
gant volume before us, presents a rich variety. Some of the 
pieces are the fruits of his youthful genius; others are the ma- 
tured offsprings of a season in which the venerable author sings : 


‘ Die Zeit verrinnt—auch meine Tage schwinden ; 
Mein Herbst ist da, er mahnt mich an das Ziel.’ 


Yet we detect nothing that is void of vigour or beauty, and it 
would perhaps be difficult to point out any poetical selection, bet- 
ter calculated to please and edify, than the volume of Dr. ‘Nie- 
meyer. 

The introduction, and the treatise on “‘ Sacred Melodies and 
Oratorios,” possess a stamp truly German. The author’s 
“Ideas,” portrayed by a masterly hand, evince a classical taste, 
a correct judgment, a profound mind, and a pure heart. The 
Sacred Songs and Odes, on attractive subjects, and interesting 
occasions, and the sublime hymns for the most important festivals 
ip the Latheren Church, have a peculiarity of style and strain, 
which must warm the coldest heart, and elevate the soul that is 

‘cast down’ and ‘ disquieted.’ 

Some of these hymns have been admitted into the late edi- 
tions of books which are used in private and public devotional 
exercises—a purpose to which the additions from Niemeyer are 
admirably adapted. 

The first part of the “ Religiose Gedichte” contains “ Spi- 
ritual Hymns and Chorusses.” It opens with a hymn, entitled, 


Der Heilige Gesang : 
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‘Weih’ unsre Lippen, Geist des Herrn!’ &c, 
The verse which has these lines : 


‘O siisse Wehmuth, heil’ge Lust, 
Wie starket, wie reinigst du die Brust !’ 


and the conclusion of this holy song, are good specimens :. 


‘So tone heiliger Gesang, 
Wie er in Zions Harfen klang 
Bis, wenn der Mund sich sterbend schliesst, 
Sein letzer Ton hinuberfliesst 
Zum hohern Chor !’ 


There is a divine breathing throughout the hymn, and it has a 
tendency to excite a strong desire in every feeling breast to min- 
gle the purest strains with the harmony of Zion’s harps, and to 
join the glad sounds “ im héhern Chor.” 

We were no less delighted with Das Heiligthum Gottes : 


‘Hehr und heilig jst die Statte, 
Wo die Frommen zu dir flehn,’ &c. 


The commemoration of the Redeemer’s death, Der Todes- 
tag des Erlésers, is one of the best hymns in the language. How 
beautiful and solemn the address : 


‘Geist der Andacht, senke du 
Dich in unsre Seelen nieder !’ 


All these hymns bear the proper impress ; they have nothing 
laboured, nothing of that artificialness, which rather depresses, 
than enlivens devotion. ‘They appear to be the instantaneous 
effusions of a heart, under the influence of genuine religious devo- 
tion. In the second part of our volume, however, which consists of 
several oratorios, we meet with more art; and, indeed, we neces- 
sarily look for an exhibition of skill in this species of composi- 
tion. If the heart produce the hymn, the school forms the ora- 
torio, whether it be a drama or a cantata. The author, who ap- 
prehends that the latter is too apt to become languid, has prefer- 
red the life and interest of a dramatic style. His oratorios are: 
Abraham on Moriah ; Lazarus, or the Celebration of the Re- 
surrection ; Thirza and her Sons; Mehala, the Daughter of 
Jephtha ; The Commemoration of the Death of Jesus ; and a 
Requiem, or the Solemnization of the Memory of the Dead. 

The reader will see, that our author has been very happy in 
the choice of his subjects, and though we are pleased with the 
elaboration of each one, still, we consider the second oratorio as 
possessing peculiar claims to our attention and admiration. The 
characters are: Lazarus ; Nathanael ; Simon, a Sadducee ; Mar- 
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tha, and Mary, sisters of Lazarus; Jemina, the daughter of Jai- 
rus; and choirs, the friends of 5 ota The scene is in a gar- 
den, before a rural cottage; Mariha and Mary conduct the sick 
brother under a shading ‘palm- -tree, and place him on the flowe- 
ry sod. ‘There reclining , Lazarus says, with a faint voice : 


‘* Hier lasst ick ruhn !— 

Noch einmal mich der Schopfung Gottes freun! 
Im sanften, linden Sauseln kommt 

Des gnadenvollen Stimm’, und ruft, 

Diss Staub zum Stanbe wiederkehre.— 

Weint nicht, ihr theuren Seelen, weinet nicht, 
Dass ich voran zu unserm Vater gehe! 

Das Leben ist ein Augenblick :— 

Nach einem Augenblic! ic umarm ich euch.” 


MARTHA. 
** Nach einem Augenblick ?’— 


But, we must check ourselves, by recollecting the difficulty of 
eur task, which arises from the fact, that few, if any of our readers, 
are acquainted with the langage of the original—a language, 
however, which the most learned men of the age speak and write, 
and which is the key to some of the richest intellectual treasures, 
With some reluctance. therefore, we yield to necessity, and will 
attempt a literal translation of the foregoing r, and other extracts: 
though we despair of conveying the beauties of the original 
through the medium of the vernacular tongue. 

LAZARUS. 


Here let me repose ! 

Once more rejoice in God’s creation! 

In the soft, gentle breeze, comes 

The voice of the All-gracious, and demands, 

That dust return again to dust.— 

Weep not, ye precious souls, weep not, 

Because | go before to our father! 

This life is but a moment :— 

After a moment is over, I shall again embrace you. 


MARTHA. 


‘* Nach einem Augenblick ? 

Mein Bruder, ach mein Broder! Stunden 

Sind Jange Jahre ohne dich! 

Und nun gehst du so fern von uns, 

Ins unbekannte Land ; 

Und einsam bleibt die Hutte dann, 

Des Schmerzes und der Sehnsucht oder Wohnplatz.”’ 
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After a moment? 

My brother, O my brother! hours 

Are long years without thee ! 

And now thou goest so far from us, 

To the unknown land ; 

In solitude our cottage will then remain 
The drear abode of pain and longing desire. 


To this burst of grief, the equally affectionate but mild and 
tender sister, the kind Mary, replies with the most endearing sym- 


pathy : 








‘“ Tribe nicht mit Klagen seine Seele, 
Dass der hohe Fried’ ihn nicht verlasse ! 
Wohl verstumm’ auch ich 

Vor Gottes Fiibrung, bet ’im Staube 
Gebeugt den Unerforschten an ; 

Ach ich fuhl ’es tief wie du, 

Dass mein Lazarus hinwegeilt ! 

Doch wie gliicklich !—Wiren wir’s, wie er, 
Und so werth, wie er, den Staub der Erde 
Bald zu unsern Fiussen zu sehn! 

Hast du nur den letzten Kampf gerungen, 
O dann Heil, mein Bruder, dir !”’ 


Cloud [or disturb] not with complaints his soul, 
That the peace from on high may not forsake him! 
I too am silenced 

Before God’s providence, bowed to the dust 

I adore the Unsearched ; 

Ah, deeply like thyself do I feel it 

That my Lazarus hastes away ! 

Yet how happy !—Were we like him, 

And so worthy, like him, soon to behold 

‘The dust of the earth at our feet! 

When once thou hast fought the last fight, 

O then hail to thee my brother! 


After a solemn chorus, and a soothing interview between the 
dying Lazarus and his friend Nathanael, Martha, the agitated 
Martha, is again heard. 


‘* Nathanael, bewundern muss ich dich, 

Und dich, mein Lazarus,— 

Mit solchem Muthe 

Der graber Nacht entgegen zu sehn ! 

Doch mich fasst nech gewaltig der Gedanke ! 
Ach gebt mir, gebt mir eures Trostes, 

Mir eurer Kuh nar einen Tropfen! Umsonst! 
Umsonst! Gedanken des Schreckens 

Und grause Bilder des Todes. 

Wohin ich blicke !” 
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Nathanael, I must admire thee, 
And thee, my Lazarus, 
With such fortitude 
To look toward the night of the grave! 
Yet on me the thought lays powerful hold + 
O give me, give me of your comfort, 

Of your peace but one drop! In vain! 

In vain! Thoughts of terror 

And ghastly images of death 

Where’er I look ! 


What an amiable reproof, in the words of Mary: 


‘*Q Martha, Martha! bliebst du stiller, 
So hulfe dir, der alle Thranen zahlt!— 
Sieh, wie sich Gott in Lazarus verklart, 
Wie still er duldet!”’ 


O Martha, Martha! didst thou remain more silent, 
He, who numbers all tears, would help thee !— 
See. how God does glorify himself in Lazarus, 
How silently he endures! 





How finely the characteristic traits of the two sisters are depict- 
ed in these passages! And in every expression which the poet 
attributes to them, we almost imagine that we hear thei impetuous 
Martha, who was ‘ careful and troubled about many things,’ and 
the resigned sister who had ‘ chosen’ the ‘ good part.’ 

The introduction of the youthful Jemina, whom the Saviour had 
raised from the sleep of death, is very impressive. She hastens 
to the rural abode of her early friends, and expresses her joy at 
beholding Lazarus still in life. Lost in grief, she had hurried 
after Nathanael, sympathizing with the mourning sisters, and ap- 
prehending the departure of Lazarus—how glad was she now, 
that she could give him her blessing. ‘The words in which La- 
zarus addressed her, are expressive of sincere friendship, sweet 
melancholy, and joyful hope. 


‘* Jemina, Tochter der Auferstehung, auch du ? 
Gott, mein Gott! wie viel der Freude 

Wird mir noch, eh ich sterbe! 

Viel sel’ge Stunden gab der Freundschaft Wonne 
Dem Leben, das ich lasse ; alle kehren 

Mit enrem Anblick mir wie Engelgestalten zuruck, 
Komm, Jemina, komm zu mir in die Blumen ; 
Sing mir ein Lied von Tod und Auferstehung, 
Wie du uns oft in Sommernachten sangst, 

Wenn milder Mondenglanz 

Dein Saitenspiel bestrahlte !” &c. 


‘* Und nun—vielleicht steigt mit dem Liede 
Mein Geist zu Gott, nach dem er dirstet !”” 
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Jemina, daughter of Resurrection, thou too ? 
God, my God! how much of joy 

Have I before I die! 

Many happy hours did the bliss of friendship give 
Unto the life that I leave ; 

With the sight of you, [his friends] all return again to me 
Like angelic forms. 

Come Jemina, come to me in the flowers ; 

Sing me a hymn on death and resurrection, 

As thou didst oft for us in summer nights, 

When the mild lustre of the moon 

Irradiated thy lyre! &e. 


And now—perhaps with the song 
My spirit may ascend to God, after whom it thirsts! 
Jemina obeys. In an exquisite solo, she makes a transition to 
the account of her own departure and reanimation. Her sensa- 
tions are well told. In judiciously adapted measure, she relates 
that her spirit soared on high and became associated with angels, 
who welcomed her to the celestial world. 
A lustre, dazzling bright, 
Struck on her raptured sight, 

And suddenly the words sound from the earth : 
Awake, awake, my daughter! 

In the midst of her description of the effect produced, and her 
feelings when she at once was restored to her lamenting friends, 
and saw “the countenance of the Mediator,” she bends toward 
Juazarus exclaiming : | 


‘* Aeh seht! 
Er wird so bleich, so bleich!”’ 


Ah see! 
He grows so pale, so pale ! 
Mary ann Marrna. 
“* Unser Bruder !—Lazarus !”’ 
Our brother !—Lazarus ! 


NATHANAEL. 
“ Mein freund !—mein bruder !’’ : 
My friend !—my brother ! 


Lazarus. (Abgebrochen.} 


‘Ich sterbe! Ja, es naht, 
Es naht des Todes Fusstritt !— 
Ich bin bereit, zu gehn den dunkeln weg.—Er ist 


. Doch dunkel !—Herr, mein Hirte, fihre mich? | 
You. IV. 18 
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Ach wenn—mein Herz nun bricht 
Dann—Gnadenvoller, dann—verwirf mich nicht ‘”’ 


Lazarus. (In broken accents.) 
I die! yes, it approaches, 
‘The step of death approaches !— 
I am prepared to go the gloomy way.—It is _ 
Nevertheless gloomy !—Lord, my Shepherd, guide me! 
Ah when—my heart now breaks 
Lhen—All-gracious, then—cast me not away ! 


NATHANAEL. 





‘¢ Heiliger, verlass ihn nicht 
In der letzten stunde !”’ 


Holy One, forsake him not 
In the last hour! 


JEMINA, 


Merciful ! forsake him not 
In the hour of death ! 





Mary. 


** Ach, lasst von seinen Lippen mich 
Den letzten Segen kiissen !” 


O! let me from his lips 
Kiss away the last benediction! 


MARTHA. 


‘© O lag ich schon wie du verhullt 
In Todes finsternissen !’ 

O did I but lay like thee, enveloped 
In the darkness of death! 


Corr OF FRIENDS, 
Who have gradually assembled 
‘* Allgnadiger, heile du 
Unsrer Seelen Wunde! 


Barmherziger, verlass uns nicht 
In der letzten Stunde !”’ 


All-gracious! heal thou 
The wounds of our souls! 
Merciful! forsake us not 
In the last hour! 


We may exhibit farther specimens of this work in a future num- 
ber. 











{ 139 ) 
ARTICLE X. 


Heaps or a Course or Lectures DELIVERED IN CoLumpiA 
Cotuece, py James Revwick, A. M. Professor of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry in that Institu- 
tion. 

DEFINITIONS AND INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


. Philosophy is the science which inquires into the laws that 
ane the phenomena of nature, whether in the intellectual or 
moral world. 

‘The term Philosophy was first — by Pvdhiaaniiels Cicero, Tus- 
culane Questiones, lib. 5. cap. 

3. Philosophy i is divided into two branches, corresponding to 

the two great classes of substances ; material and immaterial. 

The material world is the province of Natural Philosophy; the 
properties and action of the bodies which compose the universe, 
the objects of its investigations. 

3. The essential properties of matter are Extension, Mobility, 

and impenetrability. 

Attraction is often classed among the properties of matter, parti- 
cularly that species of attraction known by the name of Gravi- 
tation ; but we can conceive matter to exist which neither gravi- 
tates nor is attracted in any manner by any other portion of mat: 
ter, and shall yet possess extension, impenetrability, and mobi- 
lity. 

4. Body is a separate and determinate quantity of matter, 
contained under some known figure, or existing in some determi- 
nate mode. 

The same matter, by a change in its mode of existence, may form 

many different bodies. 

. Extension in three dimensions being a property of matter, 
it " : aa speaking, infinitely divisible ; for geome- 
tric and arithmetic magnitude are divisible ad infinitum. 

6. The actual division of matter can be carried to an almost 
incredible extent, as may be shown: by the great ductility of 
metals; by the distance at which odours affect the olfactory 
nerves; by the minuteness of the animalcule discovered through 
the aid of the microscope, each of which is an organized being : 
by the colours of chemical solutions; by the smallness of the 
particles of light. 

Stull it may reasonably be donbted whether matter be inf po di- 

visible ; the more probable supposition ts, that it may finally be 
resolved into particles perfectly hard nd incapable of further 
division. 

These particles are called atoms; the theory that holds their ex- 
istence the atomic theory ; and it seems to be supported by the 

strong and conclusive evidence of numerous well ascertaincd 
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facts. This evidence is, however, rather the object of chemt- 
cal than of physical investigation. 

7. Bodies, being of that class of geometric figures called solids, 
are inclosed by one or more boundaries. 

8. The boundaries of solids, are surfaces; the boundaries of 
surfaces, lines ; the terminations of lines, points. 

Geometry has been defined by Professor Leslie to be that branch 
of Natural Philosophy which treats of the property of matter 
called extension Lestir’s Elements of Geometry. 

9. By the term Impenetrability of Matter, it 1s intended to 
express the fact that no two particles of matter can occupy the 
same portion of space at one and the same time. 

In this sense the rarest fluid is equally impenetrable with the hard- 
est solid. If matter were penetrable by matter, all the bodies 
ef the universe might be united in any space, however small. 
Muscnensrock, vol. 1, § 81. 

9. The bedies that compose the universe, as regards inhabi- 

tants of our earth, are either Terrestrial or Celestial. 

10, Terrestrial bodies are divided into three kingdoms; the 
Mineral, the Vegetable, and the Animal. 

11. Bodies differ from each other in respect of the ease or 
difficulty with which the particles they are composed of may be se- 
parated. Those in which the particles can be moved among 
each other by the smallest effort, are called fluid: those, where 
they adhere more strongly, solid bodies. 

12. Motion is continual and successive change of place. 

No body possesses within itself the power of changing tts state, 
whether of motion or of rest. It cannot lose motion in any di- 
rection without communicating an equal amount to other bodies 
in the same direction ; neither can it acquire motion in any di- 
rection, without diminishing the motion of other bodies by an 
equal quantity in that same direction. 

This is the annunctation of that principle, called by some anthors 
lnertia, and classed by them as one of the properties of matter, 
PLAYFAIR’S Ouil:ines, § 21. 

13. The foundation of the principles of Natural Philosophy 
rests upon experiment, and a careful observation of facts. The 
branch of knowledge that arranges and classifies facts, is called 
Natural History. Bacon, Vovum Organum. 

14. When from a comparison of a number of facts, known, 
from experiment or observation, to be true, the existence of a 
niore general fact is tferred, the infereuce is said to be made by 
Induction, Puayratr, § 3. 

[tis from inéuction that all certain knowledge of the laws of nature 
isderived. ‘his method was first explained, and the rules for 
pereaing it laid down, by Lord Bacon, in his Novum Organum. 
Puayralr’s L¥issertution. Supplement Encyclopedia Britannice. 
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15. When general principles have been once established by 
inehuction, we can often, by the application of mathematical rea- 
soning, deduce from them conclusions as clear and certain as the 
principles themselves. Piayrair, § 4, 

16. We are said to explain a phenomenon when we show it to 
be necessarily included in some phenomenon or fact already 
known, or supposed to be known; and we consider one phe- 
nomenon as the cause of another, when we conceive the exist- 
ence of the latter to depend oa some force or power residing in 
the former. Puayrair, § 6. 

17. A fact assumed in order to explain appearances, and 
which has no other evidence of its reality but the explanation it is 
supposed to afford, is called an Hypothesis. 

18. An explanation of any system of appearances or events, 
founded upon facts known to exist from evidence, independent of 
the facts themselves, is called a Theory. DPuayrarr, § 8. 

19. When one system of events or appearances is similar to 
another ; and when we infer that the causes in the two systems 
are also similar, we are said to reason from Analogy. Puayratin, 
6 9. 

20. A theory discovered from induction, may be employed ina 
the discovery of new facts, and to predict the result of new com- 
binations. Pusyrarr, § 10. 

‘The order of proceeding is in this case reversed, and is called the 
method of Synthesis, while the inductive method is called Ana- 
lysts 

21. The rules for philosophizing are as follows, viz. : 

(1.) More causes of natural things are not to be assigned than are 
both true and sufficient to account for the phenomena. 

(2.) Of natural effects of the same kind, the same causes are, there- 
fore, to be assigned as far as can be done. 7 
(3.) The qualities of bodies which cannot be increased or dimi- 
nished, and which are found common to all bodies on which ex- 
periments o@o be made, are to be considered qualities of all 

bodies whatsoever. 

(4.) In Experimental Philosophy, propositions collected from the. 
phenomena by induction, are :o be considered as either entirel 
or nearly true, in spite of contrary hypotheses, until other phe- 
nomena occur, by which their accuracy may be more fully pro- 
ved, or by which they may be rendered liable to exceptions. 
Newton’s Principia. Vol. 3. p. 2. of Horslev’s edition. 

The principle of the sufficient reason is also often of great use in 
philosophizing ; it may be announced as follows, viz. Nothing 
exists in any state that is not determined by some reason to be 
in that state, rather tian in apy other. Prayrair, § 12. 

22. Experiment is not only valuable as the foundation of all 

Natural Philosophy, but is mdispeusable in a course of lectures 
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upon that subject. It is not however to be expected that all 
the experiments made by the founders of the science, can be 
performed before a class. It is therefore proper to explain the 
purposes for which experiment is introduced. 
It verifies the results of our reasoning, and shows if all the cir- 
cumstances have been taken into account : 
It exemplifies how general principles may be applied to explain 
particular facts : 
It impresses the mind more forcibly with the truth of the princi- 
ples that have been laid down ; and of the inferences deduced 
from them. Prayrair, § 13. 


The definition of motion, which has been given above, involves 
the consideration of space and time: 

23. Space is either absolute or relative. Absolute space is ex- 
tension without limit, immoveable, but penetrable by matter. Re- 
lative space is that part of absolute space which our senses define, 
by its relation to bodies within it. 

24. Place is also either absolute or relative. Absolute Place 
is the portion of absolute space occupied by a body. Relative 
Place is the space a body occupies, considered with relation to 
other bodies. 

25. Absolute Time is an abstract idea, of which no satisfac- 
tory definition can be given. 

Relative time is a portion of duration measured by means of mo- 

tion. 

26. The cause which puts a body in motion, whatever be its 
nature, is called a Force. 

The direction of a force is the straight line in which it tends to 

cause the point to which it 1s applied to move. 

When several forces are applied to the same body at the same in- 
stant of time, they reciprocally modify each other. If they en- 
tirely destroy each other, so that the body is kept at rest by 
their joint action, we say that an equilibrinm takes place among 
them, or that the body is in equilibrio. Mathematicians have 
sneceeded in reducing all considerations of motion to mere ques- 
tions of equilibriam. Potsson, Mechanigue, § 2. 

27. Mechanics is the branch of Natural Philosophy which 
treats of the motion and equilibrium of bodies. It also treats of the 
construction of Machines. ‘The first of these is called by New- 
ton, Rational ; the second, Practical Mechanics. 

Rational mechantcs is divided into two parts ; Statics, which treats 
of equilibrium, and Dynamics, which treats of the motion of 
bodies. 

The first principles of mechanics apply equally to solid and to fluid 
bodies, but are modified by the individual nature of each. Fluid 
bodies, however, preseat peculiar difficulties to the investigatien 
of their mechanical action. We consequently treat of the sta- 
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tics and dynamics of fluids separately, calling the parts of the 
course devoted to them Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. 

The action of bodies upon each other necessarily involves motion. 
Mechanics, in its most extended sense, would therefore include 
every department of Natural Philosophy, together with ( hemis- 
try. We donot, however, carry the definition to this extreme. 

28. There is a class of material substances, whose distinctive 
property is radiation from a centre. ‘The consideration of the 
action of these bodies, forms a separate department, to which 
the name of Physics is now restricted. 

The radiant substances known, are Heat, Light, Electricity, and 
Mugnetism. Philosophers still dispute whether all these are not 
modifications of some one principle ; and there is with some a 
strong doubt whether they are material substances or not. 

29. Neither Mechanical nor Physical Action, in the restricted 
sense, produces any change in the internal constitution of bo- 
dies. When, however, we place certain bodies in close con- 
tact with each other. an action takes place that changes their 
nature, character and properties; their mode and state ot exis- 
tence. This action is called Chemical, and the science which 
considers it, Chemistry. 

30. Mechanics and Physics are still farther abridged by the 
separation of Astronomy from them. It is the science which treats 
of the motion and appearances of the heavenly bodies. 

This division of Natural Philosophy into three great branches, Me- 

chanics, Physics, and Astronomy, (and Chemistry might form 
a fourth,) affords the means of ranking the objects of study in re- 
gular order, and introduces the advantages of philosophical ar- 
rangement in the classification and comparison of facts. Noone 
of these departments, however, is entirely distinct and separate 
from the other. Physical considerations continually arise in 
treating of mechanical science ; mechanical reasoning illustrates 
physical facts ; while the theory of astronomy would fall to the 
ground, were it not for the powerful aid furnished by mechani- 
cal philosophy. 

31. The study of Natural Philosophy is attended with many 
advantages. 

it has a tendency to add to the conveniences and comforts of social 
life; to improve the state of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures ; to embellish all the fine and useful arts; to lead us to 
know and prove the existence of a provident deity ; ; and to ena- 
ble us to understand his attributes and admire his wisdom. 
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MECHANICS. 


SECTION FIRST.—STATICS. 
OF FORCES. 


The several circumstances which should be known with regard to a 
force, are, its point of application, its intensity, and its direction. 

When a point is in motion, it will be known by the fact that its 
perpendicular distance from one or more of three planes mu- 
tually intersecting each other in space, is continually changing, 
wheretore : 

32. To determine the position in space of the point of appli- 
cation of a force, we r. fer it to three planes taken at will perpen- 
dicular to each other. ‘The perpendicular distances from the 
point to these three planes are called Co-ordinates. 

‘he mutual intersections of the planes are called the axes of these 
co-ordinates, and the axes and co-ordinates are parallel to each 
other. 

The common intersection of the three planes is called the origin 
of the co-ordinates. (Legons des Ecoles Polytechniques.) Vol. 5. 

33. Forces are made commensurable quantities by referring 
them to some conventional force as the unit; they may then be 
represented either by lines or numbers. 

The intensity of a force is usually represented by a line drawn in 
the direction of the force from its pout of application, and this is 
the mode of construction adopted by the best writers on statics. 
Poisson, § 4 
34. The direction of a force in space is determined by know- 

ie the angles it makes with three lines drawn through its point of 
pplication parallel to the axes of the co-ordinates. Poisson, \6. 

If we cali these three ts a,b, and c, we shall find a con- 

stant relation to exist among them determined by the equation. 


Cos.? a +cos.? ) +cos.2 c= 1. Poisson, § 8. 
If all the forces are in one plane, the equation becomes 

Cos.2 a-+cos.2 6= 1. Poisson, § 9. 
lf they are parallel, 

Cos.? a= 1. and a = 0° or a = 180°. Poisson. § 10. 


$35. When the direction of a force is once determined, its action 
will not be changed by transferring the point of application to any 
other point in its direction, prov ided we consider this second point 
as attached to the other by an inflexible strait line, and that the 
intensity and direction of the force remain the same. Poisson, 


© 28. 
COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OF FORCES. 


When a body is submitted to the simultaneous action pf 
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several forces that act upon it in different directions, but are not 
in equilibrio, it is evident that it must move in a determinate di- 
rection, and that there is no impropriety in attributing i its motion 
to a single force acting in that direction. This force is called the 
Resultant of those that have caused the motion, and they are called 
Components. 

This resultant identically replaces its components, and is in eon- 
sequence in equilibrio with them when applied to a given point 
in a direction directly contrary to its true one. Porsson, § (1. 

37. The resultant of two forces is represented in magnitude 

and direction by the diagonal of a parallelogram whose sides re- 
present the magnitude and direction of these two forces. Pots- 
son, 4dditions. Poisson, § 13, 14, 15, and 16. Mechanique 
Celeste, vol. 1, § 1. 

By means of this theorem, every question with regard to the com- 
position of two forces into a single one, and the decomposition 
of a single one into two others, is reduced to the resolution ofa 
plane triangle. 

For instance : if two forces be represented in magnitude by P and 
Q, the angle contained between their directions by m, the value 
of. the resultant R may be found by the equation. 

R= P2?+2PQ. cos. m. + Q?. 
That of the angle which R makes with P by the equation. 
Q. sin. m. 





Sin x = 
R Poisson, § 17. 

38. When three forces are in equilibrio round a point, each of 
them may be represented by the sine of the angle contained by 
the directions of the other two. 

39. When three forces are in equilibrio round a point, they 
must be allin the same plane. Porsson, § 18. 

40. If three forces applied to the same point are represented in 
magnitude and direction by the three sides of a triangle, they are 
in equilibrio round it. 

The converse of this is also true ; therefore, if three forces be in 
equilibrio, any two of them are greater than the third. Gre- 
cory, § 46, 47. 

41. To find the resultant of any number of forces applied to 
the same point, whether they be in the same plane or not: the re- 
sultant of two of them must be first taken, and this resu:tant com- 
bined with a third force; the second resultant with a fourth force, 
and so on, until all the forces have been employed ; the last result- 
ant will be that of all the forces. 

This rule gives rise to a remarkable geometrical construction; for 
if we form a portion of a polygon by lines equal and parallel to 
those which represent a number of forces applied to one point, 
the wer of the whole will be represented by the line which 
Vou. 19 
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joins the extremity of the last line to the point where the com- 
struction was commenced, and completes the polygon. Porsson, 
19. 

“2 If three forces act at right angles to each other, their result- 
ant will be represented by the diagonal of a rectangular parallel- 
lopiped whose sides represent in magnitude and direction the three 
components. 

If we call the resultant R, andthe three components X, Y, and Z. 

R = X* + Y? + Z?, and if the three angles they form be 
called a, 6, c, X= RK. cos.a, Y=—RK cos. 6, Z = RK. cos. c. 
Poisson, § 20. 

43. If any number of forces F F’ F’, &c. be applied to the same 
point, and if we represent by a, 6, and c, the angles which the force 
F makes with three rectangular arcs; by a’, b’, and c’, the angles 
the force F’ makes with the same axis, and so on; the whole 
of these forces may be replaced by three others, X, Y, and Z, 
parallel to these axes by means of the following equations. 

_ X =F. cos. a + F.’ cos. a + F.” cos. a” + &e. 

Y =F. cos. b + F.’ cos. b’ + F.” cos. 6” + Ke. 

Z—F. cos. ¢c + F.’ cos. ¢ + F.” cos. c’ + &c. Poisson, § 21. 

44. If the whole of these forces are in equilibrio, the equations 


become: 
F. cos. a + F.’ cos. a’ + F” cos. a” = 0. 
F’. cos. b + F.’ cos. b’ + F” cos. b” = 0. Porsson, § 22. 


If the point of application of the forces F F’ F” rests upon a given 
surface, it is no longer necessary that the resultant should = 0, 
in order to produce equilibrium ; it will be sufficient that it be 
anormal to the surface. This normal force will be destroyed 
by the resistance of the surface, which may in consequence be 
considered as a force equal and opposite to it. If, therefore, we 
conceive the surface to be removed, and the point to be situa- 
ted in free space, the conditions of equilibrium will exist, pro- 
vided we substitute for the action of the surface a force equal 
and directly opposite to the resultant of the others. 

Potsson, § 39. 
OF PARALLEL FORCES. 


45. The resultant of two parallel forces acting in the same di- 
rection, divides the line of application into parts reciprocally pro- 
portionable to the component, is parallel to them, and equal to their 
sum. Portsson, ) 31. 

If the points of application and the intensity of the parallel forces 

remain the same, the resultant will pass through the same point, 

whatever be the direction of the forces, so that if the forces turn 

4 round their respective points of application, the resultant will 
i also revolve around its point of application. 


The momentum of a force with respect to any plane, is the pro- 
duct of the force into the perpendicular let fall from its point 
of application upon the plane. Poisson, § 39. 
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The momentum of a force with regard to a point, is the product of 
the force into the perpendicular let fall from the point upon the 
direction of the force Poisson, § 52. 

46. The momentum of the resultant of any number of parallel 
forces with respect to a plane, is equal to the sum of the momenta 
of these forces with respect to the same plane. 

These momenta may be either positive or negative: they are po- 
sitive when the force and the ordinate of its point of application 
have like signs; negative, when their signs are unlike. Pors- 
son, § 39. 

47. ‘I'he Ceutre of Parallel forces is the point through which 
all the successive directions of the resultant pass, while the 
components turn round their respective points of application 
without ceasing to be parallel. Poisson, § 37. 

It follows from this definition, that if a solid body is acted upon by 
any number of parallel forces, and if their centre be determined 
and supposed to be fixed, it will remain in equilibrio around 
this point in every possible position, provided the forces remain 
parallel, and continue to act on the same point of the body. 

48. A system of parallel forces is in equilibrio, 

(1.) When the sum of the several forces = 0, and 

(2.) When the sum of their momenta, in relation to two planes 
parallel to their direction, is also = 0. Poisson, § 42. 

By the word sum we are to understand the aggregate of the mo- 
menta incorporated according to their signs, using the affirma- 
tive sign for the momenta of those powers that lie on one side 
of the point of application, and the negative for those that lie on 
the other. Grecory, Mechanics, § 60. 

For the theorems by which the centre of parallel forces may be 
determined, see Poisson, § 39, 40. 


CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 


49. The force by the action of which bodies are precipitated 
to the surface of the earth, is called Gravity. Although the di- 
rections of this force in different places would converge towards 
the centre of the Earth on account of its spheroidal form; yet, in 
consequence of the great size of the earth, when compared with 
the dimensions of the bodies upon its surface, we may, without 
any sensible error, suppose the action of gravity to be parallel 
to itself, throughout the whole extent of any one body. 

Experience shows, as we shall see in another place, that the force 

of gravity is not the same on every part of the surface of the 
earth, yet this variation may also be neglected without any error, 
and we may consider a heavy body as a collection of a number 
of particles of matter to which are applied an equal number of 
equal and parallel forces acting in the direction that is pointed 
out by the plumbline. Porsson, § 92. 
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59. These forces will have a resultant that 1s equal to their 
sum, and parallel to their direction, and this resultant forms 
what is called the weight of the body. Poisson, § 93. 

60. Since every particle in a heavy body is solicited by a 
parallel force, it follows, that ifit take saccessively any number 
of different positions, as regards the direction of these forces, 
their resultant will always pass through one particular point. 
This point, which, in general terms, we have called the Centre 
of Parallel forces, is, in this particular case, called the Centre 
of Gravity. Its characteristic property, in solid bodies, is, that 
if it be supported, the body to which it belongs will remain in 
equilibrio around it in every possible position ; this follows from 
the fact that the resultant of the several forces which solicit the 
body, passes through the point that is thus supported. Pors- 
SON, Q 95. 

We also see that when a solid body is supported by a point that is 
not the centre of gravity, it will be in equilibrio when the line 
that joins the point that is supported to the centre of gravity is 
vertical, and only then. Poisson, § 95. 

It is evident likewise that if a body be suspended in equilibrio by 
a thread, that this thread will be vertical, and the prolongation 
of its direction will pass throngh the centre of gravity. This 
affords a method of determining the centre of gravity of a solid 
body, however irregular or heterogeneous by experiment. 
Poisson, § 96. 

When a heavy body is at liberty to move round a fixed point, it will 
not be at rest until its centre of gravity is either in the highest 
or lowest possible position. 

The first of these positions forms a tottering, the last a stable 
equilibrium. 

A body cannot rest upon a base unless a perpendicular to the sur- 
face of the earth from its centre of gravity fall within the base. 
Piayrair, § 108. 

This perpendicular line is called the Line of Direction of the Cen- 
tre of Gravity. 

The motions of animals are regulated by the foregoing principles, 
acd produced by the action of their muscles in throwing for- 
ward the line of direction of the centre of gravity. Borextivs, 
De motu animalium. : 

The stability of the famous leaning tower of Pisa, as well as 
many other curious phenomena in mechanics, depends on the 
properties of the centre of gravity. 

61. The position of the centre of gravity may be found by 
experiment, as we have previously seen: To find it by calcu. 
lation, we must resolve the following problem. 

To find the centre of gravity of a system of bedies whose in- 
dividual centres of gravity are known. 
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If we call the co-ordinates of the principal centre of gravity, x, ¥, 
and z, the several bodies that compose the system A, B, C, D, 
&e. the co-ordinates of Aa, a’, a’, of B, 6, i’, b", &c. we shall 
have the following equations. 

Aa + Bb-+ Ce + Dd, + &c. 


%= 
At+B+C4-+ D,+ &c. 
Aad’ + Bb’ + Ce’ + Dd’, + &c. 


A+B+4C+D,+&c. 
Aa" + Bb” + Ce” + Dad’, + &c. 


— 








ss 





A+B+C+D,+Xc. Porsson, § 99. 
If the body be homogeneous, and referred to one plane, we shall 
have the following equation : 


Aa+B6+Cc+D4d, &. 





daz 
M 
i. being the distance of the centre of gravity from the plane, and 
M the mass of the body. Hence we have the following rule, 
that the whole volume of a body multiplied by the distance of 
its centre of gravity from a plane taken at will, is equal to the 
sum of all its particles multiplied by their respective distances 
from the same plane. 
Although geometric lines and surfaces have no actual weight, yet 
it often happens that it is necessary to determine the position of 
their centres of gravity. In order to do this, we consider all the 
points in them as Joaded with equal weights, or acted upon by 
equal and parallel forces. 
The centre of gravity of a triangle may, by geometric reasoning, 
be demonstrated to be in the line that joins its vertical angle to 
the middle of its base and at a distance from the vertex equal to 
two thirds of this line. ‘The centre of gravity of a triangle may 
therefore be found by drawing lines from the two angles to points 
bisecting the opposite sides. 
The centre of gravity of a triangle being thus found, it is easy to 
find that of any polygon by dividing it into triangles, and apply- 
ing the above formula. Porsson, § 108. 
A similar chain of reasoning will lead us to discover that the cen- 
tre of gravity of a solid pyramid may be found by drawing a 
straight line from the vertex to the centre of gravity of the base, 
and dividing it into four equal parts; the centre of gravity is at 
the distance of three-fourths of this line from the vertex. As 
this applies to a pyramid of any number of sides, the construc- 
tion may be extended to the case of a cone. 
In general, however, the centre of gravity of a mathematical figure 
can only be found by the application of the fluxional calculus to 
the formule given above. ‘lhe general method is to refer the 
figure to three rectangular co-ordinates. Porsson, § 101, 102, 
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The method of finding the centre of gravity of a plane curve 1s 
simplified by supposing one of the planes of the co-ordinates to 
correspond with that of the curve. Porsson, § 103. 

The same formule may in like manner be applied to the surface 
of solids and to the solids themselves. 

62. The solid formed by the revolution of a plane curve 
round a straight line within its plane, is equal to the product of 
the area of the generating curve into the length of the circular 
arc described by its centre of gravity in its revolution. 

And the surface described by a plane curve revolving in a similar 
way is equal to the length of the generating curve multiplied 
into the length of the circular arc described by its centre of 
gravity. 

This theorem was discovered by Guldin, the mathematician, whose 
name it bears. Grecory, $125. M‘Laurin, Fluxions, § 236. 


The knowledge of the position of the centre of gravity is of great 
tmportance in almost every part of Mechanics. The following 
are some of the most useful cases. 

The centre of gravity of a straight line bisects it. 

The centre of gravity of the perimeter of a polygon may be found 
when the centre of gravity of a straight line is known by apply- 
ing the formule, § 61. 

The distance of the centre of gravity of an arc of a circle from the 
centre of the circle is a fourth proportional to the radius, the 
chord, and the arc. Poisson, § 104. 

The centre of gravity of an arc of a cycloid, that is divided into 
two equal parts by the vertex, is in the diameter of the genera- 
ting circle at one third of the perpendicular height of the arc 
from the vertex. Poisson, § 105. 

The distance of the centre of gravity of a parabola from its vertex 
is equal to three fifths of the axis. Grecory, § 119. 

in a circular sector, the distance of its centre of gravity from the 
centre of the circle is a fourth proportional to two thirds of the 
radius, the chord, and the corresponding arc. Poisson, § 110. 

The centres of gravity of the surfaces of cylinders, cones, and conic 
frustrums, are as far from the origin of the co-ordinates as the 
centres of gravity of the plane figures which are their vertical 
sections. 

The centre of gravity of a hollow and a solid cone do not coincide 
for in the one, 


2a 3a 
x= —; in the other, x = — 
3 4 


The centre of gravity of the surface of a spheric segment bisects 
its versed sine. 

te In a conic frustrum, if R be the radius of the greater end, r tha’ 
of the less, andh the altitude of the frustrum, 
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3SRe + 2Rr + 72 
s= th. 





R? 4- Rr + 7? 

The same formula will serve for the frustrum of any regular pyra- 
mid, using the sides of the upper and lower surfaces instead of 
Rand r. 

In the solid paraboloid : 





2a 
3 
{n a frustrum of a pafaboloid : 
9R2+r2 
x=th 
R2 4 r? Grecory, § 124. 


THE MECHANIC POWERS. 


63. A Machine is an instrument, by means of which we change 
the direction or the intensity of a force, or both. 

64. Complex machines are formed by the combination of cer- 
tain simpler ones, that are called the mechanic powers. 


Of these, writers on mechanics formerly enumerated six, viz. 
1. The Lever. 2, The Wheel and axle. 3. The Pulley. 4. The 


Inclined plane. 5. The Wedge, and 6. The Screw. To these 
modern authors add the Funicular machine. 


The Lever. 


65. A Lever is an inflexible bar, whether straight or crooked, 
and resting upon a fixed point, that is called the Fulcrum, around 
which it can move. freely. 

In the lever, and in all other machines, when two forces are ap- 
plied, one of which is intended to countervail or overcome the 
resistance of the other; the first of these is called the power, 
the second the weight. 

66. There are three kinds of lever according to the respec- 
tive positions of the power, the weight, and the fulcrum. In 
the first, the fulcrum is between the power and the weight. In 
the second, the weight 1s between the power and the fulcrum. 
And in the third, the power is between the fulcrum and the 
weight. 

6t. In a straight lever, if the power and weight act in parallel 
directions, they are in equilibrio when they are to each other 
inversely as their distances from the fulcrum. Poisson, addi- 
lions. 

68. In any lever whatever, and in any direction of the two 
forces, they are in equilibrio, when they are to each other in- 
versely as the perpendicuilars let fall from the fulcrum upon 
their directions. 
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These properties of the lever may be demonstrated directly, bui 
they may also be deduced from the theory of parallel forces, 
and extended to any number of forces whatsoever ; in this case, 
one must be supposed to act at the fulcrum, in the manner 
described, when speaking of bodies resting upon a surface ; un- 
Jess the fulcrum of the lever be also its centre of gravity, it will 
be necessary to take its weight into consideration ; this may 

easily be done, by considering it as a force applied to the cen- 
tre of gravity of the lever, and acting in a vertical direction. 

The lever is of very extensive use in practical mechanics, both in 
its simple state and combined. ‘The most usual instances of its 
application simply are as follows, viz. 

First kind of lever. The quarry-crow, handspikes, scissars, pokers, 
pincers, snuffers, &c. 

Second kind of lever. The oars and rudders of vessels, cutting 
knives fixed at one end, doors moving on their hinges, Xc. 

Third kind of lever. Tongs, sheep shears, a ladder raising against 
a wall. In this kind of lever, the intensity of the force is di- 
minished, but the velocity is increased. We shall hereafter see 
that it is extensively employed by nature, in the organization of 
animal bodies. 

69. A Balance is also one of the applications of the first kind 
of lever. In it the arms are of equal lengths; hence, as equal 
weights suspended from its extremities will be in equilibrio, it 
is made use of to measure unknown weights by means of some 
given standard. 

It sometimes happens that the arms of a balance may be made ef 
unequal lengths for the purpose of fraud. If this be suspected, 
it is only necessary to weigh the article, first in one scale, and 
then in the other ; if the counterpoising weights in these dif- 
ferent positions be not equal, take their geometric mean, and it 
will be the true weight. Grecory's Mechanics, 133. 

A balance, when well constructed, must have the following pro- 
perties. 1. It should rest in a horizontal position, when loaded 
with equal weights. 2. It should have great sensibility, so that 
- very small addition in either scale will disturb the equilibrium. 

. It should soon return to rest, after having been put in motion 
by a change of the weights. 

Of all weighing machines, a good balance is that which can be the 
most depended upon, in cases where great accuracy is desired. 

70. The Steelyard or Statera Romana, is another of the ap- 
plications of the first kind of lever. Its arms are unequal, 
and the weight of the substance under experiment is ascertain- 
ed by the distance of a known weight from the fulcrum. 

The steelyard cannot be employed ‘where a great degree of accu- 
| b : racy is desired, but is often convenient from its portability. A 
very compact and useful form, constructed by Mr. Dearborn o! 
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Boston, has been introduced into the customs of the United 
States. 

When the weight to be found, as often happens, is much greater 
than that of the counterpoise, the centres of the steelyard are 
not Joaded with much more than half the weight borne by those 
of a balance, employed to weigh the same article; hence, the 
steelyard may at times be used to weigh very heavy bodies. 
One has been constructed for this purpose, at the West Point 
Foundery, which is capable of supporting seven tons, and is 
sensible of an increase or diminution of 5 pounds. 

Other weighing machines have been contrived, to act by a combi- 

nation of levers. Of these the most elegant, and practically 
useful, is that employed in England for weighing loaded wagons 
and living cattle ; it is called the Platform Balance, and is descri- 
bed by Gregory, in the 2d volume of his mechanics. Likewise 
by Le sae in his Receuil des Memoires, Vol. 2, p- 111. 

This has also been constructed with great neatness, but on a 
smaller scale, at the West Point Foundery. 

71. When a beam carrying a weight is supported in a hori- 
zontal position by two props, the weights which the props sus- 
tain are iuversely proportioned to their distances from the cen- 
tre of gravity . f the weight. Puayratr, § 128. 

72. A compound lever is a combination of two or more sim- 
ple levers, the first of which is employed to turn the second ; 
the second the third, and so on. In a compound lever, equili- 
brium exis's when the weight is to the power as the product of 
all the arms on the same side of the fulcrum with the power, is 
to the product of ali the arms on the same side of the fulcrum 
with the weight. 

The Wheel and Acle. 

73. The wheel and axle is a machine that consists of a cylin- 
der, and a wheel having a common axis, at the two extremities 
of which ure pivots on which the whole may turn. The power 
is applied at the circumference of the wheel; the weight to the 
circumference of the axle. 

74. The wheel and axle is in equilibrio when the power is to 
the weight as the radius of the axle to the radius of the wheel. 

The wheel and axle may be considered as a lever, so contrived as 
to have a continual motion round its fulcrum. 

It is not necessary that the circumference of the wheel be conti- 
nuous, the insertion of spokes into the axle is sufficient—wind- 
lasses and capstans are, in consequence, modifications of the 
wheel and axle. 

A winch is also a species of the wheel and axle. 

The combinations of wheels and pinions, so useful in mechanics, 
are also reducible to the wheel and axle; their effect may be 
calculated by the following proposition: 

20 
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75. In a series of wheels and pinions, equilibrium will 
exist when the power is to the weight as the continual product 
of the radii of all the pinions is to the continual product of the 
radii of all the wheels. 

Wheels and axles are also sometimes combined together, by cords 
passing over one wheel and the following axle—The equili- 
brium is calculated on the same principle as that of the above 
proposition. 

The number of teeth on the circumference of wheels being to 
each other as the diameters, the proposition is often expressed 
thus: there is equilibrium in a system of wheels and pinions, 
when the power is to the weight as the continual product of the 
teeth in the pinions is to the continual product of the teeth in 
the wheels. 

76. In forming the teeth of wheels it is of great importance 
to determine their proper curvature, for the motion ought to be 
communicated equally, and with as little friction as possible. 
The most advantageous curve for this purpose seems to be the 
Epicycloid. The Evolution of a circle has also been proposed. 

See Camus on the Teeth of Wheels—Hacnerre, Cours Elementaire 
des Machines—Bucuanan on the teeth of wheels.—In order that 
the same teeth of a wheel and pinion may coincide as seldom as 
possible, the numbers of them upon each circumference should 
be prime to each other. ‘The ordinary method of effecting this 
is to add one to the number of teeth on the wheel. 


The Pulley. 


77. The pulley is a wheel moveable upon its axis, and having a 
groove cut upon its circumference through which a cord passes. 
It is enclosed tn a box or case, that 1s called i‘s blovk. 

A pulley is either fixed or moveable. In the fixed pulley the block 
remains stationary, in the moveable pulley it rises and falls with 
the weight. | 

A fixed pulley does not alter the intensity of the power, but merely 
changes its direction. 

In a moveable pulley, one end of the cord is fastened to a fixed 
point ; the power is applied to the other, either directly or 
through the intervention of a fixed pulley; the weight is sus- 
pended from the block. 

This kind of pulley is reducible to a lever of the second kind, and 
the power is evidently enabled to balance a double weight. 

Fixed and moveable pulleys may be combined together in such a 
way as greatly to increase the intensity of the power. Each dif- 
ferent combination will have a different degree of advantage. 

To be more conveniently portable, it is usual to place all the 
moveable pulleys in one block, and sometimes on one axis ; one 
cord only is employed, which is wound round the moveable 
pulleys, and an equal number of similarly arranged fixed pul- 
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leys alternately. In this combination, equilibrium takes place 
when the power is to the weight as one to twice the number of 
moveable pulleys. 

The simplest combination of pulleys is that where a number of 
moveable pulleys hang in a diagonal line above one another, 
each doubling the power of the one beneath it. In this, while 
the number of pulleys increases in arithmetical progression, the 
intensity ofthe power increases in geometrical progression. The 
pulley is most extensively used on ship board. 


The Inclined Plane. 


78. The inclined plane is a mechanic power, consisting, as its 
name imports, of a plane making any angle, less than a right 
angle, with the horizontal plane. 

79. The general condition of equilibrium in the inclined plane 
is, that the power should be to the weight as the height of the 
plane to the product of its length into the sine of the angle 
which the direction of the power makes with a perpendicular to 
the plane. Porsson, § 97, 98. 

When the direction of the power is parallel to the plane, equili- 
brium exists, when the power is to the weight as the height of 
the plane to its length, or as the sine of the plane’s inclination to 
the radius. 

If the direction of the power is parallel to the base, equilibrium 
exists, when the power is to the weight, as the height of the 
plane to the base. Porsson, § Additions. 


The Wedge. 


80. The ordinary form of a wedge is a triangular prism of 
wood or metal. Its section is usually an isosceits triangle with 
a very acute angle at the vertex, but it may be of any triangular 
figure whatsoever. 

81. In an isosceles wedge, equilibrium takes place when 
the power is to the weight as the thickness of the wedge to its 
length. 

This may be proved by considering the wedge as composed of two 

inclined planes, joined together at the base 

82. If three forces be applied perpendicularly to the three 
sides of a scalene wedge, they will be in equilibrio if their direc- 
tions intersect each other in the same point, and if they are to 
each other directly as the lengths of the sides on which they act. 
Poisson, § Additions. 

This may be demonstrated independently of the consideration of 
the inclined plane, and the properties of that mechanic power 
might be deduced as one of the cases. 

The mere theory of the equilibrium of the wedge is of little use 
in practical mechanics. The wedge is generally urged by per- 
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cussion, and its effects are then generally greater than could be 
anticipated from the theory. 

The only instance when a wedge acts in equilibrio, is in the con- 
struction of arches. 

The wedge is much used in operative mechanics ; it is employed 
to raise heavy weights to a small height; in all cutting instru- 
ments, as knives, chissels ; in the teeth of animals, &c. 

83. A wedge may have the form of a pyramid as well as ofa 
prism; if the faces are inclined at equal angl«s to the base, the 
power and weight are in equilibrio when the first is to the last, 
as the cosine of the angle of inclination to the radius. 

Piercing instruments of all kinds are applications of this form of 

the wedge. 


The Screw. 


84. The screw is a spiral groove of thread winding round the 
surface of a cylinder, and cutting all lines drawn upon its sur- 
face and parallel to its axis at equal angles. 

This spiral may be either on the inside of a hollow cylinder 
or on the outside of a solid one, and the screw is called in con- 
sequence the interior or exterior screw, as the case may be. 
Both must be combined in the practical application, so that the 
groove of the exterior receives the thread of the interior screw. 

The simple screw might properly be referred to the principle of an 
inclined plane, for it is no more than an inclined plane wrapped 
round a cylinder ; but in using the screw, it is usual to apply 
the power to the extremity of a_ lever fixed perpendicu- 
larly to the axis of the screw, and it tnus becomes a machine, 
compounded of the lever and inclined plane. 

85. In the screw, the power and the weight are in equilibrium, 
when the first is to the last as the distance between any two 
threads of the screw is to the circumference described by the 
point to which the power is applied. 

The screw is used for compressing bodies ; it thus forms part of 
the ordinary printing, and of many other presses : It is applied 
to raise great weights to a small height. 

Under the head of hydraulic engines we shall treat of the screw 
of Archimedes, used for raising water. 

In screws constructed of hard materials, the distance between the 
threads is exactly equal, and as the revolution of the head of the 
screw corresponds to the passage of it longitudinally through the 
distance between two of the threads, it may be used for dividing 
space into very minute parts. On this principle it is used in 
dividing astronomical instruments, and in reading of their di- 
visions. Brewster, Cyclopedia, article GRapuaTion. 


ly The Funicular Machine. 
86. If acord be attached by one end to a weight, and a force 
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be applied at the other in the direction of its length, no mecha- 
nical advantage will be gained. But if the same cord be at- 
tached by one extremity to a weight, and by the other to an 
immoveable point. while a power is made to act at some inter- 
mediate point of the cord in a given direction, it will exert a 
force upon the weight of a different intensity from its own, and 
draw it ina direction also different. In this case, a rope becomes 
a machine. Porsson, § 4ddilions. 

87. Ifa body be acted upon by forces through the interven- 
tio of ropes, the assemblage of ropes is called a Funicular 
Machine. 

If a body be suspended by ropes from fixed points, it is still a fu- 
nicular machine, for we may suppose powers equivalent in mag- 
nitude and direction to be substituted for the resistance of the 
points. Prony, Architecture Hydraulique, § 248. 

88. If a funicular machine, composed of ropes attached to 
each other, perfectly flexible and inextensible, be in equilibrio 
under the action of any number of forces whatsoever; and if 
these forces be transported so as to act parallel to their original 
directions upon a single point in the system, it will be kept in 
equ librio under their joint action. Any one of the forces will 
also be equal and directly opposed to the resultant of all the 
rest. Prony, Architecture Hydraulique, § 247. 

89. The curve which a chain or flexible cord forms, when 
suspended from its extremities and acted upon by gravity, either 
alone or jointly with other forces, is called the Catenaria. 


The properties of the Catenaria may be deduced from thase of the 
funicular machine. See Porsson, § 134 to 151. 


PRINCIPLE OF VIRTUAL VELOCITIES. 


90. If we suppose the equilibrium of a lever to be for an in- 
stant disturbed, and motion to take place, the product of the 
power into the velocity with which its point of application 
would then move, is equal to the product of ihe weight into the 
velocity of its point of application. 

As this motion does not actually take place, the velocity is styled 

Virtual. 

This same proposition may be extended to the cases of all the 

other mechanic powers, and may be generalized as follows, viz. 

91. When the forces, however numerous, that act upon any 
machine are in equilibrio, if each force be multiplied into the 
virtual velocity of its point of application, estimated according 
to its direction, the sum of all the products will be equal to no- 
thing. 

This is not only true in mechanics, but in every possible system of 

forces in equilibrio; it may be expressed by the following 
equation. 
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Pp + P’p' + P’ pp" + &c. = 0. 

Py P”, &c. being the several fetes and p, p’, p” &c. their re- 
spective virtual velocities. Porsson. 

This proposition may not only be deduced from the consideration 
of the equilibrium of machines, but may be demonstrated di- 
rectly, as is done by La Guance in his Mechanique Analytique. 
In his method of proceeding, this principle becomes the funda- 
mental theorem of mechanics. See La Grance, Mechanique 
Analytique. 

OF FRICTION. 

92. Whenever the forces, applied to the several points of a 
solid body, fulfil the conditions of equilibrium that have been 
previously laid down, the body will remain at rest. The weight 
of the body itself must of course have been included among the 
forces, as if it were applied to the centre of gravity in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the horizon. 

As far as our investigations have hitherto extended, it would 

ear that nothing more is necessary to put the body in motion 
tent the slightest change in the direction or intensity of the for- 
ces, producing a difference in the result of the equations of 
equilibrium. In practice, however, it will be found, that if a 
body rest on a plane surface, or touch a fixed obstacle, a physi- 
cal circumstance that has not yet been taken into view will 
prevent motion following an apparent destruction of equilibri- 
um. ‘This is the friction which takes place between the body 
and the obstacle. 

Friction may be regarded as a passive force, for it cannot of itself 
begin motion, and never acts but in opposition to motions com- 
municated by other forces. Porsson, § 126. 

93. If a body lie upon a horizontal plane, it will remain at 
rest, and will press the plane with a force equal to its own 
weight. If the plane be inclined in a small degree, although 
the body does not begin to move, the pressure on the plane will 
be diminished, and a part of the weight of the body will be sup- 
ported by the friction. 

The exact amount of the pressure and the weight supported by 
the friction may be found by the theorems of the resolution of 
forces ; if W be the weight and z the angle of plane’s inclination, 
P the pres sure and» the part supported by friction, 

P = W. cos. ¢. w =< W. sin. 1. Poisson, § 127. 

94. If the inclination of the plane be gradually increased until 
the body is just about to move, the value of w, at that instant. 
will be the measure of the friction. 

If f be ratio of the friction to the pressure, 

f = tang. 7. Porsson, § 127 
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This furnishes a practical method of ascertaining the quantity of 
friction. It may also be ascertained by finding the weight which 
by its descent over a pulley is sufficient to draw the body under 
experiment along a horizontal plane. The latter appears to be 
the most accurate method, for it has been found that the force 
necessary to overcome the friction ofa body at rest, and set it in 
motion, is greater than that which is needed to overcome the 
friction of a moving body. 

The most accurate experiments that have been made on the sub- 
ject of friction are those of Coulomb and Vince : the former 
gained the prize of the French academy of sciences in the year 
1781. The latter published his researches in the Transactions 
of the British Royal Society in 1785. See THeortepes Macut- 
ras Simptes par Couxoms, Paris, 1°09, and PuiLosornicar 
Transactions ABRIDGED, vol. 15, p. 654. 

Asummary of the deductions from Coulomb’s experiments is to be 
found in Prowy, § 1173. 

95. The retardation produced by friction is an uniform force. 

Vince, § 3. 

This also agrees with Coulomb's experiments. 

96. Friction is greatest between bodies whose surfaces are 
rough, and is lessened by polishing them. Poisson, § 28. 

97. Friction, ceteris paribus, 1s greater between bodies com- 
posed of the same material than between bodies composed of 
different materials. Poisson, § 128. 

98. If the rubbing surfaces remain the same, the friction in- 
creases with the pressure. Porssoy, § 128. 

This deduction appears to agree with the experiments of Coulomb, 
but is contradicted by those of Vince, who found that friction 
increases in a less ratio than the pressure. Bossut also men- 
tions the same fact, and adduces the case of a ship when launch- 
ed in support of his opinion. 

99. If the weight continue the same, the quantity of surface 

has no influence on ihe friction. Potsson, § 128. 

This is also denied by Mr. Vince, who found the friction affected, 
although in a very small degree, by the magnitude of the surfa- 
ces in contact. In practice, however, the increase of the fric- 
tion with the pressure, and its not being affected by the surface, 
may be assumed as true, without any risk of error, 

100. Friction is very much lessened by making the moving 
body roll instead of sliding. The cause of friction appears te 
lie in the porosity of bodies; their surfaces are covered wiih 
projections and cavities; when one body lies upon another, 
the excrescences of the one fall into the pores of the other, and 
it requires a certain force to disengage them. This must be 
done either by raising the one body from the other, or by 


breaking down the projections that interfere with the motion. 
Covutoms, § 96 to 101. 
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This hypothesis is sufficient to explain all the facts. 

The effect of polishing is due to the smoothing of the asperities. 
Oil, tallow, plumbago, Wc. fill up the cavities. In rolling bodies, 
the asperities do not need to be broken down ; nor is it neces- 
sary to raise the moving body from the other in order to disen- 
gage their parts ; thisis done by the very action of rolling. 

Friction is very much increased when a pressure is applied to the 
moving body sufficient to prevent the prominent parts of it from 
being separated from, and raised out of the cavities of the other. 

Upon this principle we may account for the very-powerful effect 
of fixed rollers in shaping and flattening bars and plates of 
metal. 

101. These experiments and laws furnish the principles of 
the practical methods of diminishing friction. 

Friction may, in practice, be lessened in various ways. 

1, The rubbing body may be drawn in a direction inclining up- 
wards from the plane on which it rests. In this manner a part 
of the force will be applied to raise the projections of the one 
surface from the cavities of the other. 

2. The asperities may be smoothed by the mechanical action of 
polishing. 

3. The cavities may be filled up with oil, grease, plumbago, &c. 

4. The body, instead of sliding. may be made to roll, or if this be 
impossible, it may be laid upon rollers, or on a wheel carriage. 
The value of wheels and rollers arises partly from the physical 
circumstance already mentioned, and partly from a mechanical 
advantage possessed by the power applied to overcome the fric- 
tion. 

Rollers put under a heavy body diminish the friction in the greatest 
degree possible if they are spheres or cylinders, and not con- 
strained to move rounda fixed axis. In wheels, the conversion 
of sliding into rolling isless complete. Prayrarr, § 165. 

5. Under certain circumstances, friction wheels and rollers may be 
introduced with great advantage. 

Two of the most elegant applications of friction wheels are to be 
found in the machine of Atwood, and the patent blocks of the 
late Mr. Garnett, of New-Brunswick, N. J. 

6. Friction may be lessened by causing heterogeneous bodies to 
move against one another, instead of homogeneous ones. Be- 
sides the above methods, if Mr. Vince’s experiments be cor- 
rect, there are some few instances where advantage is to be 
derived from a diminution of the surface. 

102. Friction is one of the causes which operate to bring 
bodies moving upon the surface of the earth to rest. A simple 
knowledge of its action, as a retarding force, is suflicient to show 
the futility of the hopes of those who seek for the perpetual 
motion. 

103. Although friction destroys motion, and generates none, 
it is of essential use in mechanics. It is the cause of the stabi- 
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lity of machines, and is necessary to the exertion of the force of 
animals, Praryair, § 172. 
Nails, screws, or bolts, would be of no use in holding the parts of 
a machine or building together, were it not for their friction, 
The wedge would be forced back at each interval between the 
blows that urge it. The pulley would not be moved by the cord 
passing over it. Arches erected upon the best principles would, 
if friction did not exist, be forced from their equilibrium, and 
thrown down by a very trifling weight. 

104. When a machine is in equilibrio, under the action of 
the power and weight, it will not be ready to move until an ad- 
dition be made to the power that is equal to the frictiun. 

In the lever, if the ratio of the pressure to the friction be as n to 

1. If P be the power, W the weight, and a the length of the 
k aria to which the power is applied; the expression for the ad- 
dition required to overcome the friction will be 
| r 
(P a W) 
| na Prayrair, § 169, 

Of the elementary machines, the lever and inclined plane have 

the least fricuon, the screw and the wedge the most. 





OF THE STIFFNESS OF ROPES. 


105. The resistance which ropes oppose to the effort of a 
force tending to bend them has a great analogy to friction. It 
is, like it, a constant quantity that does not depend on the velo= 
city, being always the same in the same rope under similar cir- 
cumstances. Prowy, § 1206. 

The best experiments on the stiffness of ropes were made by Cou- 
lomb, and are detailed in the work already quoted ; an abstract 
of them is given by Prony. 

106. In ropes the resistance to a power applied to bend them 
increases with some determinate power of the diameter, which 
we shall call x. 

In new ropes n = 2. 
Inold ropes n=. Prony, § 1208. 

107. The resistances also are directly as the tensions and in- 
versely as the diameters of the cylinders round which they are 
wound. Prony, ¥ 1208. 

103. The friction of a rope which is wound round a cylinder 
increases in geometrical progression while the number of turns 
increases in arithmetical progression. 

By means of the above property we may explain the great value 
of this kind of resistance, when it is wished to oppose a sudden 
check to the motion of a body, or to make fast the end of a rope 
that is violently strained. Prayrair, § 171. 


Vou. IV. 20* 
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STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. 


No real inrprovement has been made in the theoretic censidera- 
tion of the subject of the strength with which materials resist 
a strain applied to break them, since the time of Galileo. In 
order to subject the resistance of solids to calculation, he sup- 
posed them to be composed of a number of fibres parallel to each 
other ; and that when they broke, the fracture commenced at 
one of the edges and terminated at the other, round which the 
solid turned as if upon a hinge. 

This hypothesis, although not absolutely true, may be made the 
basis of deductions that agree in a remarkable manner with ex- 
periment. 

109. If a beam of wood whose section is any given figure 
having ils area = a?, have one end firmly fixed in a wall; it s 
be the lateral strength of each fibre ; d ihe distance of the ceutre 
of gravity of the section from the edge where the fra: ture ter- 
minates, and round which the beam (according to the ab: ve 
hypothesis) turns as a hinge; let 7 be the length of the beam, 
and W the weight, that, when hung at the end of the beam, 1s 
just suflicient to break it. 

said 





W — 
Puayratr, § 231. 

When a beam, instead of projecting from a wall, is supported 
at both ends, it must break in the middle, and the termination of 
the fracture will be on the upper side; and hence when a rec- 
tangular beam is support+d at both ends, its strength is twice 
as great as when it is supported at one end only. Puayrair, 
) 235. 

111 If a rectangular beam be supported at the ends by two 
props, and a weight be laid on the middle to break it; the 
strength of it will be as the square of the depth, wien the breadth 
is given. 

Hence, the strength of beams of the same material are to one 
another as their breadths and the squares of their depths. And 
this is true, whether they be all supported at both ends or all 
at one end only. 

‘If several beams be laid one upon the other, they are not able 
to bear a greater weight than when laid side by side. 

The same rectangular beam is strongest when laid with its nar- 
rowest side up. And it is as much stronger in this position 
than in the other, as the greatest breadih of its section is greater 
than the least. Emerson’s Mechanics, § 5. 

112. If a beam be supported at both ends, and a gi: en weight 


be laid upon it, the strain upon it will be proportioned to its 
Jength, 
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The strengths, therefore, of beams of the same material, and pressed 
by equal weights, are inversely as their lengths. But where 
the power which tends to break a beam 1s its Own weight, its 
action increases with the square of the length of the beam, for 
the weight of beams of equal sections is as the length. Emen- 
son, § 5. 

113. A beam whose section is a triangle, and which is sup- 
ported at both ends, is twice as strong when the edge is upper- 
most as it is when the opposite side is highest. Gregory, 

177. 

i14. The lateral strengths of two cylinders of the same ma- 
ter.al, and of equal ‘ength and weight, one o! which is hollow 
and the other solid, are to each other as the diameters of their 
ends. 

Nature appears to make great use of this principle in her works, 
where in innumerabie instances the strength of substances is 
greatly augmented without increasing their weight: for in- 
stance, inthe bones of animals ; the feathers of birds ; the stalks 
of reeds, grasses, &c. 

In the arts there are very many cases where hollow cylinders 
may with great advantage, be substituted for solid ones of equal 
or even greater weights. ‘Ihis is more especially the case 
when metallic shafts are employed, forsome experiments would 
appear to show that a hollow metallic beam is stronger than a 
solid one of the same material and equal diameter. Gregory, 

172. 

115. Upon the same hypothesis from which the above theo- 
rems have been deduced, it may be demonstrated that the 
strength of a beam, in an inclined josition, is to its strength in 
a horizontal position, to resist a vertical pressure, as the square 
of radius to the square of the cosine of elevation. Gregory, 
6 185. 

This does not agree with experiment, for, if it were true, the 
strength of an upright pillar would be infinite. The strength 
of beams of wood is, however, very much increased, by mak- 
ing the pressure act in the direction of their length. 

116. Large beams and bars are in much greater danger of 
breaking than small ones; and what appears firm and strong in 
a model, may, when executed on a large scale, fall to pieces by 
its own weight. Thus we find limits to the extent of the works 
of art, and even of those of nature. For in all cases whatever, 
the strength of bodies increases only as the square of their simi- 
lar Jimensions, while the energy ot the power applied to break 
them increases with the cube. 


The best experiments on the strength of wood of different sorts 
are those of Buffon. 
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Experiments on the strength of wood and iron have been made 
with much accuracy by Banks in England. They are to be 
found in Gregory’s Mechanics, vol. i. § 191. 

Experiments on the strength of white marble, made by Professor 
Robinson of Edinburgh, are also to be found in the same work. 

116 In combining together pieces of wood, or any other 

materials in machines, or in the erection of buildings ; ; the parts 
of each piece, and the several pieces, must be so adjusted that 
the strength may be always proportioned to the strain they are 
to endure. Emerson, § 5. 

The most important applic: ition of this subject is to the theory of 
architecture. The architecture that is now practised in differ- 
ent parts of the world, or of which remains are to be still seen, 
appears to have taken its rise from several different sources : 
Chinese architecture seems to be derived from the tent of their 
Tartar ancestors ; Egyptian architecture, from the caves occu- 
pied as dwellings by the first inhabitants ‘of that country ; Gre- 
cian architecture, from the log hut. 

The Pyramid is an improvement upon the earthen tumulus, and 
the rich ornaments of the Gothic cathedral are copied, ina 
more costly and lasting material, from the temples of wicker 
work erected by the Northern nations. 

117. When a beam is placed in a perpendicular position, it 
becomes a pillar, which, if of a circular section and regular pro- 
portion, is calleda column. By the investigations of La Grange, 
it would appear that a cylindric: a! form is the strongest to resist 
flexure. When, however, we take into view that a column has 
not only the superincumbent, but its own weight to support, 
and that the pressure on its lower parts will in consequence be 
greater than that upon the upper, it is evident that the thick- 
ness of the lower parts should be somewhat increased, and this 
is always done in practice. Youne’s Lectures on Nat. Phil. 
9 14. 

The best outline for a column is acurve that is convex externally. 

And this is not only the strongest, but the most graceful shape. 

When a column is fixed upon asolid base, and without having any 
weight to support, is exposed to the action of a fluid ; the best 

form for the outline is a curve concave towards the exterior. 
We find instances of such columns in nature, in the trunks of 
trees, and at the insertion of their branches Smeaton, wh:o first 
observed this, has used it with great success in the construc- 
tion of the Eddystone lighthouse. Smeaton, History of the 


Eddystone. 

+ A wall should also be thinner at top than at bottom; and this is 
hs the more necessary, as in most cases the weight is distributed 
y among several floors instead of resting upon the top of the wall. 


Youne, § Lecture 14. 
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Or ARCHES. 


The ordinary mode of treating the theory of arches is to consider 
them as composed of a number of truncated wedges, kept in 
place by their mutual pressure, aod free to move upon each 
other by the smallest change in the conditions of equilibrium, 
Friction, as well as the cohesive power of the cement, are left 
out of the question. ‘The following are some of the deductions 
from this hypothesis. 

118. In any arch composed of a number of wedges, as de- 
scribed above, the wedges will be in equilibrio when they are to 
each other respectively as the portions cut by the prolongations 
of their joints from a line passing horizontally through the 
apex of the arch. 

The truncated wedges, of which an arch is composed, are called 

Voussoirs. ‘Vhey are usually of an uneven numwber. 

The central voussoir is called the Keystone. 

The surfaces where the voussoirs rest upon each other are called 
Joints. 

The interior curve of an arch is called the Intrados, the exterior 
the Extrados. 

Abutments are the masses of masonry that support the arch. The 
beginning of the arch is called the Spring of the arch, the middle 
the Crown, and the part between the crown and the spring is 
termed the Impost. Purayratr, § 224. Hurron, Tracts, 
vol. 1. 

119. In a circular arch, the weights of the voussoirs should 
be as the difference of the tangents of the arcs reckoned from 
the crown. Ptayrair, § 224. Huron, ubi supra. 

Tbe whole mass of masonry is supposed to be cut by prolongations 

of the joints, so as to extend the voussoirs to its upper surface. 

120. If the weight, of the voussoirs be all equal, and their 
lower surfaces straight lines, the polygon which fulfils the con- 
ditions of equilibrium, is the funicular polygon ; or ii it become 
a curve, itis the Catenaria. 

The equation of the catenaria is 


Atztsyl2ax+r? 


A 
A being a constant quantity that can be determined by experi- 
ment. See Prayrain, § 228, 

The most remarkable property ofa catenaria is that the chain or 
cord, by whose suspension it is formed, has its centre of gravity 
lower than if it were disposed in any other line. 

When it is wished to construct an arch of pieces of timber, that 
shall be in equilibrio, nothing more is necessary than to hang 
a model composed of a system of smaller but similar pieces con- 
nected together by pivots, from two points, whose distance bears 
the same relation to the span of the arch to be constructed as 
the lengths of the pieces of the model do to those which are to 





y= A X hyp. log. 
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153* Mechanics. 
be used. The polygon formed in this way will be similar to a 
larger one, which, if inverted, will have the thrusts of all its 
parts in equilibrio. Hurron, vol. i. p. 20. 

If the voussoirs be not of equal weights, an arch of equilibration 
may be found by hanging froma number of points in a catenaria, 
cords or chains that represent in weight and magnitude the cor- 
responding parts of the arch to be constructed. The new curve 
thus formed is an arch of equilibration. Huron, vol. i. p. 21. 
EncycLopepiA Britannica, Supplement. 

The chain bridges constructed in this country by Mr. James Fin- 
ley, of which there are beautiful examples upon the Brandy- 
wine and Nishamony, assume naturally the above form, and as 
their vibrations are unimpeded, are always in equilibrio. See 
Port Forio for 1810. 

A bridge precisely similar to those of Mr. Finley, has been lately 
erected over the Tweed in Great Britain, by Captain Samuel 
Brown. Epinsurcu Journat for October, 1821. 

Except in the two cases of a chain bridge, and a balanced roof or 
arch of timber, the above theory is of no value in practice. 

{2!. When the voussoirs that compose an arch are laid upon 
ene another in the process of building, so far from being free te 
move upon eacli other, it is found that they will not slide down- 
wards until the inclination of the joint becomes nearly 40 de- 
grees. Gautney, Construction des Ponts. 

This is still further increased by the action of the cement, and 
thus it will happen, that an arch which fulfils none of the con- 
ditions of equilibrium of the hypothesis shall be stable, while 
an arch of equilibration may be crushed by its parts acting ina 
manner so different from the hypothesis. | 

122. When anarch of any description is loaded witha weight 
that is nearly sufficient to break it, experience shows tiiat each 
half has a tendency to divide into two parts; the joints of the 
vousso'rs near the key-stone opening at the arch. while the joints 
of those nearest the spring open at the opposite side. Lesace, 

Receuil des Memoires. vol. 2. 

The points of division between the two parts are called the points 
of rupture. A knowledge of their situation is indispensable in 
ascertaining the proper weight of piers and abutments to sup- 
port the pressure of arches. Formule for finding them are 
given by Gaurney, vol. I. p. 325. et seq. 

123. The thickness of the key-stone of an arch might be no 
more than is sufficient to preven! it from being crushed by the 
superincumbent weight; its breadih no more than will include 
a mass of material sufficient t» resist the horizontal pressure of 
the two halves of the arch. 

In practice a greater thickness should be given in order to sustain 


sudden shocks ; in almost all bridges, however, the thickness of 
the keystone is made greater than is necessary. 
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Perronet’s rule for the thickness of the arch at the keystone is 
as follows, viz : 

To one twenty-fourth part of the diameter of the arch, add one 
foot, and from the sum subtract one line for every foot ‘of span ; 
the remainder will be the thickness of the keystone. 

This rule of Perronet’s, although it gives rise to a construction of 
arches apparently more bold than of almost any artist who pre- 
ceded him, does not give as low a value as might be deduced 
upon the principle we have laid down. 

A bridge constructed by Inigo Jones over the Conway, at Llanrost, 
in North Wales, has the keystone of its centre arch thinner 
than any of Perronet’s, and it has stood for two centuries. 

[thas been usual to give piers the same thickness as abutments, 
and where arches are constructed separately this is necessary, 
but when two arches press horizontally against each other, the 
pier may be made much smaller, and yet be sufficiently strong. 
Narrow piers, in bridges, are attended with the advantage of 
leaving a wider passage for the water. 

124. The principal application of the theory of arches is to 
the construction of bridges. Five different kinds of material 
are employed tn building them, viz. stone, wood, cast iron, 
wrought iron in the shape of chains, and ropes. 

The magnitude of the arches of bridges must be suited to the lo- 
cality where they are erected, and will be limited by the 
strength of the material. ‘The largest arches of stone ever 
constructed were those of the Bridge of Trajan over the Da- 
nube; their span was 180 English feet; it is now in ruins. 
The span of the Waterloo bridge is no more than 120 feet; 
that of Neuilly over the Seine, 125 feet. 

In wood, arches may be of greater magnitude ; the bridge erected 
by Wernwag over the Schuylkill has a span ‘of 340 feet. The 
length of the famous bridge of Schaffhausen was no more than 
305 feet, and it was divided into two arches. 

125. The principles of Dome-vaulting have been investi- 
gated upon the same hypothesis as those of arches. The re- 
sults, h wever, are of little value in practice. It is sufficient to 
know that the horizontal pressure of the vault must either be 
counterbalanced by heavy loads of material res:ing perpendi- 
cularly on its ~pring, or counteracted by some mechanical con- 
trivance. Thus in the dome of the Pantheon, at Rome, the 
vault is much thicker near its circumference than at lis centre, 
and its exterior figure a less arc of a greater circle than the in- 
terior section, which is a semicircle ; in gothic vaults the but- 
tresses are loaded with heavy yinnacles, and the domes of St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, and St. Paul’s, in London, are embraced by 
strong chains, 
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Uhe construction of domes is easier and less liable to accident than 
that ofarches. In many cases they may be built withoutcentres 
of carpentry. 

Each course keys itself; they may therefore have large openings 
in the centre for the admission of light. 





SELECT. 


Art. L—Report from the Select Committee fof t'e British House 
of Commons; to whom the several Petiirons complaining of the 
Depressed State of the United Kirgdom were referred. 


[ Quarterly Review—Oct. 1821.—Extract. | 


We agree fully with the committee that our present corn laws 
eught to be abolished. We agree with them as to the propriety 
both of constantly permitting importation, and of subjecting it 
at present to a duty. With the principle on which they propose 
to assess that cuty, we utterly disagree ; but with less pain, as it 
appears to us the necessary consequence of our agreement with 
other parts of the report. ‘That principle, under different dis- 
guises, is throughout the same—prohibition—a monopoly of the 
home market until the indefinite period shall come, when that 
market shall be so much improved as to afford to the capitals 
now invested in the cultivation of the poorest and most expen- 
sive soils now under tillage, the average profit of capital ; that is, 
until prices rise, or nearly rise, to those of the last years of the 
war, as expressed i in our altered currency. The duty is to be 
such, first, as will protect the capitals now vested in agriculture 
from an unequal competition in the home market. All that dis- 
tinguishes such a protec tion from the strictest monopoly, is the 
word ‘ unequal.’ And we can allow it to produce such a distinc- 
tion, only, by supposing it to express a competition which re- 
duces the profit of the capital against which it operates, below 
the average profit of capital in other employments. But until 
the period we have ailuded to shall have arrived, any competi- 
tion whatever with our agricultural capitalists w ould reduce their 
proits further than they now are below the average profit of ca- 
pital in other employments. If the present supply finds no de- 
inaud at a price which remunerates the grower of the most ex- 
pensive part of it, much less would an increased supply find such 
« demand. 


Note. The want of spece prevents our enlarging this extract from the 
(Juarterly. ‘The reader will observe some confusion in the Roman numerals 
of the succeeding articles—which are made correct in the list of ConvENTsS. 


Ed. 1. & S.R. 
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Arr. III. The Occupation of Amelia Island, by M‘Gregor, &c. 
Sketches of the Province of East Florida; and Anecdotes il- 
lustrative of the Habits and Manners of the Seminole Indians : 
with an Appendix, containing a Detail of the Seminole War, 
and the Execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. 8vo. pp. 328. 
London. 1819. 


Eclectic Review—Aug. 1821. 


Tue wild speculations which have sent so many high and 
restless spirits to misery and a grave in the swamps and wastes 
of South America, seem, at the present time, to be chastised into 
a temperate estimate of the unprofitable sufferings inevitably at- 
tendant on their romantic wanderings. The chain of evidence 
is too extended and consistent to admit of any plausible . doubt 
respecting the sanguinary dispositions with which the war of 
liberty, as it is called, is carried on, or the entire absence of moral 
and military principle in the modes of conducting this predatory 
and piratical contest. But, previously to the ascertainment of 
these disgraceful circumstances, there was much in the general 
aspect of the strife, to excite the ardent feeling of the army of 
martial adventurers thrown upon society in idleness and poverty 
by the cessation of hostilities in Europe. Eager to escape from 
the miseries of half-pay, and, in some instances, actuated by a 
generous sympathy with a cause apparently pure and glorious, 
numbers of these gallant, but unthinking men, listened to the at- 
tractive delusions held forth by interested and unprincipled indi- 
viduals, and rushed headlong ona career of privation and dis- 
ease, terminating in miserable death. Some of the few who 
have been fortunate enough to escape, have told their melancholy 
tale: and the salutary effect has been,.to put an effectual stop to 
these infatuated proceedings. ‘The Author of the present volume 
has added his confirmation to the mass of testimony already 
before the world; and it must be admitted, that he has given 
proof of ability in the management of his materials. He 
should, however, have been aware that, in a story of desperate 
enterprize, romantic circumstance, and hazardous deliverance, a 
distinct and direct authentication is indispensably requisite ; and 
that, with every disposition to place confidence in the veracity of 
the Writer, a feeling of uncertainty will inevitably connect itself 
with the concealment of his name. 

In 1817, a party of fine young men, deceived by the bound- 
less promises of individuals styling themselves the accredited 
agents of the Republic of Venezuela, embarked to the number 
of eighty, on board the Two Friends, with extravagant expecta- 
tions, splendid uniforms, and a slender sea-stock. ‘Their provi- 
sions were of the most unpalatable description; rancid salt 
meats purchased at the sales of condemned naval stores, mouldy 
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biscuit, and transparent pigs, are enumerated among the delica- 
cies provided for the consumption of these craving warriors. In 
this condition, they arrived at Madeira, where they succeeded in 
procuring more substantial fare; but their conduct on shore was 
so outrageous as to expose them to considerable hazard, and to 
render the condition of suce eeding visiters much more unplea- 
sant, owing to the strict regulations adopted i in consequence. 

T heir arrival at the island of St. Thomas, dissipated all their 
golden dreams of wealth and aggrandisement, by awakening them 
to the conviction that they had been made the dupes of a gross 
and infamous deception. ‘They had been instructed to present 
themselves before the confidential agent of the Venezuelan Re- 
public, and to await from him their further destination, receiving 
at the same time a stipulated sum in liquidation of the expenses 
of their outfit. It was soon found that no such officer resided 
on the island, and that the representations of the flourishing 
state of affairs on the Spanish Main, were equally veracious with 
the other assurances which had been so liberally advanced in the 
entire absence of all substantial encouragement. ‘Their situation 
was now wretched in the extreme ; few of them had any pecuni- 
ary resources, and the charity of the Danish officers ‘and mer- 
chants had been previously pressed upon most heavily by the as- 
sistance afforded to a previous debarkation of a similar kind. 
Their last hope lay in the claim that they had upon the captain 
of the T'wo Friends for a further conveyance to Angostura, the 
seat of the insurgent government; but even this was now taken 
from them by the clandestine departure of the ship, which sailed 
in the night without discharging the harbour dues, carrying with 
her the clothes and equipments of several of those who were left 
behind. In these disastrous circumstances, it was determined 
by the writer of this volume and some of his comrades, to pro- 
cure a passage to Amelia Island, with the view of enlisting under 
the banners of M‘Gregor. ‘T his commander havin quitted the 
service of Bolivar and the Republic of Venezuela, had obtained 
the assistance of a few American adventurers, and made himself 
master of Amelia, as a point from which he might advanta- 
geously extend his conquests over the whole of East Florida. 
This project failed, and M‘Gregor was happy to escape from his 
difficulties by making over his acquisition to Aury, the well 
known captain of an insurgent privateer. When the Author of 
this narration reached Amelia, he found it under the govern- 
ment of the latter chief, with whom he speedily quarrelled, and 
intrigued very actively against him, for the apparent purpose of 
occupying his post. Failing in this scheme, after some further 
vicissitudes, he reached St. Augustine, the capital of the pro- 
vince ; and though he had set out from England for the avowed 
purpose of aiding the patriotic cause, we find him accepting a 
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grant of land from the governor of that fortress for the King of 
Spain, and offering his assistance in the recovery of Amelia to 
the Spanish dominion. After the government of the United 
States had felt the expediency of driving out the lawless bands 
who had taken possession of that important island, he revisited 
his old quarters, and seems to have enjoyed with much keenness, 
the opportunity of triumphing over his crest-fallen enemies. 
The subsequent details of the proceeding of Aury and M‘Gregor, 
have been rendered uninteresting by later events ; and we shall 
decline following the writer through his comments on the trans- 
action connected with the execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister 
by the orders of General Jackson. Against the latter, a strong 
case appears to be made out, but the statements are ex parte, and 
the language in which they are made is extremely violent. 

The war against the Seminole Indians was pursued in that 
savage spirit of ferocity which has too uniformly distinguished 
these conflicts. The Aboriginies combated with the unrestrained 
fierceness of barbarians ; the more civilized assailants, with the 
vengeful and sanguinary feelings of men who considered the 
Indian race in the character of wild beasts, fit only to be hunted 
down and exterminated. But the instances of perfidious crueity 
cited in the present volume, cannot be admitted without authority. 
The following anecdote is so interesting in itself, and so credita- 
ble to the parties, that we shall insert it here. 

“ A straggler from the militia of Georgia, named M‘Krimmon, 
was captured by the Indians, and was about to be sacrificed to 
Indian vengeance ; tied to the stake, the tomahawk raised to ter- 
minate his existence, no chance appeared of escape. At that 
moment Milly Francis, the daughter of Hidlis Hadjo, placed 
herself between the executioner and his victim, and arrested his 
uplifted arm; then throwing herself at the feet of her father, she 
implored the life of his prisoner. It was granted, and he was 
liberated. ‘To the honour of M‘Krimmon, it must be added, 
that some time after, learning that Milly Francis had given her- 
self up, with others of her unfortunate race, in a state of wretch- 
ed destitution, to the commander at Fort Clairborne, he imimedi- 
ately set forward to render her assistance, determined to make 
her iis wife, and thus in some sort repay the nobie and disin- 
terested generosity of his saviour. Milly, upon learning the in- 
tentions of M‘Krimmon, declared she was not influenced by any 
personal motive, that she should have acted in the same way for 
any other unfortunate victim, and therefore declined his offer.” 
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Art. IV. Memoirs from 1754 to 1758. By James Earl of 


Waldegrave, K. G. &c. &c. 4to. Pp. 192. London. Mur- 
ray. 1821. 


[British Critic—Aug. 1821.] 


Tue memoirs of personages, who from their elevated station or 
useful talents, have obtained any extraordinary access to the 
political confidence of their times, are among the most solemn 
trusts which can be committed toa descendant. They of necessity 
carry with them an interest which no narrative posterior to the 
event can ever assume ; they possess the same advantage which 
ocular testimony claims over the evidence of hearsay ; they bear 
for the most part the simple and natural impress of sincere con- 
viction ; and though, of course, the faith which is to be placed in 
them must vary with our assurance, more or less, of the writer’s 
opportunities of judging, and powers of judgment, there is yet 
always a freshness, and life, and vigour about them, which, like 
the first rude sketch ofa great artist’s pencil, rarely is transferred 
entire to the more finished and elaborate copy. 

How far then papers of this kind are fitted for the public eye 
must always be a matter of deep and solemn consideration ; and 
a conscientious executor will pause long and often before le per- 
mits such documents to escape from his own custody. We do 
not here intend to be understood of those chronicles of scandal 
and intrigue which form so large a part of French literature; and 
which, whether true or false, are, in another way, quite as mis- 
chievous as they are amusing. It is of little consequence whether 
it was La Duchesse A, La Comtesse B., or Madame C., who made 
doux 2 yeur to ©. A. Roy ale D., or Monsieur le Baron E.: for the 
fopperies and the follies of a court are, in one sense, but perisha- 
ble commodities, and whatever injury may be done to the reader 
by the false medium through which he is thus accustomed to look 
at vice, little or none is offered to the memory of triflers who 
fluttered through their shert day of nothingness, till they became 
still less than nothing. We speak only of such details as profess 
to penetrate into the springs by which the.counsels of nations were 
moved and guided ; which draw aside the veil from the privacy of 
public life; and exhibit, in all their nakedness, the inclinations, 
the plans, and the motives which have governed the governors of 
mankind. 

That the Noble Editor of the publication before us (we believe 
Lord Holland makes no secret that he is so) has omitted to turn 
these considerations in his mind, cannot for a moment be suspect- 
ed. His Lordship can have no desire to revive forgotten scan- 
dal in one instance, nor in another to detract from the pleasing 
remembrance which is so generally cherished of those who have 
already sought their reward in the fulness of their good deeds. 
He has, we are convinced, in the consciousness of his own entire 
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freedom from party motives, accepted as “ the work of a scholar, 
a gentleman, anda philosopher,” that which we are led to re: xrd 
as the journal of a sincere and honourable, but still not ofa very 
powerful and certainly of an atrabilious, splenetic, and disappoint- 
ed mind. 

The writer of these Memoirs was James, second Earl Walde- 
grave, a Lord of the Bed Chamber to George II., from whom he 
enjoyed much personal favour. On the death of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, he was appointed Lord of the Stannaries ; and on the 
resignation of Earl Harcourt, he filled, though reluctantly, the im- 
portant post of Governor to the young Prince afterwards George 
Ill. “The Earl was averse to it,” says Lord Orford. (Memoirs, 
Vol. I. 255.) “ He was a man of pleasure, understood the Court, 
was firm in the King’s favour, easy in his circumstances, and at 
once undesirous of rising, and afraid tofall. He said to a friend, 
‘If I dared, I would make this excuse to the King,—Sir, I am 
too young to govern, and too old to be governed.’ But he was 
forced to submit. A man of stricter honour, and of more reasona- 
ble sense, could not have been selected for the employment; yet as 
the Whig zeal had caught flame, even this choice was severely 
criticised. Lord Waldegrave’s grand-mother was daughter to 
James II, his family were all papists, and his father had been but 
the first convert.” In this employment he neither pleased his 
Royal Pupil, nor the Princess Dowager, and it is of the circum- 
stances attending his removal, and of his subsequent attempts to 
assist George II. in the formation ofnew ministers at the commence- 
ment of the seven years war, that his Memoirs chiefly treat. The 
remainder of his life was passed in retirement; the reversion of a 
Tellership of the Exchequer devolved upon him in 1757. In 1759 
he married the natural daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, afterwards 
Duchess of Gloucester ; and soon after the accession of George 
Ul. in 1763, he was asked to join administration. His stron 
personal dislike of Lord Bute induced him to decline this offer ; 
and the Duke of Cumberland is reported to have said, that death 
would have been more welcome to Lord Waldegrave, than an 
union with Lord Bute or Mr. Fox. He died soon after this refu- 
sal in the 49th year of his age. The present work is printed 
from a MS. in his hand-writing, which ever since his demise has 
been in the possession of the Waldegrave family. It wascommu- 
nicated to, and is much praised by Lord Orford, who loved to be 
intrusted with MSS. especially from noble pens. The Editor has 
given it entire to his bookseller, with the prefix of ashort Biogra- 
phical Memoir, from which we have abridged the foregoing notice ; 
and the bookseller, by means of large type, broad intervals, and 
supererogatory margin has spunout a moderate sized two shilling 
pamphlet into an attenuated five and twenty shilling quarto. 
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Lord Holland believes, and we think there is internal evidence 
to prove, that these Memoirs were intended for posterity, though 
no injunction was left as to the time and mode of giving them to 
the public. ‘The narrative, short as it is, bears marks of extraor- 
dinary labour ; it has been shorn and snipped into a plainness and 
simplicity which, if there could be such a thing, we should be 
tempted to call the Quakerism of Liter ature; and there can be 
little reason to suppose that any man would bestow so much pains 
upon papers which were never to pass trom his own escrutoire. 

The first character portrayed is that of George II., a monarch 
who had few claims upon the affection of his subjects. His faults, 
and they predomin ate in the picture, are extenuated by the very 
pardonable partiality of one who was admitted to his close and 
familiar confidence ; and we do not recognize that parsimonious 
and uncourtly monarch of whom we have read in livelier, but we 
are inclined to believe, not less veracious representations. 

The Prince of Wales, his late Majesty, does not receive an 
equal measure of kindness. ‘The Ex-Governor speaks as ill of 
his pupil as decency will allow. Every good which he is com- 
pelled to admit is qualified with adamning “ but ;” and the con- 
tradictions which these occasion, indicate the prejudice of the 
narrator. ‘ He is strictly honest,” says Lord Waldegrave, “ his 
religion i is free from all hypocrisy ; he has great command of his 
passions, and will seldom do wrong except when he mistakes 
wrong for right—he has spirit—and does not want for resolution.” 
How can these: qualities be predicated of the same person who in 
the same breath is described to be not amiable, ungenerous, un- 
charitable, imactive, obstinate, uncommonly indolent, str ongly 
prejudice d, of an unhappy temper, sullen, ili-humoured, and re- 
tentive of offence. But the secret is unravelled i in the concluding 
paragraphs : in his education “the mother and the nursery always 
prevailed,” and “the Earl of Bute, by the assistance of the 


mother, has now the entire confidence.” Lord Waldegrave was 
dismissed from his tutorship, and consequently every thing went 
wrong. 


But it is for his successor, the Earl of Bute, that Lord Walde- 
grave reserves his bitterest gall, and the North Briton flows with 
milk and honey in comparison with these pages. Of the graver 
accusations, which are brought against this minister, the very 
nature is such as to preclude the possibility of accurate decision in 
the present day. The popular scandal of the time hinted at a 
close connexion with the Princess Dowager, and after a lapse of 
sixty years, itis not easy to pronounce with certainty upon the 
hints of scandal. Lord Bute’s fine person and brilliant address 
would be enough at any time to give currency to the report among 
those who deem proximity to be the necessary parent of intrigue: 
but it should be remembered that unauthorized w hispers are not a 
safe foundation for the superstructure of history. 
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The tone of this volume will be readily understood from a few 
extracts. We will begin by a précis of the negotiation relative to 
the late King’s marriage. 

“An event happened about the middle of the summer, which 
engaged Leicester House still deeper in faction than they at first 
intended. 

“The Prince of Wales was just entering into his eighteenth 
year; and being of a modest, sober disposition, with a healthy, 
vigorous constitution, it might reasonably be supposed that a ma- 
trimonial companion w ould be no unacceptable amusement. 

“The Dutchess of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, with her two un- 
married daughters, waited on his Majesty at Hanover. ‘The elder, 
both as to person and understanding, was a most accomplished 
princess, 

“The King was charmed with her cheerful, modest, and sen- 
sible behaviour ; and wished to make her his g granddaughter, being 
too old to make her his wife. I remember his telling me with 
great eagerness, that had he been only twenty years younger, she 
should never have been refused by a Prince of Wales, but should 
at once have been queen of England. 

‘¢ Now whether his Majesty spoke seriously is very little to the 
purpose : his grandson’s happiness was undoubtedly his principal 
object: and he was desirous the match might be concluded before 
his own death ; that the Princess of Wales should have no tempta- 
tion to do a job for her relations, by marrying her son to one of the 
Saxe Gotha family, who might not have ‘the amiable accomplish- 
ments of the Princess of Wolfenbuttel. 

“The King’s intentions could not be long a secret in England, 
and it may easily be imagined that they were not agreeable to 
the Princess of Wales. 

“She knew the temper of the prince her son; that he was by 
nature indolent, hated business, but loved a domestic life, and 
would make an excellent husband. 

‘She knew also that the young princess, having merit and un- 
derstanding equal to her beauty, must ina short time have the 
greatest influence over him. 

“In which circumstances, it may naturally be concluded that 
her Royal Highness did every thing in her power to prevent the 
match. The Prince of Wales was taught to believe that he was 
to be made a sacrifice, merely to eratify the King’s private interest 
in the electorate of Beeoves er. I he young pr incess Was most cruel- 
ly misrepresented; many even of her perfections were aggravated 
into faults; his Royal Highness implicitly believing ev ery ‘idle tale 
and improbable aspersion, till his prejudice against her amounted 
to aver sion itself. 

“From this time, all duty and obedience to the grandfather 
enurely ceased : for though it would have been difiicult to have 
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persuaded him to have done that which he thought wrong, he was 
ready to think right whatever was prompted either by the mother 
or by her favourite.” P. 39. 

‘About three months after his return to England, his Majesty 
sent for the Prince of Wales into his closet; not to propose the 
match, knowing it would be to little purpose, but to find out 
the extent of his political knowledge, to sift him in relation to Ha- 
nover, and to caution him against evil counsellors. The discourse 
was short, the substance kind and affectionate; but the manner 
not quite gracious. 

‘The prince was flustered and sulky ; bowed, but scarce made 
any answer: so the conference ended very little to the satisfaction 
of either party. Here his Majesty was guilty of a very capital mis- 
take : instead of sending for the prince, he should have spoke firm- 
ly tothe mother : told herthat as she governed her son, she should 
be answerable for his conduct: that he would ov erlook what was 
past, and treat her still like a friend, if she behaved in a proper 
manner ; but, on the other hand, if either herself, her son, or any 
person influenced by them, should giveany future disturbance, she 
must expect no quarter : he might then have ended bis admoni- 
tion, by whispe ring a word in her ear, which would have made 
her tremble, in spite of her spotless innocence.” P. 50. 

The following i is his account of the change of governors: 

“Thad been appointed governor to the Prince of Wales to- 
wards the end of the year 1752, when Earl Harcourt resigned ; 
and as my predecessor did not quit on the most amicable terms, i 
was very kindly received. 

“[ found his Royal Highness uncommonly f ull of princely pre- 


judices, contracted in the nursery, and improv ed by the society of 


bed-chamber women, and pages of the back-stairs. 
“ As a right system of education seeemed quite impracticable, 


the best which could be hoped for was to give him true notions of 


common things: to instruct him by conversation, rather than by 
books ; and sometimes, under the disguise of amusement, to entice 
him to the pursuit of more serious studies. 

“The next point 1 laboured was to preserve harmony and 
union in the royal family ; and having free access to the closet, | 
had frequent opportunities of doing good offices; was a very 
useful apologist whenever his Majesty was displeased with his 
grandson’s shyness, or want of attention ; and never failed to noti- 
fy even the most minute circumstance of the young prince’s be- 
haviour which was likely to give satisfaction. 

‘On the other hand, the princess and her son seemed fully 
satisfied with my zeal, diligence, and faithful services; and I was 
treated with so much civility, that I thought myself almost a 
favourite. 

‘This continued near three years, till the time already men- 
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tioned, when they changed their plan, and began by their actions, 
without directly avowing it, to set the king at defiance. 

“The governor’s apologies being no longer necessary, the best 
use they could make of me was to provoke me to some hasty, im- 
prudent action, which might oblige me to quit my station, and 
make way for Bute’s advancement. 

‘“‘ However, they could not find even the slightest pretence for 
showing any public mark of their displeasure ; and though some 
hard things were said to me in private, I always kept my temper, 
giving the severest answers, in the most respectful language ; and 
letting them civilly understand that I feared their anger no more 
than I had deserved it; and though it might be in their power to 
fret me, I was determined not to be in the wrong.” p. 68. 

The new arrangement for the household being completed, 
Lord Waldegrave took leave. 

“When the whole ceremony was ended, I went to take leave of 
his Royal Highness, whe was uncommonly gracious ; assuring me 
that he was thoroughly satisfied with every part of my behaviour, 
and that if others had acted in the same manner, he should have 
had no reason to complain. After these compliments, we had a 
very cheerful conversation ; which being ended, I made my bow, 
and parted from him with as much indifference as was consistent 
with respect and decency. p. 80. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of these Memoirs are the few 
personal anecdotes which they contain of George II; for they are 
delivered plainly, and no conclusion is drawn from them. His 
Majesty certamly was possessed of some dry humour. On the 
opening of the session of parliament in 1756, an impudent printer 
circulated a spurious speech from the throne. The King, express- 
ing a hope that the man’s punishment would be of the mildest 
sort, added, that he had read both speeches, and as far as he un- 
derstood either of them, he liked the spurious speech better than 
his own. Of Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham) he used to say, “ that he 
made him long speeches, which possibly might be very fine, but 
were greatly beyond his comprehension, and that his letters were 
affected, formal, and pedantic.” Mr. Pitt, in truth, was not cal- 
culated for George IId’s understanding. Of Lord Temple, that 
‘ke was so disagreeable a fellow there was no bearing him ; that 
when he attempted to argue he was pert, and sometimes insolent ; 
that when he meant to be civil he was exceedingly troublesome, 
and that in the business of his office he was totally ignorant.” Of 
the then existing ministry, as a whole, “ that he did not look upon 
himself as King while he was in the hands of such scoundrels ;” 
and ‘‘ that he could endure their insolence no longer.” To the 
proposition madz2 by Fox, (that he should be paymaster, and that 
an Irish reversion should be granted to his children, as a compen- 
sation for giving up all hope of preferment in a future reign,) “ he 
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made many objections, saying, that it possibly might be a good 
scheme for Fox, his friends, and relations ; > but that for his own 
part it did not answ er his purposes.” There is much truth also 
in the following remarks which he made to Lord Waldegrave, on 
the difficulties in forming a ministry. 

‘“* Tlis Majesty heard every thing I said with great patience ; 
and answered with some cheer fulness s, that according to my de- 
scription, his situation was not much to be envied; but he could 
assure me it was infinitely more disagreeable than I represented 
a 

* That we were, indeed, a very extraor ‘dinary people, continu- 
ally talking of our constitution, laws s, and liberty. ‘hat as to our 
constitution, he allowed it to be a good one, and defied any man to. 
produce a single instance wherein he had exceeded his proper 
limits.” p. 152. 

«That as to our laws, we passed near a hundred every session, 
which seemed made for no other purpose, but to afford us the 
pleasure of breaking them.” p. 153 

Lord Waldegrave’s moral poiuts, in conclusion, to the little 
that is to be envied in the lot of those whom fortune places In 
the favour of princes ; his own book perhaps focainbes ihe strong- 
cst coulirmation which he could give of this principle. 





{We must assist the Reviewer of these important memoirs 
by making a few additional extracts, which we think give the 
best answer to some of his objections s, and sustain the valuab! e 
character which the situation of the author would induce us to 
anticipate. Ed. L. & S. 2] 

‘| have now finished my relation of all the material trans- 
actions wherein | was immediately concerned; and though I 
can never forget my obligations to the kindest of masters, I 
have been too long behind the scenes, | have had too neara 
view of the machinery of a court, to envy any man either the 
power of a minister, or the Sedoue of princes. ‘The constent 
anxiety, and frequent mortifications, which accompany ministe- 
rial employ ments, are tolerably well understood ; ; but the world 
is totally unacquainted with the situation of those whom for- 
tune has selected to be the constant attendants and compa- 
nious of royalty, who partake of its domestic amusements and 
social happiness, But I must not lift up the veil; and shall 
only add, that no man can have a clear conception how great 
personages pass their leisure hours, who has not been a prince’s 
goveruor, or a king's favourite.” 

”~ (The foliowing is a sketch of the Duke of Newcastle, of 
politica! celebrity | 

‘ Ambition, fear, and jealousy, are his prevailing passions. 
In the midst of prosperity and apparent happiness, the slightest 
disappointment, or any imaginary evil, will, in a moment, ‘make 
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him: miserable : his mind can never be composed ; his spirits are 
always agitated. Yet this constant ferment, which would wear 
out and “destroy any other man, Is perfectly agreeable to his 
constitution; he is at the very perfection of health when his 
fever is at the greatest height. His character is full of incon- 
sistencies ; the man would be thought very singular who differed 
as much from the rest of the world as he differs from himself.” 
“Talk with him concerning public or private business 
of a nice or delicate nature, he will be found confused, irreso- 
lute, continually rambling from the subject, contradicting him- 
self almost every instant. Hear him speak in parliament, his 
mnabner is ungraceful, his language barbarous, his reasoning in- 
conclusive. At the same time, he labours through all the con- 
fusion of a debate without the least distrust of his own abili- 
ties; fights boldly in the dark ; never gives up the cause; nor 
is he ever at a loss either for words or argument.”? U pon 
the whole, he seems tolerably well qualified to acta se ote 
part, but wants both spirit and capacity to be first in command ; 
neither has he the smallest particle of that elevation of mind, 
or of that dignity of behaviour, which command respect, and 
characterise the great statesman. p. 11—14. 

[The following is the character he gives of Mr. Pitt, after- 
wards Earl of Chatham :] 

‘He has a peculiar clearness and facility of expression ; 
and has an eye as significant as his words. He is not always a 
fair or conclusive reasoner, but commands the passions with 
sovereign authority; and to inflame or captivate a popular as- 
sembly, is a consummate orator. He has courage of every 
sort, cool or impetuous, active or deliberate. At present he 
is the guide and champion of the people: whether he will long 
continue their friend seems somewhat doubtful. But if we 
may judge from his natural disposition, as it has hitherto shown 





itself, his popularity and zeal for public liberty will have the 


same period; for he is imperious, violent, and implacable ; im- 
patient even of the slightest contradiction; and, under the 
mask of patriotism, has the despotic spirit of a tyrant. How- 
ever, though his political sinsare blackand dangerous, his private 
character 1s irreproachi ible; he is incapable of a treacherous or 
ungenerous action ; and in the common offices of life is just'y 
esteemed a man of veracity and a man of honour.” p. nan 

[He draws the following comparison between 0 talents of 

Mr. Pitt and Charlies Townshend, who had been made only 
‘lreasurer of the Chamber. ] 

* Both had fine natural parts; both were capable of great 
application ; which was the greater master of abuse couid net 
easily be determined ; and if there was something more awful 
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and compulsive in Pitt’s oratory, there was more acuteness and 
more wit in Charles Townshend’s.”’ 

[Of the noted Earl of Bute, he says :] 

** He had been a lord of the bed-chamber to the late prince ; 
has a good person, fine legs, anda theatrical air of the greatest 
importance. ‘There is an extraordinary appearance of wis- 
dom, both in his look and manner of speaking ; for whether the 
subject be serious or trifling, he is equally pompous, slow, and 
sententious. Not contented wiih being wise, he would be 
thought a polite scholar, and a man of great erudition: but has 
the misfortune never to succeed, except with those who are 
exceeding ignorant; for his historical knowledge is chiefly 
taken from tragedies, wherein he is very deeply read ; and his 
classical learning extends no farther than a French translation. 
The late Prince of Wales, who was not over nice in the choice 
of ministers, used frequently to say that Bute was a fine showy 
man, who would make an excellent ambassador in a court 
where there was no business. Such was his Royal Highness’s 
opinion of the noble earl’s political abilities ; but the sagacity 
of the princess dowager has discovered other accomplishments, 
of which the prince her husband may not, perhaps, have been 
the most competent judge.” p, 38—39. 

Of Lord Anson he gives the following estimate. ] 

‘* Lord Anson was also dismissed from the admiralty ; a vio- 
lent clamour having been raised against him, of which he was 
no more deserving than of the high reputation which preceded 


it. 
“ He was, in reality, a good sea officer, and had gained a con- 


siderable victory over the French in the last war: but nature 
had not endowed him with those extraordinary abilities which 
had been so liberally granted him by the whole nation. Now, 
on the contrary, he 1s to be allowed no merit whatsoever ; the 
loss of Minorca is to be imputed to his misconduct, though many 
were equally, some infinitely more blameable: his slowness in 
business is to be called negligence ; and his silence and reserve, 
which formerly passed for wisdom, takes the name of dullness, 
and of want of capacity.” p. 85. 

When George II. grew averse to his ministers,—not that he 
had any fault to find with their measures, but because he con- 
ceived an inveterate personal dislike to them,—Lord Walde- 
grave, having occasion to wait on him, met with a very gracious 
reception. The king explained to the Earl very freely the 
situation in which he stood with his ministers, his dislike to 
them, and his determination to get rid of them. The Earl 

ives this account of the interview :] 
‘‘ He then expressed his dislike to Pitt and Lord Temple in 
very strong terms; the substance ef which was, that the secre- 
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tary made him long speeches, which possibly might be very 
fine, but were greatly beyond his comprehension ; and that his 
letters were affected, formal, and pedantic. That as to Tem- 
ple, he was so disagreeable a fellow, there was no bearing him; 
that when he attempted to argue, he was pert, and sometimes 
insolent ; that when he meant to be civil, he was exceeding 
troublesome, and that in the business of his office he was 
totally ignorant.—He next questioned me concerning the Duke 
of Newcastle; to which I answered, that though he was no 
longer a minister, it was very apparent a great majority in both 
houses of parliament still considered him as their chief, and 
were ready to act under his direction. That some of these 
might possibly be attached to him by a principle of gratitude ; 
but the greater number were his followers, because they had 
reason to expect that he would soon be in acondition to reward 
their services. That as to his Grace himself, he was quite 
doubtful what part he should take, being equally balanced be- 
tween fear on one side, and love of power on the other. To 
this the king replied, “ I know he is apt to be afraid, therefore 

o and encourage him; tell him I do not look upon myself as 
king, whilst 1 am in the hands of these scoundrels; that I am 
determined to get rid of them at any rate; that I expect as- 
sistance, and that he may depend on my favour and protection.” 
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ArTicLe VI. 
Letter to the Reviewers of “ Italy; including an Answer to 
a Pamphlet entitled “ Observations upon the Calumnies and 
Misrepresentations in Lady Morgan’s Italy.” 


By Lavy Morean. 
[From the New Monthly Magazine—Oct. 1821.] 


‘* Being divided between the necessity to say something of myself, and my 
ewn laziness to undertake so awkward a task.”—— Pope. 
* Mere rogueS......0++ but they are friends. 
One is his printer in disguise, and keeps 
His press in an hollow tree, where, to conceal him, 
He works by glow-worm light; the moon’s too open— 
The other zealous rag is the compositor, 
Whoin an angle, where the ants inhabit, 
(The emblems of his labour,) will sit curl’d 
Whole days and nights, and work his eyes out.” 
: Time Vindicaged, B. Jonson. 

Ir has been started as an objection to my work on Italy, that 
it had no Preface. Many reasons might be assigned for the 
omission ;—one may suffice—I had nothing to say. 

‘ Talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean and the river Po,’ 
I had exhausted even my woman’s garrulity ; and was as weary 


of my pen, at the end of my two quarto volumes, as I bad 
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been of my carriage, at the conclusion of my two years? 
journey. Even still I should be unable to ‘furnish forth’ a 
preface, had not the inditers of daily criticism supplied me 
with the necessary de quoi, by the blundering manner in which 
they have performed their task of filling up the interval, which 
has accidentally occurred, between the ‘publication of my work, 
and the quaterly and monthly apparition of the ‘ 4/ hails here- 
after.’ 

It is now, [ believe, twelve or fourteen years since the sup- 
posed literary organ of Government gave the word to all 
subaltern scribes to bear down upon and attack whatever I 
should print: and the public will allow that the ‘ ragamuffins’ 
of this * ancient Pistol’ (who, by the bye, like Sir John Falstaff, 
has 





‘ Misused the King’s Press most ry 

‘have done their spiriting’ faithfully, if not ‘gently.’ They 
have attacked me in every point where the woman was most 
susceptible, the author most sensitive. ‘They have attacked 
my public profession, and private character, my person, my 
principles, my country, my friends, my kindred, even my dress. 
They have done every thing to injure, but—praise me ; for, 
after all, 

‘It is their slaver kills, and not their bite.’°— 
Hitherto, I have been, for the interests perhaps of truth and 
of literature, something too loth ‘ to stir at these indignities.’ 
Even now, if 1 come forth among my nameless assailants; ‘| 
swear by vea and nay,’ or any other pretty oath, ’tis more in 
fun than fear—less in spite than sport. The shafts they have 
long let fly at me, and all that is dearest to me, have bee »n shot 
from masked batteries, and * dipped in iieile. venom.’ The 
arrow with which I return their assault, will fall poisonless, 
though not perhaps pointless. Mine, I trust, will be true 
lady’s archery, fair, though irregular; my aim taken in the ga- 
rish eye of day—my name announced—my cognizance blazoned 
—iny device known—and my heart worn, as it always has been, 

‘On my sleeve, for (even) daws to peck at.’ 

Thus simply armed and frankly avowed, unmasked, unshielded 
but by truth, alone in the midst of my ambushed foes, | take 
my ground ; 
‘And as 1 truly fight, so help mc heaven.’ 

The accidental circumstance of bei ‘ing born and educated in 
a land stamped with the impress of six centuries of degrada- 
tion—the natural tendency of a female temperament -to a 
prompt, unc alculating sympathy—and the iniluence of that 
stirring quality called indignation (as often a constitutional as 
a moral affection\— gave a direction to my feelings, and a co- 
lour tomy mind and writings, which from my “ youth upwards” 
have rematued unchanged and indehble. 
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Ireland, the country of my birth and ‘my commiseration, 
became, almost in childhood, my inspiration and my theme ; 
and with little reading, less judgment, but not one interested 
view, (for when was youth sordid ?) I embraced the cause of 
the Irish Catholics, of whom, personally, I knew not one. Be- 
ginning with the adaptation of some old Irish melodies to old 
Irish tales, badly translated, I pursued my vocation, in riper 
years, through a series of national novels, which, had they 
been written with as much talent as zeal, might have been 
powerfully efficacious in the cause they advocated. They had, 
however, a rapid circulation both abroad and at home; and 
they excited some interest for those to whose service they 
were devoted. 

Hitherto, as an Irish novelist, all my politics lay in my heart: 
but my subsequent visits to the continent, by extending the 
sphere of observation, induced the necessity for research. [ 
saw much, read much, heard much: and was aided by one 
whose sound judgment, philosophical mind, and firm principles, 
were well calculated to correct a woman’s rapid inferences, 
and keep down the tone of a novelist’s high-colouring fancy : 
—I had, besides, the benefit of the most liberal and literary 
society in Europe. 

Under circumstances thus favourable, I was tempted to 
abandon for a time the track of inventive composition; and 
produced successively my “ France” and “Italy.” In these 
works I attempted to expose the evils of despotic governments, 
in opposition to the blessings and benefits of a representative 
covernment :—to display the fatal effects of a powerful and 
intolerant superstition, as opposed to the enlightened doctrines 
of rational and revealed religion. I| did this, (at a moment 
when the dogmas of ‘Toryism ran highest) at all risks and at all 
sacrifices. Prolit, pleasure, and distinction, for myself, and for 
those for whose sake they would have been most valuable, 
might have been the recompense of a more prudent direction 
of my trifling talents:* persecution, privation, and calumny, 
were the inevitable result of that line which, with more ho- 
nesty than discretion, | voluntarily adopted.f 


* This will not appeara vain beast, when the miserable stuff is considered, 
which fills the periodical sheets of the ministerial press; and which is pur- 
chased by pensions, places, and honours, more proportionate to the sacrifice 
of principle and of respectability required for its production, than to the 
literary talent evinced in its composition. Whoever writes for the interests 
of the public, must seck lis recompense in the approbation of his own con- 
science. ‘ Honours and emoluments” (says Lord Orford) ‘are in the gift 
of the Crown. The Nation has no separate treasury to reward its friends.” 

7 As Reviews, political and literary, in France and England, were not 
found sufficiently influential in suppressing my writings, whole volumes were 
got up by the Ultras of both counties. One, for instance, was published by 
Colonel Du P-— , how a member of the jastitute of France. This gen- 
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Had I, in the works alluded to, written one line offensive fo 
public morals, it would have been amenable to the laws; and 
the laws would have had their course. Nay more, an inquisi- 
tion beyond the laws would have summoned the author before 
its star-chamber tribunals; and never since the faggot was 
kindled, and the pile raised, for the unfortunate female vic- 
tims of the ferocious Jeffreys,* was dame or damsel so roasted, 
as the author of ‘“‘ France” and “ Italy’? would have been, if 
the familiars of this new holy office could have detected her 
in any one of those sins ascribed by the false witnesses of the 
nainisterial press to her two last works. 

The attack made on‘ France” in the Quarterly Review is 
too notorious to dwell upon. It produced an effect as unex- 
pected by the author as the critic: it assisted to hurry on the 
sale of the work it was intended to suppress; of which four 
editions in England, two in France, and four in America, were 
rapidly exhausted. ‘Even the chiefs of the Tory party affected, 
in public, to be ashamed of the clumsy and ungentlemanly 
manner in which their work was done. In private, however, 
they asked the Reviewers to their tables, on the strength 
of such exertions. But for the Quarterly, with respect to my 





tleman introduced himself at my house in Dublin, (having no other mode of 
making my acquaintance,) where he was hospitably entertained, and pre- 
sented to many persons of rank and fashion. A few weeks after his depar- 
ture, appeared his book written against my “‘ France.” When Mr. Du 
read to me the complimentary passages in the opening of his MS. I 
little guessed the virulence which was to be displayed, upon a purely literary 
topic, in its subsequent pages, 

Much about the same time appeared another work, which was said to be 
the production of the same person who translated my “ France” so falsely 
that I was compelled to protest against it in the French journals; and who 
brought out a garbled translation of Florence Macarthy, in oppositign to one 
done | under my own eye, to which he prefixed a life, less faithful and vera- 
cious than the translation itself.—At the expiration of three years, appeared 
Mr. Playfair’s ‘‘ France, not the France of Lady Morgan,” of which I know 
nothing but from the extracts given of it inthe papers, (being abroad at the 
time of its publication.) In these extracts, however, there were the foulest 
falsifications of my text: one in particular, in an anecdote respecting my 
friend Madame Jerome Bonaparte (Mrs. Patterson.) 

Criticisms and a biography of me, in a French publication, were also writ- 
ten, as I have reason to know, by two ladies (British) of notorious character, 
whom I refused to visit. — Against “Italy” a heavy pamphlet has appeared, 
accusing me of ** calumnie against Lord Bentinck. This is said to be the 
production of a military oflicer, holding distinguished appointments under 
the British Government. 

** Two women were condemned to be burnt alive, for indulging 
the swectest of female virtues—compassion for the distressed: the Lady 
Lisle, widow of Lord Lisle, and Mrs. Gaunt.”—Sir John Dalrymple, Reign 
of James the Second, part i. book ii. 

For this and similar acts, James appointed Jeffreys Lord Chancellor of 
England on his return from the circuit, which, in allusion to its atrocities; 
the “Roy al Stuart was wont fagetiously to call ** Jeffreys’ campaign '” 
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writings, it has ‘ its own quietus made,’ and I have done with it.* 

“ Italy” was published on the twentieth of June, and by the 
twenty-third, in three days, * nay, not so much,’ some of the 
journals, hostile to liberal principles, had tried, judged, and 
condemned it; though one of the leading faults attributed to 
it was, that it consisted of two huge quarto volumes. By the 
first of July it was abused by almost every ministerial newspa- 
per, journal, and magazine, which happened to be on service 
during the short interval. 

And now, ‘ye wrath-enkindled gentlemen,’ whose rage is 
excited, and whose loyalty is got up, at—so much per sheet, 
—who review without reading, and are read without being re- 
viewed, [ would call you over 
‘ Generally, 

Man by man, according to the scrip,’ 
and I would show you off for the entertainment of the public, 
as showmen exhibit apes, not for their beauty or utility, but for 
the malignant ingenuity of their foul and mischievous tricks. I 
would ‘stir up with a long pole’ that heavy nondescript, the Lite- 
rary Gazette,t floundering and flouncing in the shallows of its 
own eternal dulness ; I would ‘turn out’ the Morning Post, the 





* The Quarterly may now write for, or against me, as it pleases—c’est égal. 
In all that concerns my writings, it has reduced itself to the state of a compa- 
triot of mine, of inventive notoriety ; who, calling one day at dinner for bread, 
observed to his neighbour, “I have told that fellow 1 want bread twenty 
times.” ‘* He doesn’t believe you, dear,” replied his companion. 

1 The Literary Gazette, which was carried on with some spirit while under 
the direction of Mr. Colburn, (now the publisher of decidedly the best and 
most amusing magazine in England.) has changed its character since it fell 
into the hands of the present editor, who has taken such pains to prove, not 
only, that on finishing the Ist vol. of my work, ‘the reader will have learnt 
little about the Italian citics, and nothing at all about the manners and cus- 
toms of their inhabitants,”—not only that “he will have found instruction 
and amusement in scarcely one” of my pages,—but that Lord Byron is no 
original poet! !!—and that he should not be read. En-revanche, however, 
he has always a stock of little Pocket Poets, of his own, on hand, which he 
fires off at the public with various seducing epithets :—one is ‘a modest 
genius,” destined for immortality. Another is an ‘+ apostle of literature,” 
worthy of his high vocation! A third is designated as ** that gorgeous poet.” 
En-aitendant, every body runs after, and reads, Lord Byron, (as well they 
may,) and nobody reads the poetical protegés of the Literary Gazette, except 
the editor himself. As far as I have been able to trace the individuals who 
have attacked me anonymously, it will be seen that 1 have little reason to be 
ashamed of their enmity. This editor of the Literary Gazette, one of my 
bitterest libellers, notwithstanding his recent outcries against satirical wri- 
tings, was formerly editor of that notorious periodical work *‘ The Satirist,” 
a publication, which to name is to describe. Various other facts, with which 
f am acquainted, relative to the history of this ci-devant reporter of the 
Morning Post, and editor of the Satirist, would go a great way toward satis- 
fying the public, both of the grounds of his criticisms on my writings, and 
the weight that is due to them; but, for the present, I forbear. I have ascer- 
tained his hterary identity, and that is sufficient. Jet his works speak for 
themselves. 
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never-to-be-read, and always-to-be-laughed-at Morning Post, 
which Ridicule bas ‘marked for her own;’ and so on with the 
whole menageric, but that, just now, I have not time to do equal 
justice to all, and give ‘to each his due.’ I must therefore hold 
you over, as sportsinen bag their foxes, for a future chase; se- 
lecting from your number one, who represents you all, and whose 
review of my work, inade up of dregs extracted from the crucibles 
of the Quarterly and of Blackw ood’s laboratory, is quintessential 
in all the properties by which each is distinguished :—the thin 

I allude to is the Edinburgh Magazine,* or Literary Miscellany. 

The Edinburgh Magazine! Land of the learned and the 
liberal, land of the Humes, the Robertsons, the Playfairs, and 
the Leslies, can you suffer the time- honoured name of your 
lettered capital to be prefixed to such athing as this? But na- 
tions, like heaven, must sometimes submit to hear themselves 
profaned, and to have their venerated names taken in vain for 
the worst of purposes and in the worst of causes. 

And now ‘ Room, room, brave gallants.’ Trot him out here 
on his ‘pasteboard hobby,’ this lord of literary misrule, this 
critical Chronomastixt of the Edinburgh Magazine. So here he 
comes, backed by Messieurs Constable and Co. and the long 
house of Longman; who, as they accompany their champion to 
the lists, and in their own names present him his ‘ three-corner’d 
heater’ or ‘ round rondash,’ to shield him in the affray, must e’en 
abide the issue. 

‘ Let the appellant’s trumpet sound,’ 
The public ‘ shall decide the victor’s chivalry.’ 


EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, JULY, 1821.f 
* Italy, by Lady Morgan.” 
“T trust,” says Lady Morgan, “ that, in @ woman’s work, sex 


* « Edinburgh: Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Orders for the 
work should be particularly addressed to Longman and Co. London.” 

+ * Chronomastix, a genuine name, it would seem, for the herd of libellists 
who infested those times. 

As my work on Italy could not have reached Edinburgh in time to have 
been read and reviewed for the July number of the Edinburgh Magazine, I 
have reason to think it was manufactured in London. It smel/s of the 
Quarterly creature ! and whole phrases of abuse and invective applied to me 
in the review of * Italy,” have been already applied by William Gifford, Esq. 
in his furious edition of Ben Jonson, to the victims of (to use a term of his 
own applied to Hurd) his ‘* insane criticism”—the Malones, Whalleys, &c. &c. 
For instance-—“* What language of reprobation is sufficiently strong to mark 
the portentous ignorance, which could deliberately affirm that the homely and 
unadorned interlude in the Tempest exceeded in the splendour of its exbibi- 
tion that of all the masks of Jonson ?”—WVotes on the Mask of the Vision of 
Delight.—Here is, word for word, the “ language of reprobation” used to 
“ that Irish woman” in the Edinburgh Magazine. 

‘ Lord—that a monster should be such a natural 1% Tempest. 
§ One would imagine, that this extract was taken from a preparatory pas- 
age in my work, in which I pleaded sex in abatement of all criticism upon the 
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may plead its privilege ; and that, if the heart will occasionally 
make itself a party in the concern, its intrusions may be pardoned, 
as long as the facts detailed are backed, beyond the possibility of 
dispute, by the authority of contemporary testimunies.” We have 
always been accustomed to consider the words ‘privilege of 
Parliament’ as the most vague and uncertain that the English 
language, or the English constitution, can boast of. In_ this 
opinion we have erred. Lady Morgan has practically demon- 
strated, that, of all the salvos ever entered, to itipose on the 
credulity, or propitiate the favour, of mankind, that of ‘privi/ege 
of sex’ is the most conveniently and mischievously general and 
comprehensive. Is a jolterhead of a country member laughed at 
by an opposition print, wherein his folly, his ignorance, his ducti- 
lity, or his corruption, are animadverted on as they deserve? he 
rises in his place—denounces the daring offender—pleads ‘ privi- 
lege of Parliament’—and ends with a motion, which is generally 
carried, for providing the would-be patriot with cool apartments 
in Newgate. Here, however, the matter rests. ‘The session of 
Parliament and. the durance of the patriot terminate together ; 
and the sinner issues forth from his opprobrious den to commit 
new trespasses, without, perhaps, encountering fresh castigation. 
But does an ambulating scribbler of bad novels indite two goodly 
quartos, every page of which, almost, is sprinkled over with more 
or less of Nonsense, Ignorance, Indecency, Irreligion, Jacobin- 
ism, and Premeditated Perversion of Facts? it is immediately 
hoped and “trusted that sex may plead its pRIVILEGE, and that, 
if the heart make itself a party in the concern, its intrusions may 
be pardoned!” In the former instance, the offence, real or ima- 
ginary, meets with a punishment in some degree suitable and 
proper ; whereas, in the latter, after every better principle of our 
nature has been outraged—after the laws and institution of our 
country, and our religion, have been traduced and vilified—after 
the inveterate, the mortal foes of truth, religion, and social order, 
have been held up as paragons of philosophy, patriotism, and 
virtue—after we have toiled through blasphemy and Jacobinism, 
calumny and falsehood—we are immediately called upon to re- 
spect “ the privilege of sex!” and, on pain of being branded with 
inexpiable cowardice, to refrain from making a single tilt against 

such an enormous delinquent, merely because, forsooth, the 
“work” is “awoman’s!” ‘The age of chivalry, alas! is gone 
by; and ‘a woman’s work” against which such grave charges 
are laid, must, no less than a man’s,—had any man ever written 
such a mass of revolting jargon and abomination—submit to the 
dissecting knife of criticism. To give Lady Morgan the full 
benefit of our strictures, however, we shall take care to be most 
rigidly methodical.” 

work generally ; whereas, in fact, it is an observation made by the bye, on the 
subject of Milan, where the hospitalities I received, and the friendship I ex 

perienced, might perhaps have prejudiced my judgment, and hurried me into 
unintentional errors. 
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Thas far the accuser : his charge preferred against the accused 
amounting to this—“ that she is an ambulatory scribbler of bad 
novels !—of nonsense !—ignorance !—indecency !—irreligion !— 
Jacobinism !—and premeditated perversion of facts !—one who 
has outraged every better principle of nature! traduced and vili- 
fied the laws, institutions, and religion of her country !—that she 
is an abettor of the mortal foes of sociaL oRDER!—a retailer of 
blasphemy !—Jacobinism!—calumny !—and falsehood !—and the 
author of a mass of revolting jargon and abomination ! !”—And 
this, the accuser calleth “ giving the accused the full benefit of his 
strictures ! / ’—And now to the proofs. The Reviewer gives 
them in the following order: 

“1. Nonsense-—T'o convince our readers that we do not 
dive very deep for examples under this category, we shall tran- 
scribe ihe very first sentence of this monstrous literary abortion. 
* The fables of antiquity have assigned to the Peninsula of Italy 
a golden age ; and history, sufliciently vague, but better accredited, 
has peopled its Eden plains with confederated tribes ; and has 
covered regions with numerous flocks and plenteous harvests, 
where desolation now reigns over pestilential marshes.” Here 
we have “ fables” ** assigning a golden age to a peninsula ;” and 
“history,” at once *‘ vague” and “accredited,” “ peopling Eden 
plains with confederated tribes !"’—that is, ** confederated”’ before 
they ‘* peopled the Eden plains ;” though where this ‘‘ confedera- 
cy” was first entered into, this petticoated ultra-radical has not 
deigned to inform us. In the sentences that follow in continua- 
lion, we meet with ‘ Europe subjugated (enslaved) to slavery,” — 
“a race of mould and fibre swarming and violatmg,’—and “an 
unknown product from the foundery of a new creation thinning 
the ranks ofa refined degeneracy !”—In page 3, ‘‘ conquest” is 
said to be “ consolidated by usurpation.” ‘This is one of a thou- 
sand instances of inversion of understanding that might be selected 
from the volumes before us. We beg to inform Miladi, that 
‘conquest” ** consolidates usurpation,” not usurpation conquest. 
Bonaparte was a successful usurper, only because he wasa great 
conqueror. Where did Lady Morgan diseover that ‘‘ the para- 
dise” (Italy we presume) “lured” (what?) “from the plains of 
Egypt.” We daresay there are Gypsies in Italy as elsewhere ; 
but we really never hear: that Ptolemy had ever reigned in that 
country, although we would be understood to speak with great 
deference to her Ladyship, whois obviously very learned in ancient 
history, having discovered many fucts which had totally escaped 
the more obtuse perceptions of her predecessors. In page 7 we are 
informed that * hecatombs of Roman lives were offered up on the 
ratification of this alliance,” (that between Eugenius [II. and the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa,) “ on the feast of St. Peter and 
St. Paul.” Whai! was this alliance ratified by human sacrifi- 
ces? We confess we cannot discover a glimpse of meaning in 
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this odd piece of exaggeration and nonsense. There is not a 
whisper in history to justify such an assertion.’ 

And is this the ignoramus you, Messrs. Constable and Co., haye 
employed to review books of travels—to whom you have com- 
mitted the destiny of your literary miscellany? Qh, fie! Messrs. 
Constable and Co.! ‘Though your Reviewer personifies preten- 
sion, 

——‘ His discourse peremptory, 

His tongue filed, and his general behaviour 

Vain, and thrasonical,’ 
yet his ignorance appears through every line, and he obviously 
throws himself for information on the author he reviles—upon the 
“ netticoated ultra-radical author,’—with an unconscious simpli- 
city that is very amusing. What! has he read nothing on the 
early story of Italy? Well, then, let him look into Virgil, Ma- 
crobius, Micali, Pignotti; and in those writers, ancient and mo- 
dern, who have treated on the aboriginal state of Italy, he will 
find the authorities of all I have asserted on the * golden age, 
assigned by fables to Italy.”’ Any one of the young men of the 
University of Edinburgh will point out the passages alluded 
to, and one among them perhaps will translate* for bim (which 


* Notwithstanding one word of Greek, and a few lines of Latin, which 
this Chronomastix has borrowed to enrich his critique upon Italy, it is very 
evident by his shameful blunders, that he is utterly ignorant of modern 
languages. The Quarterly Review, denying that there was such a phrase 
as ** bouquet arbres,” threw the Ultras into dismay: but here is a gentleman 
mistaking the common italian placard, ** qui st vende acqua vita,” which tra- 
vellers read over every pot-house from Susa to Naples, for a ** mixture of 
French and Latin;” because “ vende” (proncunced vendey) looks like the 
French “ vend,” and “acgua vita” reminds hin of the Latin *acqua vite.” 
And on this presumption he declares that I know nothing of languages! In 
like manner he observes, that the custom-house officers would sav, “* Ha Jei 
qualche cosa per la dogana ?” and not, as I have put it, * Niente per la do- 
gana?” If any Scotch teacher of Italian, in a provincial boarding-school. 
has told the Reviewer this, he has misled him. Any Scotchman who has 
been in Italy (and I have met many accomplished persons of that nation 
abroad) will set him right on this head. The gruff, smoky Doganiero, who 
presents himself at the carriage-window, and raises his hand, without taking 
the trouble of raising his eyes, frequeutly permits nothing more than an 
interrogating ‘‘ niente?” to slide out of one corner of his mouth, while the 
fumes of his pipe evaporate at the other. As he usually speaks the dialect of 
his own state, his Italian never reaches to the elegant Tuscan “ ha le.” 
This it is to review books of travels, without knowing any thing of the coun- 
tries of which they treat. All the remarks upon my French are equally in- 
accurate,—for instance, the Reviewer says, the * Coup de plat de sabre” is 
wrong; that Lady Morgan should have written, ‘* Coup du plat de sabre.” 
The phrase, however, is to be found, precisely as I wrote it, in the Diction- 
naire de UV Academie, and in the Dictionnaire critique de la langue Francaise.” 
This blunder of the Edinburgh Magazine Reviewer being mentioned to an 
old French officer, he observed, ** Si on voulut dire, qwun personne a rec 
le coup Mun autre, en disant, tl lui a donné un coup avec le plat du sabre, cela 
voulat exprimer que ce netait pas avec le tranchant, que individu fut frappé ; 
mais avec le plat du sabre ; coup de plat de subre, est la phrase nulitaire pour 
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[ cannot stop to do) the following paragraph ; in itself a sufficient 
authority for all I have advanced on the subject :— 

“<I poett chiamarano secol d’oru il tempo di quei regni che la lor 
fantasia seppe abbelire con le piu seducenti naraziont, mentre che 
la riconoscenza nazionale colloco in cielo i nomi di quer benefat- 
tori deli’ umanita.”>—L Italia avanti il dominio dei Romani. 

From the same sources he may derive information on the 
early confederacy of the Italian States; of which Micali ob- 
serves, “ Tutti questt popoli riuniti con vincolt d’una commune 
origine, tradevano, cio non ostante, dalla religione e dalla politica, 
al principal fondamento della lor concordia sotto la tutelar custodia 
di una noxione CONFEDERATA.” Vol. I. p. 149. 

“We meet (observers this Pseudo- Reviewer) with Europe sub- 
jugated (enslaved) to slavery.” But according to my Irish bog- 
latin, “‘ subjugated,” from its derivation, means literally ‘ passed 
under the yoke!’ It is related that the Romans did so upon an 
occasion— 

‘ Patience per force with wilful choler meeting ;’ 
but were not therefore enslaved! ‘The Reviewer is referred to 
any Roman History (abridged for the use of Young Ladies.) 

“In page 3,” adds this Captain O’ Blunder of the Edinburgh, 


—“ in page 3, Conquest is said to be consolidated by Usurpation ; 


but I beg to inform Miladi,t that Conquest consolidates Usurpa- 


tion !” 


un espece de chatiment militaire, trop connu de nos armées sous ancien re- 
erme.” 

But this is nothing—he has invented sentiments for me, expressive of the 
most shameless libertinism that ever disgraced any work, male or female ; 
such as ** Lady Morgan eails having but one wife at a time, a privation of 
virtue.” I appeal from this fu/se witness, to the readers of ** Italy.”—Another 
fabrication, equally gross, is the following: **‘ With all the self-satisfied assu- 
rance of the most complete vanity, she tells us, that Hannibal, according to 
Livy, crossed the Alps by Mount Cenis.” I refer the reader to vol. first, 
pare 24. The passage thus misconstrued, purposely and knowingly, is as 
follows: ** From such a site as this Hannibal halted his Carthaginians, and 
pointed to the recompense of all their arduous undertakings—from such @ 
site as this, the Lombard Alboin passed,” &c. &c. &c. 

‘ The moon shines bright—in such a night as this, 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan wall.’ 
— Jn such a nicht 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand ;’ 
gay Lorenzo and Jessica—and yet, they did not mean to say, that on that 
particular night inwhich they were scated in Porria’s garden, TRroxtvs 
‘ siched his soul to Cressida,—or Dino 

‘ Waived her love to come again to Carthage.’ 

Of Livy, his name, or authority, there ts not a single word ; and yet this is 
the way I have been always reviewed! the object being, coule gui coute, to 
stop the sale of my works, and prevent my writing at all. 

+ This epithet of * .Viladi” is meant to be wit, but it cannot pass for ori- 
einality. It has been worn threadbare in the service of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, who received it, a little the worse for wear, from his Dublin contributor: 
thence it passed to the ** Morning Post ;” and is yet deemed worthy of adop- 
tion by the Editor of the Edinburgh Magazine. But wit is like cookery,— 
‘ ht souvenez vous bien, 

Quwun diner reclauffé ne valut jamais rien.’—Botleau. 
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Oh, my Chronomastix, you may ‘ tell that to the Marines,’ but 
the Caesars and the Napoleons would never have believed you! 
They were Conquerors first—Emperors afterwards; and they 
consolidated the conquests, which gave them an influence over the 
opinions of their fellow-citizens, by usurpations, which gave them 
power over their rights. 

“Where? (continues mon imperturbable !) where did Lady 
Morgan discover that the Paradise (Italy we presume,) lured rw 
the plains of Egypt?” &c. &c. &c.—Call yeu this reviewing ? 
—Call you this backing your friends”!!! Messrs. Constable 
and Co.?’—Why, Goodman Dull, Lady Morgan found it in 
such works as her Ieviewer evidently never heard of—in Buonar- 
roti—in Marrei—in Mazzocui—who all differ in some res- 
pects, though all agree that the early inhabitants of Italy had 
their origin in ancient emigration. ‘ Chi la ripete dal? Egitto! 
(says Pignotti)—chi dai Canei ; chi da questie dri Feneci, &c. 
&c. &e. &e. 

“In page 7 we are informed,” (continues the Reviewer of 
‘Italy,’) that “hecatombs of Roman lives were offered up on 
the ratification of this alliance between Eugenius III. and the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, on the feast of St. Peter and St. 
Paul !—What, was this alliance ratified by blood? we confess 
we cannot discover a glimpse of meaning in this odd piece of 
exaggeration and nonsense. There is not a whisper in history 
to justify such an assertion.” 

To this [,answer, notin the History of “ Jack the Giant-killer” 
—but there is, in the splendid “ History of the Italian Republics,” 
by Sismonpi—and in all other histories, which treat of this no- 
torious epoch of the middle ages. ‘Mon Cousin, voila un belle 
occasion pour apprendre a lire’”—as D’Argenson said to the illite- 
rate Bignon, when he was appointed librarian to the King. 

‘‘In page 17 we meet (observes my Bignon) with the following 
passage: ‘For while the classical annals of Italy, with all their vices 
and crimes, make a part of the established education of England, 
the far nobler history of the Italian Republics, les siecles des me- 
rites ignores, remains but little known.’——“ It is impossible to deter- 
mine whether ignorance or nonsense predominates in this passage. 
The classical annals of Italy, of which Lady Morgan knows about 
as much as the man in the moon, do certainly make a part of the 
established education of England, and we rejoice that this is the 
case; but we should certainly insult the understandings of our 
readers, were we to attempt to vindicate the study of the classi- 
cal annals of Italy, teeming as they do with great and immortal 
examples of patriotism and virtue, or toexpose the portentous ig- 
norance which could describe the study of the history of the puny, 
ferocious, and sanguinary Republics of Italy—of the crimes of 
such men as the Duc de Valentino, and Popes Alexander and 
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Clement—as far nobler than that of Numa, of Tarquin, of Bru- 
tus, of Ceasar, of Pompey, of Augustus, or of Cicero.” 

The puny Republics of Italy !! What then, I ask, was the state 
of Rome in the times of the Vie and Tarquins ; ? =A cluster 
of wicker huts, resembling the miserable creaghts of the Irish 
Rapparees : while the marble capitals of Italy, the glorious works 
of the Orcagnas, the Bramantes, and the Michael Angelos, still 
attest the splendour of the Republics of the middle ages, their 
wealth, extent, and civilization. For the Valentinos, the Alex- 
anders, and the Clements, devoted to execration as they are in 
the pages of “Italy,” (where probably the Reviewer first learnt 
any thivg about them,) they were much of the same sort of per- 
sons as the Numas and the ‘Tarquins—(and I should like to 
know, par parenthese, which of the ‘T'arquins is the Tory Review- 
er’s favourite and model for the study of British youth)—-like 
them, impostors and tyrants, affecting a divine right to trample 
on the liberties of mankind. ‘Their system was long continued in 
Europe: in England it ended with the Stuarts ; and not all the 
Tory magazines in Great Britain—not even ‘ ours ’ of Edinburgh, 
will bring it back, 

‘ Tho’ inclination be as sharp as *twill.’— 
But the examples of study held up by the accused in her work, 
are not the Valentinos and Alexanders—they are the Capponi, 
the Strozzi, the Ruaccellai—the Sydueys, Russels, and Hampdens 
of the Republics of Italy. 


“ Leonardo da Vinci” (says the Reviewer, who accuses me of 


nonsense) “ employed upon his Supper! Our readers will doubt- 
less feel curious to know how long this learned painter was occu- 
pied in eating his supper!!! We blush to say we really cannot 
satisfy them !!!” 

“ Leonardo’s Supper,” it is well known, is the common as well 
as technical term given to Da Vinci’s picture, and not “‘ Leonardo’s 
great master-picce, Christ’s last supper,” as the Chronomastix 
of the Edinburgh Magazine supposes. And does the Reviewer 
blush here? Let him keep his reviewing blushes for greater 
instances of ignorance than he has yet betrayed; for I have not 
yet done with him. 

‘3. Inpecency—This may appear an extraordinary category 
under which to class the sins of ‘a woman’s work ;’? yet truth 
compels us to speak out. Many of the passages in this book are 
of a kind to shame a rake of any sense and judgment; and when- 
ever an Opportunity occurs, we invariably find her Ladyship 
sporting her badinage, her lascivious descriptions, and double 
entendres, with a freedom, facility, and expertness, that may 
startle weak nerves. We shall only produce one of the least 
exceptionable instances of this sort of transgressions, and refer our 
readers to the rest. We dare not pollute our pages with the odious 
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stuff which this ulura-radical in petticoats disports so much, con 
amore. 

‘Wishing to visit the triumphal arch at Susa, (the first and al- 
most the last perfect monument of antiquity to be seen in Italy till 
Rome is reached,) we were told that it stood in the gardens of the 
Governor, behind the fort. On ascending to its gates, we were 
received by a veteran, who, for a trifling douceur, admitted us 
within the walls, and presented us, not to the ‘ warder bold,’ but 
to the Governor’s housekeeper. 'The keys of the fortress seemed 
to hang from her smart French apron, and some visitants might 
have found that there was ‘ more peril inher eye than fifty of their 
swords.’ There was a saucy mock humility about her, indica- 
ting one who, though hired to serve, remained to rule. Aswe 
returned, under her escort, from visiting the arch, we encountered 
the Governor, a most admirable dramatic figure, in full uniform 
and powdered toupee. ‘Shall I present you?’ said she, and, 
without waiting our answer, tripped up to him, continuing, ‘ Here 
are two Signori, [does her Ladyship mean two gentlemen ?*] 
who wish extremely to see your Belvedere.’ The arch look with 
which she said this, let us into the secret of the Governor, that 
his belvedere was, for the present, his cheval de battaille. It was 
a little pavilion at the extremity of a bastion: beneath were the 
Pas [Queere pays] de Suze,t and the vales of Piedmont; above 
hung the snowy Alps; and torrents fell, and streams trickled, on 
every side. The Governor was the very epitome of the Vieille 
Cour. He walked with his hat off, showed us his flower-knots, 
and praised the English, by whose advice and whose assistance 
fortresses once more rose, and gallant governors and pretty house- 
keepers ruled them. Nothing could be more theatric than the 
whole scene. ‘The old sentinel, with one arm, smoking his pipe, 
under a broken arch ; an old gardner, in a faded regimental,” &c. 

The proofs given in the counts of this indictment of indecency 
are marked in reprobating talics—they are “ Housekeeper !” 
“ Hired to serve, remained to rule !?—* Arch look ! ! !°—** Che- 
val de battaille!!!!°—“ Pasde Suze!!! !°—* Vieille cour!!! 
and “ Gallant!!! !” 


* No, her Ladyship means to give the Italian idiomas an Italian spoke it ; 
“*Signori” is the term always addressed to a company of both sexes—The 
‘* Addio, Signori,” the Italian salute, on entering a room where both sexes are 
present, (tantamount to Good-day, ladies—gentlemen) was, I remember, 
always translated into French by one of our Florentine visiters, (ambitious of 
speaking that language,) by “bon jour, Messieurs."—Such ignorance as this 
critique indicates would disgrace the editorship of a two-penny ballad. Have 
the “ Signori” Constable and Co. no fMtalian corrector of the press, to correct 
also their Reviewer ? 

t (“‘ Queere pays.”)—This “ quere pays” is worth millions ! !!—Est-il possible, 
(as the stupid Prince of Denmark used to say to his father-in-law, James the 
Second, upon all extraordinary events,) Est-il possible, that a Reviewer, 
tired by such publishers as Messrs. Constable and Co.—whese “ comnmii- 
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Alas! for such phrases as these am I to incur the odium of 
indecency ?—the worst a woman can sustain, the last she would 
choose to bear !—Indecency! These are curious times !— 
Princes might recall, if they would, the days and manners of 
the Charleses and the Louises!—they might take a mistress 
from the stage, or choose her from the Red Bench, and exhibit 
the offspring of their illicit loves in public and in private so- 
ciety, and yet I doubt if one of those moral censors, those pure 
supporters of the ‘social order’ who fall foul of my ‘indecent 
anecdote,” and write down ‘ Housekeeper’ in Italics, would 
even, by inference, or inuendo, attack these privileged violators 
of decency and decorum! 

‘ My simple truth must be abused 

By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks,’ 
for the purpose of intimidating the ignorant and the shallow 
from reading a work, where the nefarious system, by which 
alone such creatures can thrive and flourish, is courageously 
attacked,* and frankly exposed. 

The next charge brought forward by the Reviewer is— 

InreELIcion !!!—* In page 3, vol. 1,” he says ‘‘ the Curis- 
tran Church is described as founded in sacrifice, &c. &c.—T his 
is pretty distinct as to her Ladyship’s creed ; and though com- 
pelled to do so in justification, we cannot but solicit the indul- 
gence of all serious and religious persons, who may take the 
trouble to wade through this article, for contaminating our 
pages with the following,—the last extract which we shall pro- 
duce under this head,—referring merely to the pages where 
further examples may be found in abundance, by all those who 
desire more. ‘ Meantime, some devotee, who paid dearly for 
the privilege, tottered under the burden of an immense black 
Christ, larger than life; while another pious athlete bore a 


cations” probably were “‘ particularly addressed to Longman and Company, 
London,” should make a quzRE onthe “ Pas de Suze!!! !"—Should he 
start a doubt on the Pas de Calais, he is lost! Even Messrs. Constable and 
Longman will find him out on that point—that will be a faur-pas indeed! 

.* This art was first resorted to by the Quarterly, and it then invented that 
odious calumny by a distortion of facts, which Mr. Playfair has copied, and 
which has been kindly refuted by some generous person whom I do not 
know, in the Gazette, Historical, Political, and Literary, of July 9, 1820. I 
give the passage :—‘* The first count in the indictment runs thus—‘* The 
indecent story about not finding a Maid in Dieppe to represent the Virgin, 
is not fit for a book that gets into the hands of young people, who have either 
religion or virtue.’ Does he know that Lady Morgan says no such thing— 
that she never asserted that a maid or a virgin could not be found in Dieppe, 
but the image of the Virgin to carry in the procession? The Revolution had 
spread such desolation, that when processions were revived by Louis XVIII. 
the priests could not find in the chapel an effigy to represent the person whose 
festival they commemorated. Before Mr. Playfair again quotes a passage 
for the purpose of criticising it, we would recommend to him rather to con- 
sult the original work, than any false and prejudiced misrepresentation of it.” 
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white Christ of equal dimension !’ Vol. I. p. 249. At his 
leisure, the reader who desires further specimens, may consult 
the following pages of Vol. I. 23, 30, 188, 200, and 249; and 
of Vol. II. 86, 149, 179, 211, 274, and 412. This last is quite 
horrible, and, except this woman, there is not, we are conviiiced, 
another English writer that would have penned so atrocious an 
outrage on all religion and decency. Our very blood almost 
curdled to read it. But we must advance with our ungrateful 
examination.” 

The anecdote given in this insulated and distorted way, is 
part of a description of a religious procession, annually per- 
formed at Genoa, revived and protected by the King of Sar- 
dinia. The terms “ Cristo nero—Cristo bianca,” are taken 
from the royal and sacred program of the festival. The King 
of Sardinia stands accountable, and not the author, for this 
article, with which the immaculate of the Edinburgh has con- 
taminated his pure pages. It may be added, that in page 3, vol. 
I. there is no such term as the “ Curistian Church,” it is ‘a 
weak invention of the enemy’s:’—for the pages alluded to by 
numbers, they are the best refutations of the whole charge, and 
to them the public is referred.* 

‘©6, PremepiTaTep Perversion or Facts.—This is a grave 
and serious crimination, and the proof shall be as complete as 
the vice here indicated is odious and revolting. Our first exam- 
ple shall be from p. 12 of vol. I. ‘ Francis (f.) when a prisoner 
in Spain, and weary of confinement, pledged his honour to the 
Emperor that he would return if permitted to visit his dominions. 
When he reached the frontiers of France, he burst into a fit of 
laughter at Charles’ credulity ; and arriving at Paris, built a little 
pavilion, and calling it Madrid, took possession of it, with Me 
voici d Madrid.’ Now this story is as false as it is ridiculous, 
and what is more, Lady Morgan cannot but know that it is 
false. Will any human being, that is in the smallest degree ac- 
quainted with history, believe in the ‘ credulity’ of the Emperor 
Charles V., or that he would have been the dupe of such an 
artifice as that recorded above °” 

For the violation of the pledged oath of Francis the First, 
and the Pope’s absolving him from it, Robertson, Muller, and 
Sismondi, may be adduced as evidences ; and the main fact being 


* In reply to these charges of immorality, &c., once for all, I appeal from 
the Reviewers to the works themselves. Let me be judged by what I have 
written; and not by the commentaries of my enemies, or.the dislocated and 
insulated passages they choose to put forward for their own purposes. It is 
somewhat singular that of these zealous advocates for public decency, there 
are few (whose names and histories are known) whose lives will justify their 
hyprocritical pretensions, and who have not, at some period of their literary 
existence, been guilty of the very sins they so eagerly attempt to fix on the 
opponents of their newly adopted politics. 
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established, the episode of the Pavilion, even if apocryphal, and 
given on insufficient authority, would have been no grave 
offence : but the anecdote of the Pavillon de Madrid is as noto- 
rious as the existence of the Pavillon Marsan, and it is possible 
the Reviewer may know as much of one as the other. 

“Of the same freedom,” he continues, “ with historical facts 
we have another example in page 26, Vol. I. 

‘The French army, under Louis XLV. became the slavish 
agent of the most egotistical ambition ; and the excesses permitted 
to his troops diminished their popularity, and corrupted their 
discipline. ‘The disasters whicli closed and disgraced bis reign 
left the people discontented, and the troops degraded. The mili- 
tary system continued to degenerate under Louis XV. The foreign 
foe was the least formidable enemy the army found to encounter. 
The bate of Fontenoy was nearly lost, because forty thousand 
men were lefi beyond the reach of cannon-shot to guard the person 
of the king, and his ambulating harem. The councils of war, 
hei in the King’s cabinet, were presided by his mistresses, and 
governed by courtiers, whose interest it was to counteract the 
unhappy commander, who could do nothing without the court.’ 

* We had lately occasion to consult, with reference to an his- 
torical inquiry, nearly every thing that had been written on the 
subject of the battle of Fontenoy ; and even in the periodical pub- 
lications of 1744 and 1745, many of which were in the hands of 
the mortal enemies of the French monarch, we never found the 
least hint of such an absurd and monstrous piece of conduct as 
the king hazarding the loss of the battle, by retaining 40,000 men 
to guard himself and his ‘ 4mbulating Harem.’ We disbelieve 
the story in toto as inconsistent, both with authentic history, and 
with itself; and we aver that an author of any veracity would 
never have produced it unless accompanied and fortified by the 
most undoubted authority.” 

To this the author replies, that military campaigns and periodi= 
cal publications of the day are not the works where anecdotes of 
courts and cabinets, and the tender indiscretions of Kings, are to 
be found. And she refers for her authorities to the numerous 
Memoirs of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. The “ Story,” and 
much more curious matter than she has dared to bring forward, 
will be found in the “/Wemozres Historiques et Anecdotes dela Cour 
de France du tems de Mad. Pompadour,” and in a work of much 
higher character, by Mons. du Clos, Historiographer of France, 
and Member of the Academie Frangaise—his well-known* “Me- 
moires secrets sur les Regnes de Lows Quatorze et Quinze.”— 
As to the “story” of the “* &mbulating Harem,” which is ‘ dis- 


* Of this very curious work, Baron Grimm observes, “ On ne saurait douter 
de Vautorité de cet ouvrage: il tient un milieu fort interessant entre le genre 
des mémoires particulieres, et celui d’yne histoire generale.” 
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believed entirely,” faith must be involuntary; but of the fact 
there are but too many evidences—some of them are melancholy 
enough. The beautiful though unfortunate Duchess de Chateau- 
roux was the sultana of this Ambulating Harem. She had taken 
Agnes Sorel as her model, and urged the King to join the army, 
whither she accomnanied him with most of the ladies of the court : 
the queen only, and her few faithful friends, being denied this 
distinction. At Metz, the King was seized with a distemper 
supposed to be mortal ; the Bishops (one of them a Fitzjames,) 
and the Jesuits who surrounded the couch of the royal invalid, 
insisted on the removal of the Duchess ; and the King permitted 
a lettre de cachet to be issued against the unfortunate woman he 
had seduced from innocent obscurity. ‘The King recovered, dis- 
missed his bishops, and took back his mistress! who shortly after 
died by poison—the fate ofher younger sister and predecessor im 
guilt, and in the affections of Louis the Fifteenth.* Should the 
Reviewer in the loyal Edinburgh Magazine startle at such royal. 
anecdotes as these, and cry— 
‘ A flourish ! trumpets, strike alarum, drums, 
Let not the heavens hear this tell-tale woman 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed !’ 

I must refer him to the pleasantest of all works, written by the 
best of all ‘Tories, the Stuart-loving Evelyn—there are stories of 
royal harems, stationary and ambulatory, to make his hair stand 
onend! For what isa French King carrying his mistress to the 
wars, to a King of England taking his with him to Church f 
Evelyn, a better authority than “ periodical publications of the 
day,” describes Charles the Second receiving the sacrament with 
his natural sons, in the presence of their various mothers, whom 
he (Evelyn) so often and so quaintly calls “ these cattle.” 

And here ! might rest the merits of my cause, nor wear out the 
patience of the umpire I have chosen, by going farther into that 
tissue of dull malignity, and slandering ignorance,t which makes 


* The eldest sister, Madame de Mailly, had preceded the two others, and, 
horrible to say, shared the guilty honours lavished on the youngest, Madame de 
Vintemille, who was said to have been poisoned by Cardinal Fleury ;—a pro- 
bable calumny, though he was her declared enemy. Madame de Mailly died 
in penitence, and in despair, ordering her remains to be buried near a com- 
mon drain, as unworthy a more honourable sepulchre. Such was the atro- 
cious profligacy of the court of Louis the Fifteenth, even before the reigns 
of the Pompadours and the Du Barry’s,—and such the fate of the Sultanas of 
that Ambulating Harem, of whom the Reviewer could find nothing in the 
account he read of the battle of Fontenoy, or in the periodical publications 
of the years 1744—45.—But it has been long held out to such flimsy critics, 
as a warning, that ‘a little reading is a dangerous thing :’"—sooner, or later, 
pretension is inevitably found out. 

t+ Among “ the miserable trash indited by this woman, this ignorant and 
foolish woman,” are placed, as words unknown, “ caducity,”—* adhesion,” 
—‘+ domesticity,”—‘* Romanticism,” (the designation of a literary sect in 
Italy, of which a history is given in the work reviled)—* ultramontane,” 
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the “ benefit of the strictures” on “ Italy” in the Edinburgh Mag- 
azine, and which is, in fact a ‘ brief abstract’ of all other attacks 
on my work. And if I do once more ‘ draw my arrow to my head,’ 
it is not in my own defence! It is in the cause of one, on whom 
I have most unintentionally drawn down the most unmanly, mest 
libellous, and most unfounded attack, that ever was levelled ata 
female character, in the pages of a periodical publication. This is 
not the place to pause and mark the origin and describe the ob- 
ject, and the end, of all literary criticism; to refer to the times of 
Longinus and of Horace—of Vida and Boileau—of Roscommon 
and Buckingham—or even to the epoch when periodical Re- 
views succeeded to individual criticism, and were first founded in 
England by such men as Smollet, Franklin, and Priestley. These 
are all great names. ‘They belonged to men of eminent genius, 
devoted to the true interests of literature and public taste! men 
who, having in their own immortal works proved their capacity 
for the high calling they pursued, were— 
‘ Supreme in judgment as in wit,’ 
and— 
‘ Might boldly censure, as they boldly writ.’ 

There strictures, however, were confined to works, not directed 
to persons! They reviewed books, not authors ! and applied their 
critical acumen, to literary errors, and not to human infirmities.* 

The first number of the Quarterly Review founded a new era 
in the history of literary criticism; and young and insignificant 
as I then was, [{ was chosen as the subject of an experiment 
which was to prove the possibility of hunting down principles 
and books obnoxious to the spirit in which that publication was 
got up, by bringing in calumny, invective, and misrepresentation, 
to the aid of critical strictures and literary observation. The 
plan was followed up from time to time, in various publications, 
and with various success, according to the nerves and spirit of 
the chosen victim to which it was applied. It sent the sensitive, 
the ingenious Keates, to an early grave! It first struck at the 
reputation, and then at the life, of the unfortunate Scott! The 
cowardly and the cold-blooded, who, secure in anonymous am- 
buscade, and indemnified, as it is too reasonably supposed, by 


and many other words the Reviewer supposes I coined :—‘‘ ductile dullness,” 
a phrase of Pope’s, he calls nonsense, and so on with the rest: this, however, 
is the way I have been always reviewed. 

* When the unfortunate Mary Robinson read the attack of Mr. Gifford, 
who, in reviewing her works, exposed her infirmities, she is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘* Furth hide me !”—her prayer was heard ! 

+ The Quarterly, alluding lately to that attack, supposes I might then have 
been youngt; and the Quotidienne of August 4, 1821, (the “New Times” of 
France,) improving on this hint, observes, “ Lady Morgan, long tems connue 
dans /e siécledernier, sous le nom de Miss Owenson,” &. &. “long known in 
the last century by the name,” &c. &c. 
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their high employers, for any pecuniary damages they might* 
incur by their libellous attacks on private character—of such 
men, each, and all, it may be said, that their dark bile—their 
constitutional cruelty—their malady—or their malice, must have 
found vent somewhere, and that, ‘ S’ids n’avaient pas ecrit, ils 
auraient été assassins.’ They have, however, taken up the safer, 
if not the better trade. But still, not even in that ‘ Boss of 
Billingsgate,’ the Quarterly—to whose Editor, woman seems a 
creature of natural antipathy !—not even in the blood-stained 
pages of Blackwood’s publication, have such epithets been applied 


toa female, of any description—(even of the worst)—as the 


Editors and Proprietors of the Edinburgh Magazine have per- 
mitted one of their writers to give a woman who is not an author 
—with whom a literary criticism could have had nothing to do— 
and who is a gentlewoman—a Princess—and, according to the 
Jacobite principles of Toryism, is the legitimate Queen Dowager 
of England—I mean Louisa Princess of Stolberg, Countess 
D’ Albany, widow of the late James Edward Stuart, the last of 
the Pretenders—The paragraph here alluded to in the Edinburgh 
Magazine is as follows : 

“Lady Morgan would persuade us that the Countess 
D’ Albany was the wife, and not the narxot of Victor Alfieri, 
merely because this poetical mad-cap thought fit, in one of his 
wild humours, to honour her with the epithets of La Donna mia, 
(La mia Donna.) The reason of this assertion of falsehood, 
which every one knew to be sach, was, that THIS ADVLTERESS 
on one occasion deigned to converse with JViladi from her box 
at the Opera, and to talk of Alfieri, an honour which she could 
not do less than repay, by a paltry and menpDAcrovs attempt to 
whitewash a strumpet who had dishonoured the /ast branch of 
the royal house of Stuart. It is universally known in Italy, as 
Dr. Moore has long ago informed us, that Alfieri’s connection 
with the Countess of Albany was just of that simple and conve- 
nient sort which generally oviains in the land of Cecisbeos 
(Ceczsbei) and Cavalieri Serventi. We may, therefore, dismiss 
this Fornarina, as Lady Morgan, but for the words of conde- 
scension at the Opera, would have called her, with the slender 
ceremony which our country accerds to ladies of her caste.+ 
Lady Morgan farther tells us, for she is determined to make a 
case, ihat the husband was ‘ brutal.’ Certainly a husband that 
refuses to pander to the libidinous propensities of his fa:thful 
wife, deserves to be pilloried as ‘ brutal.’ When a husband has 


* See the account of the damages paid by the Editors of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in the Scotsman. 

t Raphael’s Fornarina was so called from her being the daughter of a _for- 
naro, or baker. Nothing can justify the gross perversion of apylving this 
epithet toa daughter of the house of Stolberg. 
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once been injured, he is sure to be abused by all women of loose’ 
morals,” 

Upon the language of this paragraph I shall not say one 
word ; but I owe it to the Countess D’Albany to state, that when 
1 was in Italy (and I call upon Lord Barghersh, the British 
Minister at the Court of Florence, to bear witness to the truth of 
what I state) that lady was held by the British and Tuscan govern- 
ments in the highest consideration ; receiving marked attention 
from the British ambassador and his lady ; and from the Grand 
Duke and Archduchess, his daughter ;—visited in form by all the 
royal and all the distinguished personages who came to Florence, 
and presiding over a circle the most illustrious by rank, by t talent, 
and by virtue, to be found in any house in Europe.* 

And now, my ‘ lord of literary misrule!? my Curonomastix! 
my anonymous assailant of the Edinburgh Magazine or Literar 
Miscellany; I dismiss you!! You may back your hobby, aod 
retire from the lists ; grateful for the distinction which has been 
accorded you in being thus pre-eminently held up to public deri- 
sion, as best representing the corps to wiica you belong. 

‘ Away !—wretched Impostor! 
Self-loving Braggart! ............ ties 

sa . Scorn of all the Muses ! 

Go revel with thy ignorant admirers ; 
Let worthy names alone.’ 

For you, Messrs. Constable and Co., whose names appear pre- 
fixed to a work, to which the Tonsoxs and the Dopsieys would 
scarcely have lent theirs, [ call upon you for your thanks. It is 
not improbable, that your Literary Miscellany, but for me, might 
have been confined to the admiration of the tea-table coteries of 
obscure villages, or the subscription reading-rooms of provincial 


* Among the distinguished persons whom I remember to have seen in the 
saloons of Madame D’Albany, in my last visits to her, were their Royal 
Highnessess the Prince and Princess Royal of Denmark, (the Princess is heir 
to the throne, and daughter of Matilda of Engl: ind, sister to his late Majesty,) 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duche: ss of Wirtemberg, his Highness 
the Prince of ”Mecklenberg, the Duke and Duchess of Alva-Berwick (ne- 
phew and niece to the Countess D’Albany.) To these and other illustrious 
foreigners were added the whole of the British aristocracy then resident at 
Florence (a most numerous and brilliant circle,) who were most generally 
presented to the Countess by the British Minister. The Countess D’Albany 
never goes out of her own house in the evenings. Even her visits to the Arch- 
duchess are paid in the morning. ‘She told me she had not been at the opera 
for twenty years. So much forthe anecdote of my gratitude for the notice 
‘she honoured me with from her opera-box.” I blush to enter into such par- 
ticulars, where a person of Madame D’Albany’s rank and years is concerned. 
With respect to the first ranks of European society it is unnecessary—for to 
that class she is universally known; but [ owe ii to her, and to myself, that no 
class should remain ignorant of the foulness of the attack made on her, 
merely to wound me. 
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towns;* or those still lesser but pretending circles of ‘ benign 
ceruleans,’ who put up with ‘ the cheap and dirty’ of second-rate 
monthly critical Reviews! But now I prefix the prize-article of 
your Magazine to the front of volumes destined to circulate 
through Europe, through America, and to reach all British colo- 
nies wherever British enterprise has placed them. My French 
publisher shall affix your “ Review on Italy,” done into the dialect 
of les Halles, to the second edition of his translation ; and, thus 
preserved, your Magazine may be quoted by future and foreign 
literati, as a curious specimen of the low state to which criticism 
and periodical publication were brought in Great Britain by 
Parry Spirit, in the beginning of the 19th century; and, still 
more, it may serve as a proof of the contempt in which such works 
were held by contemperary writers—even by one whom they 
most reviled, and that one—a Woman! 

In dismissing the Edinburgh Magazine, a word may be said 
concerning the British Critic, which, in its review of ‘ Italy,’ 
gleaned much of its raw material from the pages I have just 
examined.—The British Criticis edited by aclergyman, its con- 
tributors are clergymen, and its readers are said to be exclusive- 
ly clergymen! From such ‘ spirits pure,’ much might have been 
expected, and whatever, in their opinions, were my ‘ manifold 


* Great efforts are made in a Sunday ministerial print, “‘ The Guardian,” 
to keep the Edinburgh Magazine afloat. Both are supported by my old 
‘sworn foes’ of the Quarterly. Extracts from the article on “ Italy,” were 
copied from the Edinburgh into the ‘“* Guardian,” for the special edification 
of its Sunday Readers; for, zealous in the work of personal defamation and 
party rancour, ‘ Sunday shines no sabbath-day’ to these sot-disant supporters 
of religion and social order.—In a late number of the ‘‘ GuaRDIAN?” it is ob- 
served, in its eulogium on the Edinburgh Magazine, “‘ There is a great deal 
of sound sense, and judicious criticiem, in this periodical work” ! ! !—Of * the 
sound sense,” the extracts here given of the “ Review of Italy” (nearly the 
whole of the article) may suffice ; and of the “ judiciousness of the criticism,” 
it may be observed, that nothing like an analysis of the work criticised is 
attempted! nothing said on its scope, nature, or object, or of the style or 
character of its details ;—no fair specimens are brought forward, for or against 
it; and the whole ‘“ judicious criticism” of the ‘* Guardian’s” protegée, 
amounts to a furious tirade against a chosen victim, made up of gross false- 
hoods, coarse invectives, and the calling of names, which better belong to 
the peculiar warfare of St. Giles’ than to the pages of a literary Review. 
What, however, is most curious in all this, is, the close affiliation of these 
Llack bands—these periodical marauders upon fame, character, and reputa- 
tion.—It is some of the leading ‘ chefs de brigands’ of the Quarterly, who 
have enrolled a division of their corps, 

‘ The cankers of a calm world, 
under the banner of the “ Guardian,” who supply the Edinburgh Magazine ! 
contribute to the Courier! and direct the operations of the whole of the min- 
isterial press! andif they sometimes 
‘ Lead their ragamuffins where they are pepperd, 
their defeat in one instance, only originates a new plan of attack in another. 
— They ‘ change but the name, and then— 
* The creature's ai its dirty work again.’ 
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sins,’ still I might have hoped more from their Christian mild- 
ness, than from the uncharitable severity of my laical judges.— 
To their pages belonged a tone of evangelical reproof! a pious 
effort to lead the sinner to repentance! a fair summary of errors, 
and a gentile exhoriation to recant them! I might have expected 
this the more, because all the heterodoxy of my work is con- 
fined to a preference of Christianity to human substitutions and 
depravations—the New Testament ‘ without comment,’ to the 
British Critic—and the Apostles and Fathers of the primitive 
church, to the Cardinals and Canterburys of more canting 
times. 

The review of Italy, however, in the British Critic, is noé 
Evangelical! the Reverend Reviewer declares himself, it is not 
even to be, what all reviews ought to be, “ analytic,”’-—he means 
it, he says, “‘to be rather synthetic ;”’ and the following passage, 
copied verbatim from page 113, (August, 1821,) affords a speci- 
men of his notion of that term: 

“It is a sight” (says the Reverend Reviewer) “ right pleasant 
to behold, when man and wife differ very much from cat and 
dog, when the opposite elements of male and female disposi- 
tion are so equally intermingled, that the matrimonial animal, 
which is the produce of the two, seems to possess more of indi- 
viduality than of composition.” 

This paragraph is curious as coming from a Protestant divine ; 
that it should be a “‘ sight right pleasant, that man and wife should 
differ from (those proverbial opponents) cat and dog,” may be an 
opinion of the Reverend gentleman’s, drawn from a fatal expe- 
rience of its rarity ; though I seek not to penetrate the ‘secrets 
of the’ parsonage ‘house.’ But the figurative term of a “matri- 
monial animal,” though happily “ right pleasant,’ seems rather 
a light and laical expression as applied to that “ honourable estate, 
which signifies unto us the mystical union between Christ and his 
church.” 

This “ synthetical début,{thowever, of the Reverend Reviewer, 
is only intended as an attack—not on my book—but on my 
attachment to my husband, on the coincidence of our opinions, 
and the unity of our sentiments, which his Reverence, in a tone 
of what he thinks “right pleasant” irony, terms an happy 
* androgynous organization” —“ a beautiful accord of intellectual 
hermaphroditism !” For “man and wife” not to live “ like cat 
and dog” may be a palpable innovation (in the Reverend’s 
opinion,) a symptom of radical reform, and a vile attack upon 
the social system !—it may be a state which he and (to use his 
own phrase) his ‘ conjugal yoxe-FELLow’ may never have en- 
dured ;—but surely, whatever may have been his own private 
sentiments on the subject, it is hardly accordant with the sanc- 
timonious gravity of that ‘church and state’ breviary, the 
British Critic, to make married happiness and unity the 
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subject of a sustained and “right pleasant” ridicule, through 
two whole pages and a half. 

Included in this “ Synthetical’’ attack upon the poor “ matri- 
monial animal” there are two others of equal importance and 
severity : the one ‘ touching’ my husband’s name ; the objection 
made to it being, that it may confound him (with those unlearned 
in the Red-book) with a “worthy Baronet,” who “ genuinely 
writes himself Sir Charles,’ (says the Reverend Reviewer ;) 
‘“ we need not inquire how far the worthy Baronet is pleased. 
What will Mrs. Grundy say to this ?” 

The other crimes alleged against me is, my husband’s pro- 
fession!—for ’tis in vain to conceal it—he is a Cambridge gra- 
duate physician! a circumstance which affords the ‘ ungentle 
dulness’ of my Reverend Reviewer a peg to hang a joke upon, 
by an application of the worn-out line, 

‘A knight, bight of the burning pestle.’ 

These personal attacks, which ‘ follow close,’ and are too dull 
and tedious to re-copy, the Reviewer in the “ British Critic” 
calls “‘ keeping clear of the analytic.” He then proceeds to in- 
form his readers that he also means, in his review on “ Italy,” 
to “reject all superfluous ornament, all the “ee of anecdote, 
piquant bor mot, private memoirs, &c. &c. &c.” ut even those 
‘potent, grave, and reverend signors,’ his habitual readers, 
might perhaps have been just as well pleased to have found 
“the arabesque of anecdote,” the “* piquant bon mot,”’ quoted in 
his pages, as that violent tirade against that “ monster,” that 
“ matrimomal animal,”’ conjugal unity in sentiment and opinion, 
which, whatever may be the private feelings of their Reverence 
of the Braitisu Critrc, may not induce them to crier au scandal ! 
and to feel the ‘Church in danger’ from such mistaken advo- 
cates as this. The Reviewer then proceeds to show, by mis- 
quoting and misrepresenting every line he touches on, that we 
(matrimonial animal) “ lived without paying for our victuals ;” 
that “an introduction to the Casino Nobile of Milan, is like 
going to drink tea at Cumberland Gardens ;” that “* the apothe- 
caries of the north of Italy have their attainments mixed up 
with philosophy and general information,” &c. &c. &c. These 
grave and deliberate falsifications of an author’s text, may be 
part of the ‘ Church policy ;’ if this be the case, the interests of 
‘social order’ are at stake, and the author sacrificed, like the vic- 
tim of former times, may writhe, but cannot resist, under the knife | 
of the high priest, who performs the rites of immolation. The 
Reviewer having hinted that | kept bad society as well as good, 
that I was ill received by the great, and I was well received by 
the lowly, because, says the Reverend and delicate Reviewer, 
“the vomit of a Nobile is the feast of a Cittadino,”? sums up my 
character as an author, and the nature of my work, thus synthe- 
tically reviewed, by the following quotation— 
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**'Therewith she spew’d out of HER FILTHY MAW 
A floud of poison, horrible and black ; 
Her vomit full of books and papers was.” 

Having thus for the present settled a part of my account with 
the professional reviewers, it remains only to make a very few 
remarks on the pamphlet already alluded to, published under 
the title of ‘Observations upon the Calumnies and Misrepre- 
sentations in Lady Morgan’s ‘ Italy,’ respecting the British trans- 
actions in that country in 1814-15 ;” a work. attributed to a 
Military Officer. I am, however, but little disposed to trespass 
on the reader’s patience, by a detailed examination of this work ; 
because, like Mrs. Malaprop, my critic is so polite an arguer, 
that almost every word he says makes for his opponent; and 
because the whole question is before the public. If this gentle- 
man is not a professional reviewer, he seems sufficiently prac- 
tised in the craft; and has condescended (as far as any thing 
bearing the appearance of gentleman can do so) to adopt its 
jargon and persiflage, seeming equally to regard a difference of 
political opinion, as a sufficient cause for placing his opponent 
beyond the pale of human courtesies. The very title-page of 
his book, as applied to a subject upon which two honest opi- 
nions might be held, and appended to the work which contradicts 
no material fact that could have come within the cognizance of 
the author he attacks, if not in itself a “calumny”? and a 
*‘ misrepresentation,”’ is at least a ‘discourtesy,’ which comes 
with a more especial ill grace from one whose very first charge 
against me is a want of courtesy to Lord Bentinck. For the 
private and personal character of that Nobleman I have the 
highest respect ; and | should be most sincerely grieved if, in 
the heat of discussion, I had ‘ travelled out of the record’ to pen 
a single word that could hurt his feelings. But when an indi- 
vidual enters upon a public office, he renders himself amenable 
to the tribunal of public opinion; and I do not think I have 
written one syllable concerning Lord Bentinck’s public conduct 
in this instance, that has not been asserted, both in and out of 
Parliament, by persons, like myself, having a personal or epis- 
tolary intercourse with the inhabitants of Italy. 

With respect, however, to the main point at issue between 
my anonymous opponent and myself, his own work is my best 
defence. It isno refutation of “ calumnies’”—it is no contra- 
diction of facts ; but a mere special pleading upon the case ; and 
surely it is little creditable to a ministry, that its public policy 
should require to be defended upon verbal subtilties and equivo- 
cating distinctions. ‘The whole dispute, stripped of this casuis- 
try, resolves itself into these points: Did the English Govern- 
ment promise independence to the Italians? and, if it did, did 
it keep its promise ? 

Now the truth of my assertions, as to the first particular, is 
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not impugned ; and the consequences I have thence drawn, are 
opposed only by a demurrer, that I (and the Italians with me) 
have mistaken the meaning of the term. The following are 
the critic’s own words—* Now, admitting, as we freely do, 
that in these proclamations the Italian nation were told that the 
independence of their native country would be the result of 
their exertions.......1¢ will remain to be ascertained what this 
independence meant ; and what former epoch in Italian history 
was alluded te ?” (p. 5 & 6.) The term, however, is suscepti- 
ble of but two significations ; that usually given to the word (an 
exemption from foreign controul and interference,) or the state 
of the sovereignties before the Revolution. But whatever 
meaning diplomacy may affect to assign to its own words, in 
order to conceal a wanton deception, it will hardly have the 
insolence to define “ independence” the subjugation of Genoa 
to Piedmont. In fact, however, the words used in Lord Ben- 
tinck’s proclamations were faciamo si che PItaha cio ditvenga 
che ella gia fu Net suot TEMPIMIGLIORI. ‘ Let us make Italy 
what it was in its best days;” which, with respect to Genoa, 
could mean nothing else but the restoration of its Republic in 
its ancient purity. Upon this demurrer, however, a second is 
founded, namely, the impossibility of fulfilling the promise thus 
interpreted—* If these mystical words, independence and former 
happiness, had no such meaning, and that Great Britain and the 
Italians between them were to expel the French from Italy, and 
then leave that country without any government at all,....or 
to take the Herculean task of forming the whole discordant 
mass into one monarchy, &c. we must unwillingly admit, that 
the government of Great Britain when they authorized, and her 
organs when they issued, such proclamations, were nothing less 
than madmen, or idiots, or rogues.” (p. 7.) Giving my opponent 
the full benefit of this alternative, (which I, at least, never dis- 
puted,) I can only leave the public to make its own commenta- 
ry on the text of the proclamations. 

But, as if the critic were dissatisfied with his own quibble, he 
proceeds (p. 8.) to argue that the Italians, not having co-opera- 
ted with their English and Austrian invaders, were not entitled 
to the benefits of the promised independence. What degree of 
co-operation might be expected from a nation garrisoned by the 
French armies, I know not; but the effect of the proclamations 
was certainly to paralyze any exertions which the Italians might 
have made against an enemy such as Austria, (the object of six 
hundred years’ aversion,) when coming as an open conqueror. 
But if there is any individual so besotted as to believe that the 
most determined abandonment of Napoleon’s system on the 
part of the Italians, would have induced the Austrians, “ in any 
possible case, to lend themselves to measures” involving their 
legitimate claims on Italy—or would have caused the British 
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cabinet to interfere for the protection of Italy from Austrian 
aggression, I am willing that, with that individual, my critic’s 
argument should have its full weight. In this, as in all other 
instances, the defence of the allied cabinets is placed by the 
gentleman upon a Casuistical sophistry, of which few persons, 
accustomed to reason or to feel, can Jong remain the dupes. 
In the case of Genoa, the best authorities I had the opprotunity 
of consulting on the spot, agreed, that an active resistance of 
the inhabitants to the English invasion, must have prevented 
that city from falling into our hands. As to the assertion, that 
complaints came exclusively from the partizans of Napoleon, it 
is amiserable sophism, calculated to captivate the English ear, 
and beneath reply. 

In page 11, it is asserted, that “in no case could the British 
cabinet be persuaded to lend themselves to measures involving 
in them a contradiction of the principles of legitimacy.” Why, 
then, does not the house of Brunswick surrender the throne ? or 
if this be too much, why did our cabinet deprive Genoa of its 
legitimate sovereignty, and give it to an usurper? But, above 
all, why did it issue the proclamations which form the ground of 
this discussion ? ‘This metaphysical abstraction of * legitimacy,” 
full of sound, but signifying nothing, is never used but to cover 
fraud or violence, and to rebut the great principle of a nation’s 
right to govern itself. 

In p. 12, it is said, ‘* the Emperor of Austria’s being a tyrant 
is false.” Itis not false. He who governs despotically, his 
word alone being lav—he who imprisons whom he pleases, and 
takes what taxes he pleases, is a tyrant ; and the universal hatred 
of this Emperor’s Italian subjects confirms the appellation. 
What is added, “ though perhaps if his subjects were more loyal- 
ly disposed, his rule might become less severe,” is a cold, un- 
feeling saracasm, that would hardly be expected from a Turk. 
If the mass of the British people concur in thinking that Lom- 
bardy owes loyalty to Austria, it would be well, at once, by an 
act of parliament, to put an end to the British constitution, in 
order to prevent the high minded and independent few from 
consuming time, means, health, and life, in a vain attempt te 
avert inevitable despotism. 

In p. 15, it is asserted, that I falsely state the flag of indepen- 
dence to have been displayed on the Bocchetta; a mountain, I 
believe, unfortified, where consequently no flag could be display- 
ed. My critic mu-t have known (if capable of understanding 
English) that the expression was equivalent to the common figure, 
‘the fag of England floais upon the Thames; the French ensign 
flies vpon the Seine.’ ‘The fact is in itself indifferent, and I 
cannot but think it was seized upon for the sole purpose of mis- 


leading the public. 
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With respect to the manner in which the cession of Genoa 
took place, I have described it upon the concurrent testimony of 
many Genoese ; namely, that the Sardinian flag was hoisted one 
morning unexpectedly to the inhabitants, and to their utter con- 
sternation. As for what the critic adds, that *] express my aston- 
ishment (perhaps my regret) that the garrison was not massacred,” 
the following are my words, “and yet the Genoese did not rise 
en masse to massacre the English, the violators of a trust so sacred ! 
To the glory of the Genoese be it recorded, that even in the bitter- 
est moments of disappointment and suffering, they did not accuse 
the British military.’ 1 appeal, from this “‘ officer,” to the slow- 
est intellect and most vulgar mind in Europe, if he has not foully 
slandered me in this particular. As to “ the English taking all 
they could get,” the context equally shows that this refers only to 
the hospitality they experienced ; and cannot be construed, with 
any decency, into a charge of dishonesty against our military— 
a crime foreign to their character and habits. 

So much then for the ‘calumnies and misrepresentations” of 
which I stand charged by this anonymous pamphleteer. That I 
do not agree with him in his slavish, sycophantic, and, let me add, 
un-English conclusions, is my misfortune : | can neither get place 
nor promotion by my sentiments. I hope the same is not the 
case with him—the labourer is worthy of his hire. 

For this obtrusion upon public notice, I beg to solicit indul-' 
gence, and to offer my excuses. | 

Literary disputes, between authors and their critics, were for- 
merly subjects of mere literary interest, to literary circles exclu- 
sively. ‘To the world in general they were topics of indifference, 
or matter for ridicule. The warfare of such | 

‘Fantastical phantasms, 
Such unsociable and point-device,companions, 
Such rackers of orthography,’ 

as worried Pope and annoyed Sterne, was still made within the 
pale of literature. But in the present day, criticism, under the 
cover of a periodical review of books, has become the means of 
attacking principles, and a very efficient source of political and 
ministerial influence. In a country where books and their au- 
thors can no longer be burned, and where the liberty of the press 
is still upheld by the illumination of the people, an effort is made 
to neutralize its blessed effects by a covert attack upon all the 
vital interests it supports. A host of professional writers, whose 
vocation lies in their necessities, urged by intere-t, and unrestrain- 
ed by principle, have ranged themselves under the standard of 
corruption, for the purpose of undermining the constitutional 
liberty of the land, by merciless assaults on al] whose writings 
tend to support it, while under the license conceded to their anony- 
mous and political warfare, pique, envy, Or invidiousness, are 
permitted to scatter their random shots, in persunal slander or 
calumnious misrepresentation. 
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But a few more deaths like Keates’ and Scott’s—a few more 
vilifying and unfounded accusations, such as my sex have not 
saved me from—and life endangered, character blasted, feelings 
wounded, and indignation preying on itself, as it stifles, in its 
proud and spirited contempt, the prompt defence to the vile assault 
which has roused it—all musttend to terminate a contest unequally 
supported by the exposed few, and the hidden many; in whose 
favour, the generosity or indifference of the public must soon 
determine. 

With respect to the general interests of literature, it may be 
advanced without fear of contradiction, that they have been more 
injured than benefited by the prevalency and influence of periodi- 
cal reviews. Even the best and first of such publications have 
been accused of national partialities, of personal predilections, 
and of being subjected to the influence and interests of the pub- 
lisher for whom, and in whose name, they are edited ; while with 
respect to the whole corps of professional literary umpires, it is 
undeniable that their works have tended to check the free play of 
public judgment, by forestalling its decisions ; have enfeebled pub- 
lic taste, by pretending to guide it; have thrown literary opinion 
into leading-strings ; and while, by imposing commentaries and 
scanty analyses, they have saved the indolent the trouble of read- 
ing, and the shallow the pains of thinking, they have supplied 
dogmatizing pretension with a tempting assortment of ready-cut 
and dried decisions, upon works unknown to it in the original ; 
and thus furnished it with the means of giving the law in society, 
from whence those more highly gifted with original views and 
independent judgments withdraw in disgust, if not in intimida- 
tion. It is also from the multiplicity of periodical reviews of 
every calibre, and of every price, that the sphere of blue-stocking 
coterie-ship has been extended, and that literary discussion, in 
more enlightened circles, has been placed under the ban of ridi- 
cule ; for all fear to share that ‘ dread laugh’ raised against those 
Messieurs Trissotins, who prey on the pages of periodical pub- 
lications, as silk-worms feed on less noxious leaves, and spin out 
again the light nutriment they have imbibed, until the flimsy 
fragile web, though it catch none but gad-flies, usurps and sup- 
plies the place of stuff of nobler texture, and more sterling ma- 
terial. 

Literary Reviews were made for mediocrity—they have done 
nothing for superior génius; they are the converse of I alstafi’s 
proposition on wit. Good works, in the present day, have suc- 
ceeded in despite of their calumnies, and bad ones have failed 
in spite of their support. In the past days of literature they did 
not exist. When Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Jonson, and 
Dryden wrote—those great landmarks of British literature! there 
were no Reviews. ‘These writers started fairly and unimpeded, 
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for the goal of immortality! and reached it—and if one name, 
destined to be added to this glorious list, was not ‘ obscured in its 
original brightness,’ if it had not its brilliant dawning hurried inte 
untimely obscurity ; it was due to the young and firm nerve of 
him, who stood the brunt, and returned the shaft hurled at his 
aspiring genius ;—a shaft which, had its aim succeeded, would 
have deprived this age of the poet, whose name in after-times, 
may, perhaps, most distinguish it. 

And now, about to withdraw from the lists, which I entered 


with more gaveté de ceur than [ depart withal, | cannot take my 


leave of that public, to which I have appealed, without offering 
some acknowledgments of my sense of its protection and indul- 
gence, which have almost rendered the forego ng defence against 
unfounded charges unnecessary. [tis to the support of that pub» 
lic I owe it, that in spite of the shoals and shallows, which have 
impeded my literary course, I have still been enabled to keep my 
little bark afloat’ Pirates, and privateers, weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly, with their letters of marque from high protecting pow- 
ers, have opened their broadsides, and played off their small arms 
in vain—Public opinion was still my pilot; and, towed safely in- 
to port by its assistance, [ have never yet been runa-ground. The 
price given for my last venture from Italy, a price (says one of 
my critics) 
‘Enough to bear a royal merchant down,’ 
is the best answer to those who have endeavoured to undervalue 
the cargo. 
Sypvey Moreavy. 
Hermitace, September 15, 1821. 





2. [Edinburgh Magazine—July, 1821. ] 


[Lady Morgan has quoted all the accusations against her in the 
Edinburgh Magazine, of Constable & Co. except the following 
passage under the head of Nonsenss—the 2d and Sth heads 
—and the concluding passages—all of which are subjoined. | 


We take examples quite at random; here follows a_ bright 
one :—‘‘ In this department Jittle remains for the future travel- 
ler to glean, but living, moving, breathing ltaly offers the richest 
harvest,” &c. ‘* Moving Italy !”"—* A decree went forth,” says 
our author, p. 155, when speaking of the Austrian government 
of Italy, “a decree went forth to /es douaniers des pensées, to 
seize Voltaire on the frontiers, and stop Gibbon on the Simp- 
lon.”? Indeed! So these arch-intidels have been on a recent 
tour in Italy! This is truly an age of wonders! We trust Lady 
Morgan, notwithstanding her enormous importation of French 
scepticism and Italian flippancy and fiction, does, after all, be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the resurrection, more especially con- 
sidering that so decided a proof in its favour may, in all future 
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times, be found in her Italy, where it is recorded that the “ dou- 
amers des pensées”” were commissioned to apprehend the body 
of Voltaire, (the soul not being cognizable by a legal warrant,) 
travelling * on the frontiers of Italy, some forty odd years after 
his death!? But to proceed—* The Republic of Genca has 
seized on Janus for her founder, Aprauam for the contempora- 
ry of her highest prosperity, and Rome as a foil to her glory.” 
Vol. I. p. 341. As we firmly believe that nothing we can say 
will act ‘tas a foil to the glory” of this notable aggregation of 
words, we shall pass on, and conclude this head by a short quo- 
tation or two, without note or comment. ‘“ Descriptive poets 
belong only to free countries, where royal academies cannot 
put down nature ‘ de par le rot,’ nor royal academicians declare 
her inspirations “ faux et ignobles.” Vol. II. p. 4.—‘ Here stood 
the patrician villa, and rose the imperial palace ; here Lucullus 
enjoyed—and Horace sung his Soracte!”’ Vol. Il. p. 169.— 
‘* Mutius Scevola, and his burning hand,” &c. Vol. Il. p. 173. 
At the same place we learn that Rome was founded either by 
the Celts or the Jews. So much for Nonsense. We proceed now 
to oursecond head, of 

2. Ignorance. As Miladi has beplastered her pages with 
whole trowel-fulls of French and Italian, we shall select the 
first example which turns up of the former language. “ A Prus- 
sian renegado was made the teacher of the army ; and a source 
of discontent was opened, never to be dried up, by the introduc- 
tion of the coup de plat de sabre.” Vol. 1]. p. 26. We can in- 
form her ladyship that a Frenchman would have said, ‘“ des 
coups pu plat de sabre.” Again, in p. 30, we find “ guise vende 
Aqua viTa.”’ We will not insult our readers by correcting the 
French and the Latin of this passage. At p. 57 we meet with 
the following outrageous attack, not more characterised by the 
Gothic ignorance, than the malevolence which it displays, 
against the late amiable and learned author of the Classical 
Tour in Italy : ‘ Eustace, in his commentary upon the loss of the 
Court and Academy of Turin to the British youth, observed, that 
they served as an introduction to the manners and language of 
italy. This is one of many instances of his false, flimsy, and 
pempous work, of his ulter ignorance of Italy, or of his preMepI- 
TATED PERVERSION OF FacTS. ‘The historical and topographi- 
cal details, and even the classical quotations of Eustace’s work, 
are most generally copied from Lalande’s cumbrous, and, there- 
fore, neglected ‘ Voyage en Italie.” But the projected renova- 
tion of Latin, as the common language of Europe, and the resto- 
ration of the Pope to his ancient supremacy, are all his own. 
The true character of this production (and it is less painful to 
make the assertion, as its author’s ear is no longer alive eather 
lo praise or censure) is to be found in the 4th Canto of Childe 
JJarold ; and Lord Byron’s long residence in Italy, and his inti- 
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mate knowledge of the country, leave nis testimony on this 
occasion beyond appeal.”” Now, on this passage, we beg leave 
to remark, in the first place, that “‘ the testimony beyond appeal”? 
is not that of Lord Byron, but of Mr. John Cam Hobhouse, who 
wrote the note to which the above passage refers; and, in the 
second place, to accuse a clergyman of a * premeditated perversion 
of facts,” because death has put a seal on his earthly career, and 
his “ ear is no longer alive either to praise or censure,” and that 
too without one particle of evidence produced in justification of 
so grave acharge,is an act of wanton and unprincipled atrocity, 
of which we really did not, for a moment, suppose Lady Morgan 
capable. Mr. Hobhouse’s remarks were occasioned by the 
following passage in the Classical Tour, Vol. II. Chap. 1X. p. 
355, 3d edition: ‘“ Of Boccacio, the modern Petronius, we say 
nothing ; the abuse of genius is more odious and contemptible 
than its absence ; and it imports little where the impure remains 
of a licentious author are consigned to their kindred dust. For 
the same reason, the traveller may pass unnoticed the tomb of 
the malignant Aretino.’? Mr. Hobhouse objects, first, to ‘“* evok- 
ing the shade of Boccacio, in company with that of Aretino ;”’ 
and, secondly, to Mr. Eustace not giving the “‘ modern Petro- 
nius” the full benefit of his subsequent “ repentance,” which he 
thinks ought to “ have arrested his exhumation ;” but he, never- 
theless, speaks, with the courtesy of a gentleman, of the literar 

merits of the amiable and intelligent author of the Classical 
Tour. The truth is, the Decameron of Boccacio is one of the 
most impure and licentious books (the Nouvetye HE tose only 
excepted) extant in any language. But Boccacio is defended 
on two points—his style, and his repentance—for having written 
a book offensive to modesty. With regard to his style, there 
can be no question that it is excellent, and that he is the father 
of Tuscan prose ; but it remains to be shown thata pure style 
ought to be madea vehicle for the dissemination of impure 
thoughts and ideas. ‘The excellence of the style is, in fact, a 
deep aggravation of the author’s guilt, for it tends to give cur- 
rency to the poison, which otherwise might have slumbered in 
happy concealment, among the moths and cobwebs of some 
ancient library. Boccacio and Rousseau are dangerous by the 
perversion of the highest gifts. Noris it an extenuation of the 
offence of the former, that he repented of what he had done :— 
for so does the felon at the gibbet. Mr. Eustace would have 
been a dishonour and a stain to his profession had he written 
otherwise than he has done. At the same time, there is a very 
natural reason why he should have been exceedingly disagreea- 
ble both to Hobhouse and this woman. His “ Antigallican 
Philippics” necessarily rendered him obnoxious to the former, 
and his habitual respect for taste, decency, religion, and regu- 
lar government, to the latter. But to proceed with our ungrate 
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ful task. We have already given a specimen of Lady Morgan’s 
French. Her Italian is, if possible, worse We find “ concilia- 
tor”? used once and again in the singular number ; and instead 
of “niente per la dogana ?”’ which her Ladyship takes care to 
repeat on all occasions, she ought to have written ‘ ha lei qual- 
che cosa per la dogana ?”” In p. 129 we have the following 
words :—‘“* The canon returned in grand pontificalibus,”’— 
At p. 143, “ imposition fonciére” is used instead of unpét fonciére, 
or contribution foncire. Her Ladyship will permit us to inform 
her that these words mean the land-tav. Throughout both these 
quartos we constantly meet with cavalrere servante, for cavuliere 
servente.  Servante” means “ keeping,” whereas * servente” 
signifies ‘ serving.” We ought, ce: tainly, io apologise for these 
minute, and some may think, hypercritical remarks, but they 
tend to show the gross and deplorable i ignorance of this arrogant 
woman, who has spoken so bitterly, and rashly, and falsely, of 
the late Mr. Eustace. At p. 20! we find Pavia stated as the 
* Insubrian Capita!.”? Pavia was certainly one of the principal 
towns of the [nsubres but there caunot be a shadow of doubt 
that Milan (Mecdiolanum) was their capital. So much for Mila- 
di’s knowledge of ancient geography. ‘The citizens of Pavia 
must, however, feel very g crateful to the inventive genius of this 
Jrish woman, who has bupt: zed their “good town” with a new 
name—* THE InsuBRIAN ATHENS.’’—The next blunder which 
falls to be exposed is of a graver sort, as it indicates that aver- 
sion to the reception of religious truth engendered by the bale- 
ful influence of French scepticism.— The first weil authenti- 
cated martyrdoms occurred only after the establishment of a paid 
hierarchy,” p. 234. In a note upon this passage, we see the 
cloven foot still more distinctly : “*The punishment of fanatical 
inroads upon the established religious worship of the country, or 
of tumultuary outrages against the public peace, have been false- 
ly coloured as persecutions, by the writers on this subject; and 
these form nearly the whole of the well authenticated cases of 
Pagan violence.”? ‘This statement is utterly false, as may be 
shown by the authority of Tacitus himself, who was so far from 
being friendly to Christianity, that he describes it as “ exitiabilis 
superstitio.”” Vide Tacit. Ann. Lib. XV. c. 44. This ignorant 
and foolish woman, who talks of the “ fanatical arenas” and 
“ tumultuary outrages,’ > of the primitive Christians, either does 
not know, or wilfully suppresses, the facts admitted by Gibbon, 
that all they contended for was “the unalienable rights of con- 
science and private judgment,” and permission to decline hold- 
ing “ any communion witb the gods of Rome and of the empire ;” 
and that Nero, (who was universally believed, by his own subjects, 
to have fired Rome,) in order ‘“ to divert a suspicion,’’ which, 
(as Gibbon justly remarks, Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, Vol. II. p. 337. 8vo edition,) “ the power of despotism was 
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unable to suppress, resolved to substitute, IN HIS own PLACE,» 


some FicTITiOUS Criminals.” So far from a shadow of guilt 
being attachable to the Christians at Rome,—so far from their 
disturbing the public peace by their “ fanatical inroads” and 
“tumultuary outrages,’ we find, that even Pliny himself can 
discover no better ground for their punishment, than their heroic 
and “inflexible” adherence to their cause. ‘* Neque enim dubi- 
tabam,” says he, ‘* guodcunque esset quod futerentur, pervicaciam 
certe et INFLEXIBILEM OBSTINATIONEM DEBERE PUNIRE.”’ Much 
has been said of the tolerating genius of Polytheism, and all the 
world knows, that both Hume and Gibbon have exhausted their 
ingenuity, in extenuating the horrible crimes perpetrated by the 
Idolators, against the meek and suffering Disciples of the Cross; 
but we appeal to every unprejudiced mind, if the spirit display- 
ed even by the philosophical Tacitus himself, throughout the 
whole ofthe chapter to which we have referred, be not of the most 
ferocious and persecuting character. The punishments inflicted, 
indeed, prove the cause from which the sprung. They do not 
betray the steady but severe policy of a great and enlightened 
people, but rather indicate the resentful barbarity of an Oriental 
despot tottering on his Musnud, if, indeed, any despot ever inflict- 
ed on his unhappy subjects such hideous tortures as those prac- 
tised by the Roman emperors against the primitive converts 
to the religion of Christ. 

Having said so much on this subject, we can hardly permit 
ourselves again to descend to matters of inferior interest and 
concernment. That our strictures, however, may not be sup- 
posed to be founded on passages too curiously culled “ to make 
a show,” we shall just once more turn up a volume at random. 
In p. 336, Vol. I. her Ladyship speaks of “Queen SuHesa,” 
and in p. 336, wefind *f Tue Canricxes or Jop”’ reckoned among 
the canonical books of the Old Testament. In p. 280, the con- 
cluding line of the first paragraph of * Paradise Lost,” 

And justify the ways of God to men, 

is ascribed to Pope; andin p. 152, Vol. If. Hannibal’s attack 
on the Romans at the lake Thrasymenus, (hodie Perugia,) is put 
down as one battle. while we are informed that another * fierce 
contest took place between the Carthagenians and the Roman 
forces” at Passignano. How will the reader be surprised to 
learn, that Passignano is on the borders of the lake Perugia, 
and was the identical scene of the memorable ambuscade and 
battle that broke the fine legions of the rash Flaminius, and shook 
the power of Rome! 

After the gross and almost incredible ignorance of history 
and general knowledge which we have so fully exemplified, it 
cannot be a matter of wonder that these volumes should set 
every rule of English composition at defiance. For a few 
glaring specimens of errors in language, for which the birch 
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would have been most mercilessly applied to a school-boy on 
the first form, we refer the reader to pp.......We select these 
from myriads of others. It is superfluous to point them out : 
every reader will discover them for him or herself.—In the 
course of our toilsome journey through the miserable trash 
indited by this woman, we have encountered the following out- 
landish words, all the legitimate offsprings (we beg pardon for 
employing such an anti-revolutionary word) of her Ladyship’s 
own cranium: ‘ Ultramontains,”—* Pact,”—* Corporators of 
times,’’—* Savagery,’”’—* Dominate,”—** CEconomies of exis- 
tence,’’—“ Protocanonic,’”’—‘“ Elementary explosion,’’—* Ac- 
trices,”—* Adhesion to a principle,”—* Fluttering infirmities,” 
(‘‘ fluttering,” active positum,)—* Ductile dullness meander- 
ing,’’—* the pis-aller of unappropriated royalties,”—* A church 
embroidered with scu!pture,””—* Dukery,’”’—“ Domesticity,”— 
** Caducity,”—* To hiccup away dominions,’”’—* Tuscisms,”— 
* Romanticism,”’—* Obscurantism,”—** Deserts dominated,”— 
‘“* Impudicity,’”’—* Lovemaking through philological varieties,” 
&c. &c. &c, 

5. Jacopinism. As Lady Morgan has appropriated this epi- 
thet to herself, we need have no hesitation or delicacy on the 
subject. She boasts of her imbecile hostility to the laws, reli- 
gion, and government, of her native country ; eulogises the revo- 
lutiouary spirit wherever it has shown itself, and with whatever 
crimes and atrocities it has been attended; lauds the upstart 
minions of the fallen military dynasty of France; abuses every 
thing high and pre-eminent in point of talent and rank in this 
country ; and absolutely glories in her “ Jacobinical Cranium! !” 
The following story we are convinced would hardly pass current 
in the purlieus of the Palais Royal. 

* Atlength, however, convinced by reiterated details that there 
was no feudality, no corvée, no gabelle, no convents, no stilettos, 
and no asylums; that nobles were obliged to pay their debts, and 
were not obliged to ask permission to go to Milan; and that 
nothing remained of the ancient institutions, but a heavy taxation, 
a military conscription, and a trammelled press—he invoked ever y 
Saint in the Calendar to witness his astonishment and indignation; 
and called upon ‘ his bosom’s counsellor, his better self,’ Cerutti, 
to know what was to be done, how the fragments of the ancient 
structure were to be collected, how put together, and by whom. 
Cerutti laughed at the royal consternation ; and told the King 
that for about sixpence of Piedmontese money, he would build up 
the ancient government di bel nuovo. The sixpence advanced, 
the old minister hobbled off, and in less than an hour returned 
with a court-caleudar, or red-book, for the year 1790. ‘ ‘There, 
Sire,’ said he, ‘is your government already made. Replace all 
the persons you find here, who are still living, and fill up the 
vacancies ; and then for the price of this book, found on a stall 
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near your Majesty’s palace, you have your government re-esta- 
blished without trouble.’ The King was enchanted ; the active 
ministry of the previous regime were immediately banished ; and 
in a few days little remained of the former system, but the abuses 
which it suited the new order of things to retain. The convents 
were restored : the streets filled with monks, processions, and sol- 
diers; churches and forts, shrines and garrisons, rose in every 
quarter ; the Code Napoleon was set aside ; the line of distinction 
between the nobility and the people was more strongly drawn 
than ever; the Queen again let the opera-boxes according to the 
due number of quarterings ; and the King declared in the midst 
of a full court, upon being told that the King of Bavaria was a 
liberal, and that the King of Prussia had promised his people a 
constitution, ‘ Jo sole sono veramente re.’ p. 55, Vol. I. 

For farther examples, see pp. 30, 31, 216, and 235, of Vol. I. 
and Vol. li. passim. This book of Miladi’s will, we have no 
doubt, become 2 6:6Ae; of the Radical Reformers. 

With respect to our next example, we have only to say, that if 
there be a human being who will believe it on the dictum of this 
author, we wish her Ladyship all the comfort which she can pos- 
sibly derive from such easy faith. 

*¢ A Madonna was made to perform a miracle, to raise the po- 
pulace against what was called the revolutionary party : the most 
ferocious of the ignorant population mounted a leaden Madonna 
in their hats, seized arms, and, drunk with wine and fanatism, 

roceeded with most sanguinary designs to Florence. Their 
leader was Mr. Windham, the British minister: he rode at the 
head of this infuriate mob, his frail but beautiful mistress on his 
right, (dressed and mounted as an Amazon 3) on his lefta Monk, 
with the crucifix in one hand and a pistol in the other. Country- 
men of Milton, of Newton, and of Locke, itis thus your glorious 
name and honourable wealth have been prostituted at various 
epochs to aid the cause of oppression and of bigotry!” p. 85, 
Vol. II. 

“T regret,” says Lady Morgan, p. 147 of the same volume, 
that a “ name so respectable should be found in these pages coup- 
led with transactions of so dark a character.” We have no such 
feeling. The greatest libel which Lady M. can write against a 
public character is to praise him. It will be recollected, how- 
ever, that this woman pledged herself at the outset to “‘ detadl only 
facts backed beyond the possibility of dispute by the authority of 
contemporary testimonies.”? We are now enabled to ascertain 
what these ‘ contemporary testimonies” mean, as we are assured 
that the “ facts” were ‘subjects of common conversation in Flo- 
rence!” So a serious and criminal accusation is preferred against 
an able and upright diplomatist, merely becau-e such was the 
tittle-tattle and gossip of the Bonapartists at Fiorence!! A little 
farther on, too, she tells a libel!uus story, which we scorn to repeat, 
on “the authority of the contemporary testimonies” of a Princess 
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P ****, which being interpreted, means nobody at all, for the 
thing is a physical impossibility.—Lady Morgan would persuade 
us that the Countess of Albany was the wife, and not the harlot, of 
Victor Alfieri, merely because this poetical mad-cap thought fit, 
in one of his wild humours, to honour her with the epithets of Ja 
donna mia. The reason of this assertion of a falsehood, which 
every one knew to be such, was, that this adulteress, on one oc- 
casion, deigned to converse with Miladi from her box at the 
opera, and “ to talk of Alfiert.”” an honour, which she could not 
do less than endeavour to repay by a paltry and mendacious 
attempt to whitewash a strumpet who had dishonoured the Jast 
branch of the royal House of Stuart. It is universally known in 
Italy, as Dr. Moore has long ago informed us, that Alfieri’s con- 
nection with the Countess of Albany, was just of that simple and 
convenient sort which generally obtains in the land of Cicisbeos, 
and Cavalieri Serventi. We may, therefore, dismiss this Forna- 
rina, as Lady Morgan, but for the words of condescension at the 
opera, would have called her, with the slender ceremony, which 
our country accords to ladies of her caste. Lady Morgan farther 
tells us, for she is determined to make a case, that the husband was 
“brutal.” Certainly a husband that refuses to pander to the 
libidinous propensities of his faithful wife, deserves to be pilloried 
as * brutal.”” When a husband has once been injured, he is sure 
to be abused by all women of loose morals ! 

We musi now take our leave of this NorLazoMAHUITZTESPIX- 
caTzin of female authors. We had a great deal more to say, 
but we have already far transgressed our limits. We meant to 
conclude with a word of friendly admonition, but we were satis- 
fied that her ladyship is so deeply inoculated with the dreadful 
virus of infidelity and Jacobinism, that nothing which we could 
say or urge could be expected to make the leastimpression. We 
do, nowever, deplore the monstrous perversion of her talents and 
industry jor whicb she has to answer; and we cannot but feel 
ashamed of her impudent dogmatism when she faces out the most 
marked aberratious from fact. With all the self-satisfied assu- 
rance of the most complete vanity, she tells us that Hannibal, 
according to Livy, crossed the Alps by Mount Cenis, whereas 
every body knows that the Prince of Roman historians has made 
the Carthagenian Hero to pass by Mount Genévre, or the Alpis 
Cottia. ‘his is one of a thousand similar examples, in which 
the simple and notorious truth is sacrificed with a wantonness of 
dogmatism, that admits of no parallel. In her historical pretixes, 
too, she is continually trespassing in the same way, and labour- 


ing, with a perverted industry, to accommodate facts to her own 


particular opinions. We hope we have been able to convince her 
that the public are not to be easily imposed on, and that there 
still are to be found some individuals in this age, whatever the 
laudatores temporis acti may say to the contrary, who love good 
taste, and cherish a regard for truth and virtue, and who, while 
they ‘ fear God,’ are not ashamed to ‘honour the King.’ _ 
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3. [British Critic—August, 1821.] 

It is a sight right pleasant to behold, when man and wife dif- 
fer very much from cat and dog: when the opposite elements 
of male and female disposition are so equably intermingled, 
that the matrimonial animal, which is the produce of the two, 
seems to possess more of individuality than of composition. 
Now, if we may hazard a judgment from the volumes before us, 
no former pair on literary record, ever enjoyed more of this 





and his conjugal yoke-fellow. Sympathetic in feeling, gifted 
alike in understanding, identified in will, and homophonous in 
expression, their tastes, principles and knowledge seem blended 
in the beautiful accord of intellectual hermaphroditism. - So 
that although the book which they have engendered, reminds 
us not a little of that portentous monster which may be des- 
cribed, in language approaching to the Homeric, without re- 
ference to its midriff, to be 


mecobey avnp, oriBev ds yuvn, 


yet whether the preux Chevalier himself, 
“the wandering Knight, 
Hight of the burning pestle,”’ 

disserts gravely, by especial desire of his less severe spouse, on 
“‘ Law, Statistics, Literary Disputes, or the State of Medicine ;’’ 
or the “ Lovely Ladie,” who “ rides him faire beside,” in more 
easy and familiar discourse rings the changes on Arts, Poetry, 
Politics, Religion, Dress, Scandal, Morals and Metaphysics, 
the lack of the associate who reposes is felt by the reader in 
neither case. For, like the twin brothers who sprang from 
the Mythological Poultry-yard, though each of them by turns 
retires below ground, the constellation which they illuminate, 
notwithstanding their alternate secession, continues to shine 
steadily, with undiminished brightness. 

Without seeking then to appropriate to either that degree of 
praise which, in our consciences we honestly believe, apper- 
tains in nearly equal portions to both, we hold ourselves enti- 
tled to consider this work, though by an act of gallant courtesy 
itis published under a single name, as containing the joint 
creed of these two eminent philosophists. 

The faithful portraiture of the mind of a great man, and of a 
great woman also, when sketched by themselves, is worth all 
they can say about other people. It is this which gives their 
immortality to such words of Socrates as Plato has inserted in 
his Dialogues; which by a thousand incidental touches re- 


* No Englishman likes to be mistaken for an American. Every American 
is proud of being mistaken for an Englishman. We need not inquire how far 
the worthy Baronet, who genuinely writes himself Six Charles, is pleased 
with the Perkin Knight, who affects so to write himself at the expense of his 
proto-Baptismal name. 


Vor. IV. Q7 


happy androgynous organization than Sir Thomas* C, Morgan, - 
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specting self, heightens the interest of so many passages in Mil- 
ton; which keeps the ear suspended on Lord Erskine’s ora- 
tory ; which compels maiden ladies to read Don Juan in spite 
of their blushes ; and which secures extensive circulation to last 
dying speeches at the gallows. It is this which we shall at- 
tempt to collect from Lady Morgan’s work ; and we know not 
how we Can better aid the progress of illumination, the downfal 
of political and superstitious despotism, the prepagation of ille- 
gitimacy, (for which the Lady seems particularly anxious,) the 
march of reason, the cause of civil and religious liberty all over 
the world, or the countless other similar benefits which her pen 
seeks to render to mankind. Our Review, therefore, will be 
rather synthetic than analytic. We shall put together a mosaic 
work of dogmas, which otherwise must be sought for in detached 
portions ; and rejecting all superfluous ornament, al! the ara- 
besque of anecdote on the best authority, piquant bon-mot, pn- 
vate memoir, confidential disclosure, and rhetorical flourish, we 
shall endeavour to embody a valuable corpus of scund and so- 
lemn OPINION. 

At Florence * the ministerial doors of embassy flew open to 
guests, whose known political opinions elsewhere would have 
barred their entrance.” Sir Thomas frequently enjoyed the 
choice society of spirits, professionally or constiiutional!y con- 

enial to his own; for he informs us, that the apothecaries in 
the north of Italy have their medical “ attainment mixed with 
no inconsiderable portion of philosophy and general informa- 
tion.” One gentleman, indeed, at Naples, must particularly 
have delighted him, as the writer of an interesting work of 
‘some apparent and perhaps real paradox :” it is an Essay on 
the inutility of History. - This excellent Signor has also “ made 
himself acquainted with the leading facts of physiology, asa 
means of studying to greater advantage the moral and social 
nature of the species, and for ascertaining the physical basis of 
those abstract notions which have most divided philosophers.” 
(Vol. |. p. 333.)—In other words, we suppose, he is employed 
in the grand work of infidelity, and engaged like the ingenious 


author of “ Sketches of the Philosophy of Life,” in proving that 


man has no more than a “ theological soul.” We trust that he 
will labour with equal success, and acquire as much praise and 


profit. 





4. [The Quarterly Review has just added its strictures upon 
Lady Morgan, which appear to complete the justification of all 
that she says of her ministerial reviewers. } 


[Quarterly Review—October, 1821. ] 


Ir may be expected that we should say something of this book, 
-—-we shall take the liberty of explaining why we shall say very 
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little. When eriticism partakes of the nature of punishment, (as 
criticism on such a work as this would do,) it should be limited, 
as other punishments ought to be, to one of three objects—- the 
reformation of the offender—the deterring others from offending 
—or, the correction of mischief caused by the offence. Now al- 
though Lady Morgan’s ‘ Italy’ is a series of offences against good 
morals, good politics, good sense, and good taste, we do not think 
that her arraignment would conduce to any of the three objects 
to which we have just limited the propriety of a penal visitation. 

In the first place, we are convinced that this woman is utterly 
incorrigible ; secondly, we hope that her indelicacy, ignorance, 
vanity, and malignity, are wzmitable, and that, therefore, her 
exainple is very little dangerous—and thirdly, though every page 
teems with errors of all kinds, from the most disgusting down to 
the mos: ludicrous, they are smothered in such Beeotian dulness, 
that they can do no harm. Extracts could afford no idea of the 
general and homogeneous stupidity which pervades the work ; 
and if our review should happen to give any interest to the sub- 
ject, we should be liable to the double charge of deceiving our 
friends and puffing Lady Morgan. We therefore decline ‘ draw- 
ing her frailties from their dread abode.’ Buried in the lead of 
her ponderous quartos, the corruption is inoflensive—any exami- 
nation would only serve to let the effluvia escape, and in some 
degree endanger the public health. 

We, indeed, have been obliged to labour through these tomes, 
because our duty imposes that task upon us: but we have not 
heard of any voluntary reader who has been able to contend 
against the narcotic influence of her prating, prosing, and pla- 
_ giarism, and get through even the first volume—This, however, 

is not the only criterion we can adduce that the work, notwith- 
standing the obstetric skill of Sir Charles Morgan, (who, we be- 
lieve, is a man-midwife,) ‘ dropt_all but still-born from the press :’ 
we have another, less liable to the suspicion of partiality than 
any opinion of our’s; we mean the advertisements of her own 
publishers : and worthless as the occasion is, we think that the 
exposure of the system of puffing in a case so flagrant as this, 
may not be unamusing, or unimportant to the real dignity of 
criticism. 

Our readers—who are also, we presume, readers of newspapers 
—must remember that it is at least a year since ‘ Lady Morgan’s 
Italy’ was formally advertised—we even suspect that the intended 
publication of the Travels was announced before the journey 
itself was begun—and that the price of the embryo MS. paid the 
expenses of the travellers. 

* * * * * * # * ~ * 

Just as this sheet was going to the press, we received the puff 
final—the forlorn hope of puffing, in a ‘ ietter from Lady Morgan 
to her Reviewers.’ We shall make but two remarks on it ; first, 
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that it is as dull (we had almost said as unintelligible) as the 
great work itself, and as clumsy as the series of shifts which we 
have already exposed : and secondly, that we find Lady Morgan 
adopts the argumentum 4 crumend, of which even we supposed 
she would be ashamed ;—for, says this disinterested philosopher 
and logical reasoner, ‘the price given for my last venture from 
Italy is the best answer to those who endeavoured to undervalue 
the cargo.” No doubt Lady Morgan thinks this proof very 
satisfactory ; but what is itto the publisher, who paid for the 
work before it was written, or to the public, who will not buy it? 





Arr. IV. The Life of Wesley ; and the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism. By Rosert Soutuey, Esq. Poet-Laureate, &c. 
8vo. 2 vols. 1/, 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 


[ Monthly Review—September, 1821. ] 


Attnoucu Mr. Southey seems of late to be very wilfully in- 
curring the danger of being called a book-maker, and though 
the life of John Wesley is no new topic, it was to be expected 
that the extraordinary character of the subject, and the cele- 
brity of the biographer, would secure a favourable reception 
for these volumes. They certainly form, on the whole, a ver 
judicious compilation ; and they include, in addition to the 
Wesleyan details, a complete account of the life of Whitefield, 
with sketches sufficiently extensive of the characters and exer- 
tions of the principal Methodist leaders, as well Calvinistic as 
Wesleyan, who have since appeared. Excepting that Mr. 
Southey seems to have a bias in favour of his hero’s family, that 
he gives Mr. Wesley’s mother more credit for sound judgment 
than her conduct can justify, that he attributes to Wesley him- 
self more consistency and sincerity of heart than we can disco- 
ver to have belonged to him habitually, and that he has per- 
haps even too mean an opinion of Whitetield’s sense, the work 
before us strikes us as being remarkably impartial. 

We have on former occasions adverted to the principal facts 
of Mr. Wesley’s birth and life, and particularly to the circum- 
stances of the early development of his extraordinary charac- 
ter, during his residence both at Oxford and in America. Soon 
after his arrival there, he gave the strongest indications of a 
perverse and intolerant spit. He despised human learning 
too much to study any new languages, though with his English 
he could be of no service to the Choctaws :--he would baptize 
no children without immersion :—he would not admit persons 
as sponsors who had not communicated ;—and he would neither 
receive Dissenters at the communion without their being re- 
baptized, nor read the burial-service over them under any cir- 
cumstances. As soon as he was in a theatre where he could 
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act without restraint from a superior, he displayed in their na- 
tive ugliness that love of power, and that spiritual pride, which 
under various disguises were his ruling passions through life. 
Where, according to the rubrics of the Church of England, 
though contrary to its practice, or where by a strained inter- 
pretation of those rubrics, he could domineer over the con- 
sciences of others under the pretext of clerical discipline, this 
he did; and, with the spirit of a Becket, he gloried in his own 
austerities, in bigotry, and in persecution. In the midst of his 
intolerance, however, his pride was humbled by a love-adven- 
ture, the details of which we do not deem it necessary to reca- 
pitulate ; but we cannot help observing that the particulars are 
in the highest degree discreditable to Mr. Wesley’s memory as 
a man of sincerity, or propriety, or humanity. 

The review which Mr. Wesley took of the progress of his 
own religious life, during his voyage home from America, shows 
that his enthusiasm had been materially tamed, and we observe 
much sobriety and discretion in the remarks which it contains : 

‘« For many years,” says he, ‘‘ I have been tossed about by 
various winds of doctrine. lasked long ago, ‘ What must I do 
to be saved”? The Scripture answered, Keep the command- 
ments, believe, hope, love.—I was early warned against laying, 
as the Papists do, too much stress on outward works, or ona 
faith without works, which as it does not include, so it will ne- 
ver lead to true hope or charity. Noram I sensible that to this 
hour I have laid too much stress on either. But I fell among 
some Lutheran and Calvinist authors, who magnified faith to 
such an amazing size, that it hid all the rest of the command- 


ments. I did not then see that this was the natural effect of 


their overgrown fear of popery, being so terrified with the cry 
of merit and good works, that they plunged at once into the 
other e:.treme ; in this labyrinth | was utterly lost, not being 
able to find out what the error was, nor yet to reconcile this 
uncouth hypothesis either with Scripture or common sense. 
The English writers, such as Bishop Beveridge, Bishop Taylor, 
and Mr. Nelson, a little relieved me from these well-meaning, 
wrong-headed Germans. Only when they interpreted Scrip- 
ture in different ways, I was often much at a loss. * * * I grew 
acquainted with the mystic writers, whose noble descriptions 
of union with God and internal religion made every thing else 
appear mean, flat, and insipid. But in truth, they made good 
works appear so too; yea, and faith itself, and what not? They 
gave me an entire new view of religion, nothing like any | had 
before. But, alas! it was nothing like that religion which 
Christ and his apostles loved and taught. I had a plenary dis- 
pensation froin all the commands of God; the form was thus : 
Love is all; all the commands beside are only means of love : 
you must choose those which you feel are means to you, and use 
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them as long as they are so. Thus were all the bands burst-at 
once ; and though I[ could never fully come into this, nor con- 
tentedly omt what God enjoined, yet, I know not how, I fluc- 
tuated between obedience and disobedience. I had no heart, 
no Vigour, no zeal in obeying, continually doubting whether | 
was right or wrong, and never out of perplexities and entan- 
glements. Nor can I at this hour give a distinct account, how 
or when I came a little back toward the right way; only my 
present sense is this, all the other enemies of Christianity are 
triflers, the mystics are the most dangerous ; they stab it in the 
vitals, and its most serious professors are most likely to fall by 
them.” ’ 

On his return, he seems to have entered on the closest inti- 
macy with the Moravian brethren in London, and his reason 
appears to have been speedily sunken in the deepest gulfs of 
mysticism. He wrote a curious letter to William Law, and re- 
ceived from him a judicious and friendly answer: but his deli- 
rium did not attain its acme till] Wednesday the 24th of May in 
that year, (1738,) when he went to a society in Aldersgate- 
Street, where one of the assembly was reading Luther’s pre- 
face to the Epistle to the Romans. 

‘* Here about a quarter before nine,” says Wesley, ‘* while he 
was describing the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed; I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation: and an assurance was 
given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from the law of sin and death. 1 began to pray with all my 
might for those who had in a more especial manner despitefully 
used me and persecuted me. I then testified openly to all there 
what I now first felt in my heart.” ’ 

This assurance, which Wesley so received, Ied him to the 
greatest extravagancies. In the following year, commenced those 
strange fits, those “ wrestlings with God,” and “ dislodgments of 
the evil one,” which, after the manner of the French prophets, 
Wesley was able to excite in his congregations. ‘They appear 
in some cases to have been the result of sensibility highly exci- 
ted; in others, a sort of epileptic affection; in some, an hysteri- 
cal disorder, highly infectious from sympathy; and in many ca- 
ses they were the offspring of hypocrisy, and intended merely to 
create attention. Some, which were effected afterward by Wes- 
ley’s followers, bear strong marks of a conspiracy between the 
preacher and the exhibitors. The injury which must be done to 
any person’s senses by constantly aspiring and gasping for a visi- 
tation of grace, which was not to be procured by any good works 
or rational exertions, but was to be a sudden influx from ‘ the 
pure love of the babe Jesus,” might account for a great portion 
of these fancies: but a fervid or disordered imagination does not, 
except at the outset of these vagaries, seem to have had so much 
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agency in producing these effects as a certain craft and subtilty 
which makes men fond of being parties in wonder-working, and 
in imposing on the credulity of their neighbours. We omit ma- 
ny instances, but cannot refrain from giving at large an extract 
from a letter of Mr. Cennick, at that time a very favoured pupil 
of Mr. Wesley, which contains the theory as well as the praxis of 
this system. He appears to have been enlarging on the subject 
of eternal punishment, urged probably with a little vehement 
6 application” (as it is called } to some of his audience; and the 
experiment being tried on minds grossly rude and uneducated, 
and therefore susceptible of the strongest impressions when once 
roused, seems to have succeeded for the operator to his heart’s 
content. In this case, we see no reason to doubt that the con- 
vulsions of the initiates were quite as natural and genuine as the 
friendly zeal of the mystagogue who excited them: 

‘ Far be it from me,” says he, “ to attribute the convictions 
of sin (the work of the Holy Ghost) to Beelzebub! No; neither 
doI say that those strong wrestlings are of God only. { thought, 
you had understood my opinion better, touching this matter. 1 
believe, that before a soul is converted to God, the spirit of re- 
bellion is in every One that is born into the world; and while Sa- 
tan armed keepeth his hold, the man enjoys a kind of peace; 
mean time, the Holy Ghost is offering a better peace, according 
to that Scripture, ‘ Behold I stand at the door and knock,’ &c. 
Now, after the word of the Most High has touched the heart, I 
think the serpent is seeking to root it up, or choke the seed ; but 
as the Spirit of God has gained entrance, he rageth with all his 
might; and as far as he hath power, troubleth the soul with the 
justice of God, with fear of having passed the day of grace, or 
having sinned too greatly to be forgiven, in order to make them 
despair. Hence ariseth a fierce combat in the inward parts, so 
that the weaker part of man, the body, is overcome, and those 
cries and convulsions follow. 

‘“ Qn Monday evening, I was preaching at the school on the 
forgiveness of sins, when two persons, who, the night before, had 
laughed at others, cried out with a loud and bitter cry. So did 
mauy more ipa little time. Indeed, it seemed that the Devil and 
much of the powers of darkness, were come among us. My 
mouth was stopped, and my ears heard scarce any thing, but such 
terrifying cries, as would have made any one’s knees tremble! 
Only judge. it was pitch dark ; it rained much; and the wind 
blew vehemently. Large flashes of lightning, aad loud claps of 
thunder, mixt with the screams of frightened parents and the ex- 
clamations of nine distressed souls! ‘(he hurry and confusion 
caused hereby cannot be expressed. ‘The whole place seemed to 
me to resemble nothing but the habitation of apostate spirits ; 
Many raving up and dows, erying, § the Devil will have me! 1 
am his servant; | am dammed !’—* My sins can never be par- 
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doned! I am gone, gone forever!’ A young man (in such horrors, 
that seven or eight could not hold him) still roared like a dragon, 
‘ Ten thousand devils, millions, millions of devils are about me!’ 
This continued three hours. One cried out, ‘ That fearful thun- 
der is raised by the Devil: in this storm he will bear me to hell!” 
O what a power reigned amongst us! Some cried out, with a 
hollow voice, ‘ Mr. Cennick! Bring Mr. Cennick! I came to 
all that desired me. ‘They then spurned with all their strength, 
grinding their teeth, and expressing all the fury that heart can 
conceive. Indeed, their starting eyes and swelled faces, so ama- 
zed others, that they cried out almost as loud as they who were 
tormented. I have visited several since, who told me their senses 
were taken away; but when | drew near, they said they felt fresh 
rage, longing to tear me to pieces! I never saw the like, nor even 
the shadow of it before! Yet, | can say, I was not in the least 
afraid, as | knew God was on our side.”’’ 

Wesley’s younger brother, Charles, was not so much the dupe 
to these strange conflicts between evil and gracious spirits as John 
either was or affected to be. He (Charles) left one or two of 
these demoniacs to recover at leisure, without observing their 
antics; and others he ordered to be taken out quietly to the door 
of the conventicle, where they soon came to the use of their limbs. 
‘The great feat, however, about this period, was the conversion 
of Wesley’s mother, and her new birth at the age of seventy 
years. Wesley rejoiced exceedingly, and, as we cannot compli- 
ment his good sense on the occasion, we are bound to impute his 
extasies to filial devotion—He soon found that, as long as he 
acted in concert with the body of Moravians, he had only a sin- 
gle voice against many. ‘lheir notions were of a calmer nature 
than these fits which he had latterly encouraged among his disci- 
ples: some of their quietism Ae could not understand; and they 
were equally perplexed with some of Ais conundrums. They held 
that all works before the true spirit came were sinful in their na- 
ture; and he also held that “ no good works could be done be- 
fore justification; none, which have not in them the nature of 
sin.” ‘These two doctrines were understood by themselves to be 
quite different, though it is hard to conceive in what besides mere 
words the difference can exist: for both doctrines sound equally 
mystical, unintelligible, and absurd. Wesley. however, had ano- 
ther speculation, which did not agree with their experience. He 
conceived that, after an assurance, and when the new creature 
was put on, the old man was annihilated; while they thought 
that, till the hour of death, some little touch of frailty would still 
remain in buman nature. On these pretexts, Wesley separated 
himself from a community which was already provided with a 
president and with elders. At first, a truce prevailed between them; 
some negotiations were made for coalescing again; and two 
crave elders, Boehler and Spangenberg, had a conference with 
him, and solemnly argued some of the points of difference: 
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¢<¢ The moment we are justified,” said they, ** a new creature 
is put into us. But notwithstanding, the old creature, or the old 
man, remains in us, till the day of our death ; aud in this old man 
there remains an old heart, corrupt and abominable: for inward 
corruption remains in the soul, as long as the soul remains in the 
body. But the heart which is in the new man is clean. And the 
new man is stronger thau the old; so that though corruption con- 
tinually strives, yet. while we look to Christ, it cannot prevail.”— 
Wesley asked him if there was an old man in him: “ Yes.” he 
replied ‘‘ and will be as long as I live.” —*‘ Is there then corrup- 
tion in your heart?’’ said Wesley.—Spangenberg made answer, 
‘In the heart of my old man there is, but not in the heart of my 
new man;”’ and this, he said, was confirmed, not by his own ex- 

erience only, but by that of all the Moravian church. Some of 
Wesley's disciples, women as well as men, who were present at 
this conference, bore their testimony to the possibility of attaining 
that Christian perfection which was at this time Wesley’s favour- 
ite tenet, and which was so flattering to the pride of his followers. 
But Spangenberg answered this with great truth, as well as great 
emotion, and the old man’s hand trembled as he spake: “ You 
all deceive your own souls! There is no higher state than that J 
have described. You are in avery dangerous error. You know 
not your own hearts. You fancy your corruptions are taken away, 
whereas they are only covered.”’ ’ 

The breach, however, was irreparable; and, though Count 
Zinzendorfi himself afterward came over, and conversed with 
Wesley, he seems only to have made matters worse. It could be 
of no great service, indeed, to discuss the ostensible grounds of 
the separation, while the real causes, of a less spiritual nature, 
remained unchanged.—Disunion now led to controversy, and 
controversy ended in rancorous and malignant hostility. The 
vilest personalities and the most scurrilous defamation were used 
by both parties ; and it cannot be denied that, in all the tactics of 
such warfare, in the management of dark hints, in the adoption 
of inveterate slanders, and in direct virulent invective, our coun- 
tryman showed himself at least a match for his adversaries. 

Not long afterward, Wesley had to encounter another and 
much more serious separation, viz. from his great coadjutor 
Whitefield, in consequence of the latter taking up the doctrines of 
election and reprobation with great warmth, while Wesley with 
equal zeal opposed them. Whitefield was a sincere and genu- 
ine bigot:—his soul panted for martyrdom :—he despised all 
temporizing, and had no notion of policy or any worldly views. 
On ignorant and uncultivated minds, his constitutional fervour 
wrought astonishing effects ; and the good which he accomplished, 
in reforming persons of the most savage and abject character, 
and awakening them from the grossest intemperance and sensu- 
ality toa sense of the benefits of religion and orderly life, was 
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in proportion to his undaunted courage and his unabating zeal. 
His sincerity, indeed, gave him that energy of manner, that native 
ard hearty eloquence, which nothing but sincerity can impart. 
The miners in Kingswood, the salt-worke:s in Scotland, our 
colonists in America, and the savage clans in their deserts, listen- 
ed to his accents as to these of a man inspired by God; they 
bore witness to the simplicity, the self-denial, and the austerity 
of a saint; and they seemed to recognize the enthusiasm of a 
prophet, together with the unwearied perseverance of a primitive 
apostle. All methods of address and insinuation were foreign to 
his nature, for he rejected them as unbecoming the character of 
an ambassador from Heaven. His supplications sounded like 
the intercession of some kindred and guardian spirit, and his 
denunciations pealed along like the thunders of an offended 
and avenging deity. A disposition in a considerable degree 
morbid, and a spirit which found something congenial to its own 
mysterious darkness and volcanic impulses in such speculations, 
combined with early impressions and a particular course of read- 
ing into which he fell while he was in America, occasioned him 
to contemplate with peculiar delight those awful and tremendous 
attributes with which the Supreme Being is invested as the dis- 
penser of justice. ‘lat turn of mind, indeed, which delights in 
sublime and appalling images, which is always tending to the 
extravagant, and which sympathizes in the faith of St. Austin 
when he cried out that its impossibility rendered a matter credi- 
ble, was a remarkable ingredient in the character of Whitefield. 
Men of a humane nature, if they find themselves embarrassed 
with the subtilties in which the logomachy about necessity and 
free will is involved, feel disposed to embrace at the same time, 
after the example of the benevolent Hartley, the consolatory 
opinion that all persons will eventually partake of the favou of 
the Supreme Being ; for they cannot at once conceive that man’s 
conduct is inevitable, and that God is implacable. Whitefield, 
however, not only believed the doctrine of reprobation, but con- 
sidered it as criminal in him to disguise or modify his opinion on 
so vital and essential a point of Christian faith, either in deference 
Gr in accommodation to any living being. He wrote several 
Jetters to Wesley on the subject before, and during his voyage on 
his return from America. In some moments, his respect and 
aff-ction for his correspondent seemed to predominate: but at 
othiers his zeal for what he regarded as God’s word was irresisti- 
ble, and he thought that he could explain to Wesley why God 
had allowed him to be so long in error on that subject. His let- 
ters, however, are not very argumentative ; nor, to say the truth, 
was reasoning at any time his forte. However, before Whitefield’s 
return, Wesley had declared open war with Cennick on this very 
ubject, and cut off all intercourse. He had also published a 
>cimou on the doctrine of universal redemption, on which Bar- 
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row had long before exhausted every argument that can be ad- 
vanced, in four incomparable discourses. Barrow’s eloquence is 
like manna dropped from Heaven, at once exquisite and nutri- 
tious ; while Wesley’s effusions have fittle of the inspiration of his 
mighty precursor, and exhibit a melancholy of madness which is 
entirely his own. ‘They are like the ravings of some Sibyl, 
jealous of the sorceries and more prevailing spells of a rival 
prophetess ; or the commination of some pontifical hierophant of 
antiquity against any intruders within his own peculiar circle of 
demonology.— This sermon was deemed, more than any thing else, 
the cause of ihe irreparable breach between Wesley and White- 
field ; we extract a part of it as given by Mr. Southey : 

«Call it by whatever name you please, Election, Preterition, 
Predestination, or Reprohation, it comes to the same thing. The 
sense is plainly this: by virtue of an eternal, unchangeable, irre- 
sistible decree of God, one part of mankind are infallibly saved, 
and the rest infallibly damned; it being impossible that any of the 
former sliould be damned, or that any of the latter shouldbe saved.” 
He proceeded to show, that it made all preaching vain, as need- 
less to the elect, and useless to the reprobate; and, therefore, that 
it could not be a doctrine of God, because it makes void Is ordi- 
nance : that it tended to produce spiritual pride in some, absolute 
despair in others, and to destroy our zeal for good works: that it 
made Revelation contradictory and useless; and that it was full 
of blasphemy—* of such blasphemy,” said he, “as I should 
dread to mention, but that the honour of our gracious God, and 
the cause of truth, will not suffer me to be silent. In the cause of 
God,” he pursues, “ and from a sincere concern for the glory of 
his great name, [ will mention a few of the horrible blasphemies 
contained in this horrible doctrine. * * * It destroys all his attri- 
butes at once: it overturns both his justice, mercy, and truth. 
Yes, it represents the Most Hely God as worse than the devil ; 
as more false, more cruel, and more unjust. More false, because 
the devil, liar as he is, hath never said he willeth all mankind to 
be saved : more unjust, because the devil cannot, if he would, be 
guilty of such injustice as you ascribe to God, when you say, 
that God condemned millions of souls to everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels, for continuing in sin, which, for 
want of that grace he will not give them, they cannot avoid : and 
more cruel, because that unhappy spirit ‘ seeketh rest, and findeth 
none,’ so that his own restless misery is a kind of temptation to 
him to tempt others. But God ‘resteth in his high and holy 
place ;’ so that to suppose him out of his mere motion, of his 
pure will and pleasure, happy as he is, to doom his creatures, 
Whether they will or not, to endless misery, is to impute such 
cruelty to him, as we cannot impute even to the great enemy of 
God and man. Itis to represent the Most High God (he that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear ') as more cruel, false, aud unjust 
than the devil! 
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‘« This is the blasphemy clearly contained in the horrible 
decree of Predestination. And here I fix my foot. On this | 
join issue with every asserter of it. You represent God as worse 
than the devil; more false, more cruel, more unjust. But you 
say, you wi!l prove it by Scripture. Hold! What will you prove 
by Scripture! that God is worse than the devil? It cannot be. 
Whatever that Scripture proves, it never proves this : whatever be 
its true meaning, it cannot mean this. Do you ask what is its 
true meaning then? If | say, 1 know not, you have gained no- 
thing ; for there are many Scriptures, the true sense whereof nei- 
ther younor I shall know, tilldeath is swallowed up in victory. But 
this I know, better it were to say it had no sense at all, than to 
say it had such a sense as this. It cannot mean, whatever it 
mean beside, that the God of truth is a liar. Let it mean what it 
will, it cannot mean that the Judge of all the world is unjust. No 
Scripture can mean that God is notlove, or that his mercy is not 
over all his works: that is, whatever itprove beside, no Scripture 
can prove predestination. This is the blasphemy for which | 
abhor the doctrine of Predestination ; a doctrine, upon the sup- 
position of which. if one could possibly suppose it for a moment, 
call it election, reprobation, or wha: you please, (for all comes to 
the same thing,) one might say to our adversary the devil, * ‘Thou 
fool, why dost thou roar about any longer? Thy lying in wait 
for souls is as needless and useless as our preaching. Hearest 
thou not, that God hath taken thy work out of thy hands, and 
that he doth it more effectually ? ‘Thou, with all thy principalities 
and powers, canst only so assault that we may resist thee ; but he 
can irresistibly destroy both body and soul in hell! Thou canst 
only entice; but his unchangeable decree to leave thousands of 
souls in death, compels them to continue in sin, till they drop 
into everlasting burnings. ‘Thou temptest; he forceth us to be 
damned, for we cannot resist his will. Thou fool! why gues 
thou about any longer, seeking whom thou mayest devour? 
Hearest thou not that God is the devouring lion, the destroyer of 
souls, the murderer of men? Moloch caused only children to pass 
through the fire, and that fire was soon quenched ; or, the corrup- 
tible body being consumed, its torments were at an end ; but God, 
thou art told, by his eternal decree, fixed before they had done 
good or evil, causes not only children of a span long, but the 
parents also, to pass through the fire of hell ; that fire which never 
shall be quenched: and the body which is cast thereinto, being 
now incorruptible and immortal, will be ever consuming and 
never consumed ; but the smoke of their torment, because it is 
God’s good pleasure, ascendeth up for ever.’ 

** Oh, how would the enemy of God and man rejoice to hear 
these things were so ! How would he cry aloud. and spare not! 
Now would he lift up his voice, and say, To your tents, O Israel ! 
flee from the face of this God, or ye shall utterly perish. But 
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whither will ve flee? {nto heaven? He is there. Down to Hell ? 
He is there also. Ye cannot flee from an omnipresent, almighty 
tyrant. And whether ye flee or stay, I call heaven his throne, 
and earth his footstool, to witness against you: ye shall perish, 
ye shall die eternally ! Sing, O hell, and rejoice, ye that are under 
the earth! for God, even the mighty God, hath spoken, and de- 
voted to death thousands of souls, from the rising of the sun, 
vnto the going down thereof. Here, O death, is thy sting! They 
shall not, cannot escape, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it. tlere, QO grave, is thy victory! Nations yet unborn, ere 
they have done good or evil, are doomed never to see the light 
of i:fe, but thou shalt gnaw upon them for ever andever. Let all 
these morning stars sing together, who fell with Lucifer, son of 
the morning! Let all the sons of hell shout for joy ; for the de- 
cree is past, and who shall annul it ? 

‘* Yes! the decree is past; and so it was before the founda- 
tion of the world. But what decree? Even this: ‘I will set be- 
fore the sons of men life and death, blessing and cursing ;’ and 
‘the soul that chooseth life shall live, as the soul that chooseth 
death shall die.’ This decree, whereby whom God ‘ did foreknow 
he did predestipvate,’ was indeed from everlasting: this, whereby 
all who sufler Christ to make them alive, are ‘ elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God,’ now standeth fast, even as the 
moon, and the faithful witness in heaven; and when heaven and 
earth shall pass away, yet this shall not pass away, for it is as 
unchangeable and eternal as the being of God that gave it. 
This decree yields the strongest encouragement to abound in all 
good works, and in all holiness : and it is a well-spring of joy, 
of happiness also, to our great and endless comfort,’ ” &c. 

This is agood specimen of the terrible and A’schylean species 
of pulpit-eloquence ; and W:sley seems. in bis invocation of the 
infernal spirits, to have laid aside his own Belial mode of insinua- 
tion, in order to assume the Moloch fierceness of his adversary : 
making ali his antagonist’s own dread artillery to recoil on him- 
self.—W hitefield now feared much that Wesley was irreclaimable, 
but still expressed his persuasion that “ when Christ should come 
to judgment he should see dear Mr. Wesley convinced of elec- 
tion and everlasting love, and should behold him casting his 
crown down at the feet of the Lamb, and as it were filled with 
a holy blushing for opposing the Divine sovereignty in the man- 
ner he had done.” He also wrote an answer to this sermon, 
which was published and zealously circulated both in America 
and in England. He even had some interviews with Wesley 
after his return to England, but told him plainly that they 
preached two different gospels; aud from that time to the period 
of their death, each preached, and proclaimed, and thundered 
against the notions of the other, as pestilent heresies and doctrines 
damnatory. Whitefield died in the year 1770, in America. 
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Soon after his return to England in 1740, he had married ; and 
from 1748 till the year before his death, he had put himself in a 
great degree under the protection of that “ noble and elect lady” 
the Countess of Huntingdon. He had, indeed, before his mar- 
riage, proposed to another lady in America, but she was ‘ only 
in a seeking state.’ 

The following letter from Whitefield to the Countess gives a 
droll view of the early stage of that spiritual connection which 
afterward became so great: 

‘«« Ever since the reading your Ladyship’s condescending 
letter, my soul has been overpowered with his presence, who is 
allin all. When your Ladyship styled me your friend, I was 
amazed at your condescension ; but when [ thought that Jesus 
was my friend, it quite overcame me, and made me to lie prostrate 
before him, crying, Why me? why me? [just now rose from the 
ground, after praying the Lord of all lords to water your soul, 
honoured madam, every moment. As there seems to be a door 
opening for the nobility to hear the Gospel, 1 will defer my jour- 
ney, and, God willing, preach at your Ladyship’s. Oh, that 
God may be with me, and make me humble! | am ashamed to 
think your Ladyship will admit me under your roof; much more 
am I amazed that the Lord Jesus will make use of such a crea- 
ture as | am ;—quite astonished at your Ladyship’s condescen- 
sion, and the unmerited superabounding grace and goodness of 
Him who has loved me, and given Himself for me.” 

Wesley had a lenger existence allotted to him than Whitefield, 
for he lived till the year 1793, when he had attained the advan- 
ced age of ninety years. He continued from the time of his 
breach with Whitefield indefatigable in promulgating his own 
doctrines, and in establishing a regular discipline for his followers. 
from the germ of policy, one expedient sprang up after another, 
till the whole mass was matured, and expanded itself in an har- 
monious avid consistent system. At last, there were found to be 
circuits, and helpers, and local preachers, and leaders; and the 
pernicious assemblies of bands, and select bands, of watch-nights, 
and love-feasts, were fixed in their periods, and permanently 
instituted. According as his societies increased, he seems to 
have waxed strong in his own conceit, and a series of miracles is 
made to attest the truth of the doctrines which he taught. He 
travelled incessantly from one part of the kingdom to another, 
visiting both Scotland and Ireland ; and he sent his mis-ionaries 
forth into America and the West Indies. He even assumed epis- 
copal powers when the Americans were in want of persons regu- 
larly ordained, and consecrated and commissioned Dr, Coke as 
Bishop for those parts. When he married, his domestic duties 
occasioned no cessation of his public toils, for he journeyed and 
wandered about as before; and, when his wife quitted him in a 
fit of jealousy, he never gave himself the trouble of recalling her. 
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if any casualty befell any of his opponents, he considered it as 
a judgment of Heaven and a declaration of Providence in his 
favour ; or at least he endeavoured to turn the event to such an 
account in the opinion of others. By zeal, by a mixture of cre- 
dulity and imposture, by personal energy, and by great policy 
in selecting and arranging the labours of his preachers, this 
extraordinary man left at his death a peculiar community which 
reccgnized him as their head, consisting of members in the British 
dominions to the number of 79,968, and in the United Siates to 
the number of 57,621. 

On reviewing all the features of his character and life, Wesley 
seems to have been a man of fervent ambition, and of very varia- 
ble temperament ; whose imagination in early life had been ex- 
alted by lonely habits, abstinence, and austerities. He appears 
to have been often sensible of the sort of irregular enthusiasm. 
under which he laboured : but the struggle between the iHusions 
of his fancy and his sounder judgment never produced a decisive 
victory on either side. Sometimes his imagination predomina- 
ted, and we perceive the genuine infatuated mystic: but more 
frequently we see him employing the delusions and insanity of 
others as engines of his own craft. In some cases, the dissimula- 
tion which he practised cannot be distinguished from the facility 
which he evinced in being a dupe to the imposture of others. For 
instance ; with regard to the extravagances of George Bell, who 
cured a woman of some complaint in her breast by his prayers, 
and attempted to restore a blind man to sight by touching his 
eyes with spittle and pronouncing the word Ephphatha, it is 
impossible to say whether Wesley was deceived or was the con- 
scious promoter of deceit. His own account does not render the 
matter clearer. In these individual follies, Wesley was still the 
ko] of systems and the dupe of new phrases; and he seemsto us 
aremarkable instance of the intluence which general notions 
and cant words retain over the mind in its passive state. We 
find the same peculiarity in the character of Mohammed and in 
that of Cromweil ; and indeed in all mystics endowed with na- 
tural sagacity. ‘Their character has quite different phases under 
different circumstances. Sometimes we perceive their reason in 
full splendvur, dissipating the wists of superstition, and showing 
the clouds oi bigotry and faction in the most grotesque and fan- 
tastic shapes as 1a scorn, or marshalling them as ministers and 
vehicles of its own radiance, At other times we observe the 
same imighty reason suffering eclipse from the intervention of 
soine maiignant planet, which before seemed but to reflect and 
add to its ylory, and shorn of its beams by the ascendancy of 
fogs which previously it was able to disperse or to irradiate at 
pleasure. ‘The quick succession, indeed, in such minds, of ihe 
Suggestions of sagacity, folly, and pelicy, or of scepticism and 
Superstition, form a curious matter of speculation to those whe 
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study the human understanding, and are sensible of the slight 
limits by which reason is separated from madness. — Where Wes- 
ley did reason, one point he always consulted, his love of power ; 
and his ambitious temper made him reconcile the grossest incon- 
sistencies. It was on this principle that he exercised persecution 
in his fit of ancient ecclesiastical discipline in Georgia ; that he 
rejected and defied all ancient ecclesiastical discipline when he 
consecrated Dr. Coke; that he propounded the question of his 
marriage to the Moravian elders ; and that he defamed their whole 
body, and scoffed at their leader Zinzendorff as the “ proteus 
Lord Fraydeck, Domine de Thurstain.”’ 

With regard to the manner in which Mr. Southey has execut- 
ed his task as the biographer of so extraordinary a personage, 
we began by commending in general terms: nor do we wish to 
be understood, by the objections which we feel ourselves bound 
to express, as willing to detract from the great and substantial 
merits of so laborious a performance. We think, however, that 
Mr. Southey has given way too much to his poetical feelings, 
when he favours us with several pages of text and thirty pages 
of notes about the little spirit Jeffray, and says that the conver- 
sion of one stray infidel would be a good reason for the appear- 
ance of a ghost now and then. We are inclined to attribute to 
the same feelings his predilection for the notion, that there may 
be something mysterious and prophetical in dreams ; a predilec- 
tion which the reader will find seriously announced in a note in 
the first volume. We think also that Mr. S. iravels a little out 
of his element, when he talks ‘ of a philosophy of home-growth, 
the shallowest that ever imposed on the hasan understanding 3? 
and we suspect that what he terms ‘ politcal antinomianism’ 
is the honest English doctrine of resistance to arbitrary power, 
by virtue of which the house of Brunswick ascended the English 
throne: while those ‘ principles of order and legitimate govern- 
ment,’ of which he speaks iu lis trade on the American war, are 
nothing else in. fact than those notions which the baneful and 
corrupt court-sycophanis in he time of tae Stuarts so successfully 
instilled into the sovereigns as to lose for James IL. the crown of 
these realms. When Mr. 5. makes it a point to be severe in his 
animadversions on certain classes of Dissenters, he does not show 
in that respect much political discernment, nor sufficiently recol- 
lect the true principles of protestantisin, {it is rather curious that 
the two subjects, on which it has talicn in his way to eulogize 
our late King, are the very two topics to which the real friends 
of that monarch’s memory would be most cautious of alluding ; 
viz. his fondness for the American war, and his hostility to any 
alleviation of the disability of bis ikoman Catholic subjects. As 
to the latter question, we have recently on many occasions dis- 
cussed it at length :—as to the former, we do assert, and always 
have asserted, that the claims of this country on its American 
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colonies were an usurpation, and inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of the British constitution; by which the duty 
of contributing to the expenses of government is counterpoised by 
the right to appoint representatives for ascertaining the amount 
of those contributions, and checking the application of them. 

Mr. Southey also deems it proper to fall on a pamphlet written 
by Dr. Price, which he tells us effected its share of mischief in 
its day ; and he gives us a quotation from Mr. Coleridge, who 
terms it “the blundering work of the worthy Doctor.”? We 
might well refrain in scorn frem replying to such a remark. 
Dr. Price was, at least, always honest in his intentions, and in 
general was not a remarkable 6lunderer in reason. Mr. Coleridge 
may be told that Dr. P. never acted or wrote in a manner that 
was deserving ofcontempt; never pr. ached sermons as an itine- 
rant in the garment of a layman; nor delivered any “ concio ad 
populum” to inflame the Jower orders against the higher, or any 
‘“Jay-sermon” to inflame the higher orders against the lower. 
Nor was he a mystic whose head was crazed with the jargon of 
Plotinus in some “ new-fangled” translation, or with that of Kant 
in the original. ‘That which. he believed he understood: that 
which he professed he practised: if he wanted Rousseau’s tinsel- 
eloquence, he was at least free from Rousseau’s benevolence of 
imagination and selfishness of heart; and he was never either a 
vagrant or sycophantic vaunter of independence, or a prevari- 
cating champion of truth. Mr. Southey also might have respect- 
ed his industry, and sympathized in his domestic virtues, although 
the Doctor could not borrow experience from age, and accom- 
modate himself to new doctrines in vogue when he found the 
‘inconvenience of popular opinions. We must admit that Dr 
Price was deficient in some sorts of invention, to the last; and 
that he never made that discovery which Mr. Southey communi- 
cates as his own conviction in the work before us, ‘thata man’s 
faith depends much more on his will than the world generally 
imagines.’ 

On the whole, the style of this biography is very free and manly, 
but some objectionable phrases occur ; such as ‘a few bucks clap- 
ped and encored him,’ vol. il. Zo jon issue with means to come 
to a point of opposition with any person, but Mr. Southey uses 
the phrase in a sense directly opposite, vol. i. p. 27., as if it meant 
toconcur or coincide. —A head of Wes'ey forms the frontispiece to 
the first volume, and Whitefield, with uplitted arms, stands “cry- 
ing aloud and sparing not” in the portico of the second. 
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ArT. ViI.—on THE COMPLAINTS IN AMERICA AGAINST THE BRI- 
TISH. PRESS. 


[From the New Monthly Magazine—-Feb. 1821.] 


Ir may not be known to all our readers that several citizens 
of America, addicted to writing books, or, like ourselves, to 
the less ambitious composition of periodical articles, consider 
themselves to be in a state of declared and justifiable hostility 
with the British press, for what they call “ the indiscriminate 
and virulent abuse’? which it has lately heaped upon their 


country; and that in consequence some very angry appeals and 


remonstrances, and retaliative effusions, have been sent forth, 
to expose the extreme injustice and illiberality with which their 
unoffending republic has been treated on this calumniating side 
of the Atlantic. The vanity, or at least the views, of the 
writers to whom we allude, seems to have taken rather a singu- 
lar turn. Heretofore a self-sufficient and irritable avthor’- first 
ambition was to create an extraordinary bustle about himself; 
and he accordingly, as often as the fit was on him, loudly called 
upon the world to become a party in his personal squabbles and 
fantastic resentments ; but the present race of paper-warriors 
of Boston and Philadelphia, magnanimously dismissing a:l con- 
sciousness of themselves, are displaying a more expanded fret- 
fulness, as assertors of their country’s reputation: and lest, we 
suppose, their sincerity should be questioned, they huve entered 
into their patriotic animuesities with all the blind and morbid 
zeal, and all the petty punctilious susceptibility of aff-ont, that 
might have been expected from the most sensitive pretender to 
genius, while defending his own sacred claims to admiration 
and respect. 

If the questions at issue were confined to the respective me- 
rits of Mr. Walsh, the great American appellant, against the 
calumnies of English writers,* and our principal periodical re- 
views, which he so bitterly arraigns, we should leave the belli- 
gerents to fight out their differences in a course of harmless 
missile warfare across the Atlantic ; but we can perceive from 
the tone of Mr. Walsh’s book, and of his Boston reviewer,{ 
that they have taken up the affair in a spirit far exceeding that 


An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain respecting the United 
States of America. Part first, containing an Historical Outline of their Me- 
rits and Wrongs as Colonies, and Strictures upon the Calumnies of British 
Writers. By Robert Walsh, junior. Second edition. Philadelphia, 1819. 
Svo. pp. 512. 

+ North American Review and Miscellaneous Journal. New series, No. 
fi. April, 1820, Boston. 
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of an ordinary literary quarrel. ‘They have laboured hard to 
impress upon America, that she has become in this country the 
object of systematic hatred and contumely. Many obsolete 
questions have been revived for the mere purpose of exaspera- 
tion, and discussed in a tone of the frercest recrimination. We 
have hints, not of a very pacific kind, of the consequences that 
may accrue to England from her perverse insensibility to the 
merits of the United States. These topics, and the inferences 
extorted from them, are throughout supported by considerable 
exaggera ation, and occasionally, we regret to observe, either 
by direct falsehoods, or by suppressions that amount to false- 
hoods ; so that were it not for our confidence in the better sense 
and information of the community which those productions are 
designed to inflame, we should expect to find every American 
that possessed a s: snark of national pride, burning to retaliate 
upon us, by <cts of more substantial vereance than verbal re- 
prisals, for the insolent and unmanly sarcasms against his country 
that he is taught to believe has been of late the favourite occu- 
pation of Engiish writers. 

We profess to take a very anxious interest in all that relates 
to America. ‘The Boston reviewer derides the notion of the 
endearing influence of consanguinity ; but we feel it in all its 
force. We have not enough of his philosophy to forget, that 
the community which he is secking to inflame against us, is 
principally composed of the children of British subjects—that 
our fathers were the countrymen of Washington and Franklin, 
We can never bring ourselves to consider the land of their birth 
as absolutely foreign ground. Many generations must pass 
away, and great vicissitudes 3 in our mutual sentiments and rela- 
tions mark the close of each, before a contest between America 
and England can be any thing else than what the late one was 
regarded, an unnatural civil war. We cannot but feel too, that 
the character of the principles and institutions that most attach 
us to our own country, is vitally connected with the moral and 
political destiny of the United ‘States; and that in spite of the 
violent separation, and of any changes of forms and titles that 
may have ensued, the Americans of future times will be regarded 
by the world as a race either of improved, or of degenerate 
Englishmen. Entertaining these sentiments, we cordially unite 
with those who deprecate all attempts to excite a hostile spirit 
in either country; and with this view shall proceed to point 
out a few instances of the extraordinary and unpardonable pre- 
cipitation with which the above-mentioned writers have le- 
velled their sweeping accusations against the English press ; 
and, for brevity sake, shall take the review of Mr. Walsh’s 
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book in preference to the cumbrous original of which it contains 
an analysis. 

With the generality of our readers it might indeed be sufli- 
cient to assert, and to appeal to their own knowledge of the 
fact, that in this country America is the object of no such 
sentiment as systematic hatred or contempt; but as the Boston 
critic has boldly cited some examples to the contrary, we may 
as well stop to examine how far his selection has been fortu- 
nate. 

It is well known (says he) that one of the most severe at- 
tacks ever made against this country in a respectable quarter, 
is the one contained in the 61st number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view ;”’ and the writer (Mr. Sydney Smith) is classed among the 
* malignant contributors,” to whom ‘ abusive books of travels 
in America are entrusted,” and who do not hesitate to gratify 
their feelings of personal animosity, and their jocular propensi- 
ties, at the expense of truth and candour. We have this offen- 
sive libel before us, and we answer— 

It accuses the English cabinet of impertinence for treating the 
Americans with ridicule and contempt, and dwells upon the 
astonishing increase of their numbers and resources as a proof 
that England and the other powers of the old world must soon 
be compelled to respect them. It praises the cheapness of the 
American establishments. It compares the spirit of the Ameri- 
¢an and English governments in relation to the liberty of the 
subject, and gives the preference to the former. 

It praises the simple costume of the American judges and 
lawyers, and is nnsparing in its ridicule of the “ calorific wigs” 
of our Ellenboroughs and Kldons. It commemorates the cheap- 
ness and purity of the administration of justice in America, and 
exposes the expense and delays of the English Court of 
Chancery. 

The reverend and * malignant contributor” extracts the de- 
tails of Mr. Hali’s visit to Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Fearon’s to 
Mr. Adam’s, both tending to increase our admiration of those 
respectable characters. 

He agrees with Mr. Fearon that the indolence of the Ameri- 
can character is a proof of the prosperity of the country —He 
gratifies his ** personal animosity”? by expressing his real plea- 
sure’’ in citing Mr. Bradbury’s attestations to their independence 
and hospitality, and Mr. Hall's, to the good sense and courtesy 
prevailing in their social circles—to their extraordinary libe- 
rality to strangers in pecuniary transactions—and to the “ gal- 
lantry, high feeling, and humanity of the American troeps ;” 
and finally, the libeller vents some encomiums upon the religious 
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habits of the American people, and the great respectability of 
their clergy. 

Here is praise enough, one should think, for national vanity 
of an ordinary appetite ; but Mr. Smith ae had the arrogance 
to glance at two little facts, upon the first of which the Boston 
critic seems particularly sore—the scantiness of their native 
literature—and the institution of slavery, the greatest curse and 
stain upon’ a civilized community ; and this foul proceeding on 
the part of the reverend reviewer has cancelled all the merit of 
his previous panegyric. 

We had intended to have [*] taken one of the papers in 
another periodical journal which has proved equally offensive 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and to have given a similar 
summary of its contents; but the specimen we have selected of 
an article pre-eminently[!] stigmatized for its injustice and ilhi- 
berality, will be sufficient to satisfy every rational Englishman 
or American, that very litthe dependence is to be placed on 
those directors of public opinion in the latter country, who as- 
sert that it has been the subject of ‘ indiscriminate and virulent 
abuse” in this. 

The North American Review, in a long episode, arraigns the 
English writers and politicians (including Mr. Bentham and 
Lord Grey) for their profound ignorance of some important pe- 
culiarities in the government of the United States. Assuredly, 
we may with equal truth retort the accusation, and express our 
astonishment that Mr. Walsh, and the conductor of the Boston 
Review, Mr. Everett, both of whom passed some years in 
England, should have returned to their own country, so singu- 
larly unacquainted with the most notorious characteristics of 
our constitution, and with the consequences as manifested in 
the political sentiments of our people. Did they never hear, 
that our frame of government was compounded of mouarchial 
and republican elements ? that these elements were ina state 
of ceaseless conflict ? that every Englishman, who arrives, or 
thinks he has arrived, at the age of discretion, makes it a point 
to extol the one, and decry the other, according as his education, 
or temperament, or interests, throw him into the ranks of either 
of our great contending parties? Are they not aware that in this 
fierce intestine war of opinion, which has been now for a couple 
of centuries raging among us, the highest personages of the land 
on the one side, and the most sacred rights of the people on the 
other, are daily assailed with the most virulent abuse and ridi- 
cule ? During their residence in England, did Messrs. Walsh 


* [We would think one auxiliary quite sufficient in this case. 
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and Everett never throw their eyes over the columns of one of 
our ranting patriots, or over the antijacobinical effusions of a 
ministerial declaimer ? Did they never pass by one of our cari- 
cature shops, where kings and queens, ministers and opposi- 
tionists, judges and bishops, and every man, woman, and child, 

who has the good fortune to be of sufficient celebrity for the 
purpose, are regularly gibbeted for the entertainment of a peo- 
ple, who consider one of their most glorious privileges to be 
that of laughing at their superiors? hd these enlightened ob- 

servers of British manners never discover that it is one of the 
customs of our country to tolerate all this, and that the most 
prominent objects of thse attacks are, for the most part, among 
ihe first to euter into the spirit of the joke against themselves ? 
And if the United Stetes of America now and then happen to 
come in fora share of the wit or scurrillity that is going on, do 
they not perceive that !t is in reality atribute to her importance, 
and that she may safely leave her qua:rel in the hands of the 
admirers of republics among us, who will not fail in due season 
to retailate with equal venom, if not equal wit, upon some of 
the popular royal butts of the day—tie Bourbons, or the Holy 
Allicnce, or ihe august representative of what is most monar- 
chial in the eyes of men, the Emperor of all the Russias. 
Surely a moment’s reflection mi,ht have shown them that on 
such occasion silence and good humour are the only effec:ual 
weapons of defence, and that no wise and sober American shouid 
feel serious alarm for the character and dignity of his nation, 
even though a Scotch critic should make unreasonably light of 
Mr. Joel Barlow? s insp rations, or because Mr. Sydney Smith’s 

pen, in an hour of thoughtless gayety, addressed some words of 
friendly admonition tc the United States of America. under the 
homely appellation of * Jonathan.” Yet such are among the 
provocations that have cailed forh Mr. Walsh, as the protago- 
nist of his **calumniated country,” that he may * if possible 
arrest the war, which is waged without stint or intermission upon 
its national reputation.” 

However irrational this extraordinary sensitiveness may be, 
we suspect that the secret cause of it may be easily disco- 
vered. 

We have had occasion to mingle pretty freely with American 
travellers in this and other countries of Europe, and to study 
their sentiments and manners with some share of attention. 
Amoug them we found several who mighi be compared with ihe 
best specimens of the best classes of any community that can 
be named—accomplisiied gentlemen and scholars, who had 
crossed the seas for the honourable purpose of enlarging their 
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views, and travelling down their prejudices, and whose conver- 
sation afforded infinite stores of interesting information and 
manly speculation. They were distinguished by manners hap- 
pily composed of frankness and refinement, by great ardour in 
the pursuit of practical knowledge, and by a deep but temperate 
preference for the institutions of their native country. The 
greater number, if not all of them, have returned to America, 
where their rank and acquirements predestine them to share in 
the conduct of public affairs, and where we sincerely trust, that 
their better influence will prove a corrective to the baneful 
doctrines of such men as Mr. Walsh and his Boston coadjutor. 
But others, and we must add, the large majority, were persons 
of a very different stamp. They were vulgar, vain, and bois- 
terous ; their acquirements were common-place and limited. 
Their conversation was made up o! violent declamations against 
slavery (.dmertcé monarchy) and as loud assertions of the supe- 
riority of America over all the countries of the globe. This 
latter feeling, pushed to the utmost verge of extravagant pre- 
tension, is (according to the concurring testimony of travellers) 
a prominent trait in the second-rate American character ; and, 
when encountered either by argument or ridicule, or what is 
worst of all, by facts, seldom fails to provoke such angry re- 
monstrances as thosef the plaintiffs in the present action of 
slander against the writers of Great-Britain. In their own 
country, indeed, this national prepossession, being rarely exase 
perated by resistance, does not always swell beyond the 
bounds of a buoyant and harmless self-complacency, a little of- 
fensive perhaps to strangers, but there the matter ends: it is 
only when an American of this class comes to Hurope, more 
especially to Great Britain, and finds himself daily confronted 
by men who resolutely contest his claims, that his admiration 
of himself assumes the inflammatory form of unmeasured hatred 
and rudeness to those who have the audacity to prefer them- 
selves. 
* * * * * x 

Should these and the preceding observations chance to fall 
under the eye of an American, he may, perhaps, imagine that 
we too have been indulging in offensive animadversions upon 
his nation; but we sincerely assure him, that we have no inten- 
tion to offend. We think that America is doing wonders, and 
we most heartily congratulate her. We cannot for an instant 
doubt, that the formation of a great empire, resembiing in its 
best points the best times of Great Britain, must prove an aus- 
picious era in the history of the human race. A community, 
provided with ample resources against an endless increase of 
members, and enjoying a free bar, a free scnate, and a free 
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press, if true to itself, must do great things. But America is 
”_ in her infancy, and mast not, like a froward child, born to 
a great estate, and the dupe of domestic adulators, immaturely 
assume the tone and pretensions of ariper period; she must be 
docile and industrious, and patient of rebuke that conveys in- 
struction. She must not talk too much of her glory, till it 
comes. She must not make fine speeches about freedom, while 
a slave contaminates her soil. She must not rail at English 
seamialliens for visiting her cities and plantations, and pebtiaidie 
what they see. She must not be angry with Lord Grey for 
calling Mr. Fearon “ a gentleman;”’ and she positively ‘must 
not be fretting herself into the preposterous notion, that there 
exists in this country an organized conspiracy against her lite- 
rary fame. There is no such thing. For ourselves, we can 
say, that on a late occasion, we felt unfeigned zeal in offering a 
voluntary tribute to the memory of an American man of genius 
fC. B. Brown]; and that we shall be at all times ready to re- 
sume so pleasing an office ; while, on the part of others, we can 
refer to the universal praises now bestowing upon the elegant 
productions of Mr. Washington Irving, as a proof that American 
talent has nothing to apprehend from the imputed jealousy and 
injustice of English criticism. 


2. [The following strictures on the preceding, by Mr. Thomas 
” Coaaliale are taken from the Prerace given with the De- 
cember Number of this magazine. They deserve a higher 
title than that of amende honorable. ] 


The editor pledges himself that whilst the work remains unde 
his superintendence, it shall inculcate neither licentious nor ar- 
bitrary principles. He declares his consciousness, however, of 
having no pretensions to rank among the periodical publis shers 
of the time, who struggle for the honour of directing, or deeply 
influencing, political opinion. And he here uses the word ho- 
nour, not ironically, but in good earnest. For he is aw are 
that it would not be for the interests of the commonwealth, 
all journalists, even with a leaning to liberal opinion, were to in 
equally abstinent with himself in commenting on public men 
and public measures. It is better, with all its drawbacks, that 
political zeal should be alive than de ad; and its spirits may be 
honourably warm without outraging authority, or assassinating 
private character. But it does not follow. from the ceneral 
utility of political discussion, that it should invariably pervade 
every species of literary compila tion, or that there should be 
no calm spot in the world of periodical literature where al! 
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minds of common charity and candour may meet without the 
asperities of party feeling. 

Whilst he thus declares himself deeply conscious of being 
answerable for the general character and moral tendency of 
the work which he conducts, he must also remark, that his re- 
sponsibility is not to be too rigorously interpreted as extending 
to every shade and expression of opinion which the publication 
may contain. It is impossible to give exact harmony and con- 
sistency to the sentiments of a numerous and changing body of 
contributors ; and the spirit and originality of an amusing paper 
might often be more injured by pruning its eccentricities, than 
by suffering them to remain. 

Under this plea the editor has no desire to excuse himself for 
one article, which has given offence, rather too justly, on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He inserted it without reflection, 
but had observed its unfairness, and felt dissatisfied with him- 
self for having published it, long before the fair and temperate 
reply which Mr. Everitt made to it had reached him. In ad- 
verting to this paper he will have occasion for once, and he 
hopes only for once, to touch upon politics ; but it shall be but 
generally, and nothing but the necessity of self-defence shall 
make him resume the subject. With reluctance, but from a 
sense of duty, he must criticise a paper in his own work, com- 
municated to him by a valued friend, to whose taste and senti- 
ments he would defer, perhaps, on any occasion kut the pre- 
sent. But when his friend deprecates our literary feuds with 
America, he applies, in the editor’s opinion, the most faulty 
methods of appeasing them. He denies, and it is to he hoped 
we all deny, any systematic hatred towards the Americans ; but 
he charges the large majority of that people with being vain, 
vulgar, and boisterous, and full of national prejudices; which, 
when they come to this country, take the form ef unmeasured 
hatred and rudeness. Hard words these; and, perhaps, not 
very usefully uttered even if true. But if they be not true—if 
this sweeping computation of the tolerable or intolerable cha- 
racter of a whole nation can be even suspected of exaggera- 
tion, how unfair and how dangerous to have made it. For his 
own part the editor can say, that he believes he has known 
more Americans than the writer of the paper. Possibly, in 
the course of his life, not less than an hundred—men of vari- 
ous vocations, characters, and degrees of education. He has 
argued with them, and heard them argue, on national subjects ; 
but he can safely declare, that he never thought them more 
boisterous than other men; on the contrary, rather distinguish- 
ed, in general, by coolness and self-possession. Exceptions of 
warmth, as among the people of all countries when their pre- 
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judices are ruffled, he may have observed, but unmeasured 


hatred, or rudeness, never. 

If we dislike the American manner, (our own, the world says, 
is not perfect,) we should not rake up its imperfections when we 
protest our wish to put an end to a paper war with that people. 
It is an useless jar in the tones of our harmony to talk of their 
disagreeable peculiarities at the moment of confessing that 
those faults have not eaten into the heart and substance of their 
national character, and after quoting travellers, who attest “‘ the 
gallantry, high feeling, and humamty of their troops, and the 
general religion and hospitality of their people.” But the 
Americans are told they should be satisfied with' our full ac- 
knowledgments of their virtues. And so they would have been, 
no doubt, if the compliments from our press had not come to 
them so bedaubed with inconsistent aspersions, as to resemble 
oranges that have been dipped inthe kennel. For, in testifying 
their humanity, we parenthetically bemoan their ferocity. We 
reproach them, and yet say we are willing to be well with them. 
We hold out to them the olive-branch, and whip them with it 
as a conciliatory ceremony. With all this we tell them, how- 
ever, that they must not be offended, because it is our way to 
caricature and gibbet Kings and Queens, and Bishops, for the 
popular entertainment, forgetting that the Americans have no- 
thing to do with our treatment of Kings and Bishops, and that 
our literature should be as dissimilar as possible to either gib- 
bets or caricatures. Farther, we enjoin them silence and good 
humour. The charms of silence we illustrate by harangues on 
their soreness and irritability ; and we suggest their vulgar man- 
ners, their scanty literature, and the prospect of their language 
being for ever amenable to our correction, as themes on which 
they may meditate during their pleased and pensive tacitur- 
nity. . 
Bat we admire the writings of Washington Irving, and, it 
might have been added, the pictures of Lesley, and of the 
American Newton,* And this is a pledge of our perfect libe- 
rality. So thinks the editor’s friend, but not so the editor. For 
the Americans have gone before us in this species of justice, 
having praised our British books abundantly, and yet without 
obtaining credit for entire freedom from prejudices. Nor, in 
strictness, have they deserved it. It is on neither side an ex- 
cuse for national abuse to have paid compliments to individu- 
als. The charitable feeling between two kindred and free na- 
tions, ought to extend much farther, and exclude all collective 
animosity. How to produce this Christian spirit is, to be sure, 


* The editor calls him American, because there is an ingenious English 
artist of the same name. 
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the problem which can never be practically solved in perfec- 
tion. Yet, let antipathies be softened, if they cannot be eradi- 
cated. If our interests and those of America be the same, they 
should unite us; if they jar, the more composure o! mind is 
necessary to adjust them. America is told that she will always 
find friends in England, from the party which supports the re- 

ublican side of our mixed constitution. But is this all that 
England can offer America—not the milk of human kindness, 
but the spare gall of political wrangling? Is not every Eng- 
lish royalist interested to demonstrate, in his demeanour to- 
wards America, that monarchy creates more courtesy of manners 
than republicanism ?—that chivalrous recollections inspire mag- 
nanimity ? that our universities teach dispassionate ethics ; and 
that our church is at the head of Christian churches, by its hav- 
ing impressed our public character with forbearance and cha- 
rity! | 

So much for the feelings that ought to. be brought into this bu- 
siness. As to wrangling with America in print, it should be the 
policy of all honest British politicians to avoid it. 

If the anxious monarchist be alarmed at her citizens over-de- 
scribing their democratical blessings, he should recollect tha 
every contemptuous word we throw out is a challenge to their 
pride and boastfulness, and a temptation for them to exaggerate 
the pictures of their own felicity. And though we may expose 
many of their false assertions, yet, as all human things have im- 
perfections, those of our own venerable institutions are in turn 
laid open to the detraction of antagonists, whom we irritate in or- 
der to make sure of their candour. It is true, that rude remarks 
on England might come from America, supposing our press to be 
ever so moderate. English emigrants rail at us; but for these 
the native American character is not responsible. Granting, how- 
ever, that this railing is an evil, how is it best to be mitigated ? 
‘The transatlantic press cannot be silenced by force ; though van- 
quished in argument, it would argue still. All angry discussion 
on our part that inflames the whole American people, makes them 
speak ten times of our tithes and taxes for once that they would 
mention them if not embarked in a provoking controversy. And 
their boastings of immunity from such burthens—boastings unde- 
niably aggravated by the reproaches which we ofler them—come 
indirectly, through seditious newspapers, to our taxed, and tithed, 
and reading poor. By wrangling with the only nation that speaks 
English, we render the only foreign newspaper an uneducated 
Englishman can read, to the utmost extent in our power, a ga- 
zette of his causes for discontent. If the American press be des- 
picable, the surest token of our contempt would be silence ; if it 


be formidable, it is better to be at peace than at war with it. If 


America has been violent in this war of words, it is clear that we 
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have not been moderate : even her federalists have been insulted 
by us. When she has spoken of those whom she thought her 
great men, and mentioned Patrick Henry, it has been contempt- 
uously asked, in one of our most popular publications, “ Who is 
he?”—The memory of Patrick Henry is deeply respected by his 
countrymen. He was the first orator who stood up in an Ameri- 
can assembly to propose the resolution of their independence. 
Whether we choose to call him great or not, he was a bold and 
distinguished man. His name is inwoven in his country’s histo- 
ry, and ought to have been known to every one pretending to 
write about America. 

This is not the way to deal, either effectively or fairly, with the 
citizens of the United States. Let us increase the number of 
their liberals, by our own liberality. Their republicans, in can- 
did moments, will acknowledge defects in their own system of 
policy, calculated to make an Englishman better satisfied with 
his own institutions—acknowledgments which their pride will 
justly refuse to our haughty treatment ; and it must be owned that 
we treat them haughtily, when we subjoin to the name of one of 
their best and bravest patriots, the ignorant and insolent interro- 
gation of * Who is he 7” 

There is no need to flatter their self-complacency. But surely 
it need not compromise our dignity, that the general character of 
our publications should gain over the young American, who is to 
be the future senator or ruler of his country, to form pleasing as- 
sociations with the political literature of Britain. It were better 
that the language recording his ties of affinity with us, were not 
the only one, perhaps, in the world, in which he can read humi- 
liating tr uths or irritating falsehoods about his country, and ex- 
pressions of contempt, calculated to make him vow, in the weak- 
ness of human nature, that no love shall be lost between himself 
and Old England. 

The worst thing urged against America is her negro slavery— 
a theme, no doubt, for the general philanthropist, but not for the 
Englishman, as a ground of unqualified national vanity. Slaves 
cannot breathe in England. Yes, but they can breathe in the 
Enghsh West-Indies, and breathe heavier groans (it is said) than 
in America. And we profit by this slavery y, and we pay taxes to 
maintain it. The negro, howe ver, is free the moment he reaches 
our shores. And could he reach them at his pleasure, we might 
then boast that we took the chains from his limbs, and bound 
them round his heart. But he cannot come over to us. An 
English soldier weuld help to kill hin, if he asserted his liberty ; 
and the main power that coerces him is English. Now, the plea 
which our own colonists allege for possessing slaves is necessity, 
and we either admit or reject this plea. Ifwe absolve the West 


Indian, we cannot condemn the American. If we denounce them 
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both as tyrants, it is clear that, of the two, we are most nearl 
and practically concerned with our fellow subjects of the West 
Indies. If we can justify or palliate their slavery, let us make al- 
lowance for that of America. And, if we cannot justify it, then, 
before we preach the emancipation of slaves to another empire, 
we should first make efforts to accomplish that emancipation in 
our own. 

It is prophesying at random to speak of the future dependence 
of the American language and literature upon ours; and it is 
unfair to deride their future prospects of fame, which are neither 
contemptible nor chimerical. In maintaining real rights, let us 
be resolute ; but not in bandying irritating and useless specula- 
tions. Much less in accusations that heighten national antipa- 
thies. How degrading to both countries was the spectacle when 
the American press accused Englishmen of stirring their punch 
with the amputated fingers of Irish rebels, and when England re- 
torted by charging American parents with letting their children 
run drunk about the streets—a loathsome rivalship in scandal 
that would have disgraced honest fishwomen. From calumnies 
like these, base as they are, spring antipathies that prepare the 
human mind for the guilt of war. The serpents’ teeth, though 
buried in the dirt, produce armed men. The evil of nationally 
hostile writers lives long after their short reputations—it 1s felt 
by posterity, when their works are gone to the grocer’s shop. 

In all that the editor has said, he has not meant to justify the 
malignity or injustice of any American railer against England. 
He has only argued that British pride should be above exaspera- 
tion, and should be inclined rather to pardon than punish the iras- 
cible anxiety of the Americans respecting their national charac- 
ter, which, though great for their age as a nation, is yet proceed- 
ing, and incomplete. That very anxiety, though it may have 
been misdirected, is a virtuous emotion in a young nation. 

If any ill-natured remarks should be made on this apology 
which the editor has offered the people of the United States, 
he can promise his critics one advantage, that he will (in all 
probability) make no reply to them. But the sober part of 
the British community will scarcely require an excuse for his 
having spoken thus respectfully of the Americans. It was a 
duty peculiarly imposed on him by the candid manner of Mr. 
Everitt’s reply ; and it was otherwise, as he felt in his heart, de- 
servedly claimed by a people eulogized by Burke and Chatham 
—by aland that brings such recollections to the mind as the wis- 


dom of Washington and Franklin, and the heroism of Warren 
and Montgomery. T. C. 
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Arr. VIl.—Szketches of Manners, Scenery, Sc. in the French Pro- 
vinces, Switzerland, and Italy. With an Essay on French 
literature. By the late Joun Scorr, Esq. Author of the 
Visit to Paris, &c. 8vo. pp. 529. London. 1821. 


[Eclectic Review —Aug. 1821.] 

THe circumstances under which this volume is presented to 
the public, are such as must disarm criticism of all its severity. 
Its author was a man of highly respectable talents, and is said 
to have sustained tm private life an amiable character. His 
“Visit to Paris in 1814,” and his ‘“ Paris Revisited in 18!5,” 
were deservedly popular : they were characterized by sound sense 
and manly feeling, and so far as their influence extended, con- 
tributed to give a salutary direction to public opinion. His 
next publication was a Monody on the death of his son, which, 
though it failed to attract much attention from the public, dis- 
played no small originality of genius. It contains some pas- 
sages of the purest pathos and of great beauty ; and its defects 
were chargeable on an unpractised, rather than an unskilful 
hand. Of his anonymous labours as a journalist, we cannot 
speak from persoual knowledge, but have always understood them 
to be of competent merit. Thus far we accompany him in_ his 
career with feelings of respect ; but it is due neither to the dead 
nor the living, to speak of his last act, by which he showed his 

reference of the imaginary obligations of worldly honour to 
the laws of God, in those terms of sentimental candour and un- 
mixed commisseration with which it would be proper to advert 
to the mistaken opinions of a conscientious man, or to the mis- 
fortunes of an innocent one. ‘ Died Abner, as a fool dieth”— 
this must be the epitaph of the duellists. 

A small portion only of the present work was left for the press. 
This contains the narrative of a tour through part of Brittany 
to Angers in Anjou, and thence by water to Tours. The Au- 
thor’s subsequent travels in Switzerland and Italy, are presented 
‘in the form of a journal, being, probably, little more than the 
memoranda he made on his j Journey. If more brief on that ac- 
count, they are not the less interesting or satisfactory. The 
Essay on French Literature, which occupies one hundred and 
forty pages, was, in substance, published in a Review: ‘ it is 
‘here given with additional matter according to the Author’s 
* intention.’ 


In the first chapter, we have a very glowing description of 


the romantic scenery; genial climate, and economical advantages 
of the delightful little dland of Jersey : : it is ‘a place,’ the Writer 
states, ‘whic h kindles feelings of the most agreeable and anima- 
‘ted kind. Mr. Scott’s picture of Jersey will probably bring it 
2 little more within notice. 
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Mr. Scott found the people of Italy every where violently hos- 


tile to the Austrians. ‘ The Germans,’ he says, ‘ have no right to 


‘be there.’ They and the Italians can never assimilate. He 
heard repeatedly at Milan the words—depuis que les Allemands 
sont venus, uttered with a strong expression of disgust and ha- 
tred. ‘The consciousness of being hated, gives gloom and seve- 
rity to the character and conduct of their foreign masters. 

Bonaparte and Beauharnois are much regretted. ‘ What 
‘mattered it to us,’ they say, ‘ that he was a tyrant? he gave us a 
‘name; he gave us bustle, business, livelihood.’ A real love of 
liberty does not enter into their feeling; but affection for the 
national name, he thinks, does. 

“ Perhaps the most striking of all the proofs given by Bona- 
parte, of genius, is, his art of gaining superior minds. His 
system was one of tyranny, but, after making every thing cede to 
it, he then honoured all that was honourable. He must have had 
great talent to make himself respected, admired, and even liked 
in all circles, among professors, poets, soldiers, and all.” 

Since our last Number issued from the press, that once dreaded 
name of the man who weakened the nations, who took, as a nest, 
the riches of the people, and made the earth to tremble, has 
utterly passed away; so as to give peculiar emphasis to the ex- 
clamation of Mr. Scott in reference to his political demise— 
‘ What is Bonaparte in the present day? Absolutely nothing.’ 

It is not, however, true, that ‘ he has left nothing behind him :’ 
these sweeping propositions are seldom just. He has left traces 
of his ambition on the judicature, the civil institutions, and the 
social character of the French, which will not soon be effaced. 
And, reduced as he now is to nothingness, unfelt and almost un- 
noticed as has been his silent disappearance from the world, he 
has erected for himself in the Simplon, a more splendid monu- 
ment than ever protected the ashes of preceding despots, and he 
has an island for his cenotaph. 





*,.* We have just seen a valuable work, in the pamphlet form, 
which gives a “ Statement of the English Practice,” and 
shows the burthens we have laboured under, in submitting 
so long, in this country, to the absurdity of English law 
forms. It purports to be the work of a lawyer, (however 
inconsistent the essay may be with the sentiments generally 
cherished by the profession,) and it is also addressed to the 
attention of the unlearned. We feel so much zeal in this 
work of reformation, that in addition to our Article II. in 


the present No., we venture to promise a review of this es- 
say In Our next. 
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The American New Dispensutory. By James Thacher, M. D. 
Fourth edition Boston. 

(Foreign.) Pharmacologia; or the History of Medicinal Substances, with a 
view to establish the art of prescribing and of composing extemporaneous formn- 
jz, upon fixed and scientific principles. By John Ayrton Paris, M. D. F.L.S, 
M. RJ. &c. [From the last London edition, with an English Index.] Svo. pp. 
428. Lockwoods. New-York. 

NOVELS. 

The Spy, atale of the neutral ground. By the author of ‘ Pre- 
caution.’ 2 vols. [2d edition in the press.] Wiley & Halsted. 
New-York. 

The Solitary, from the French of the Vicompte D’Arlincourt. 
Translated by an American Lady. Durell. New-York. 

Kelroy, anovel. By a Lady of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 

(Foreign.) The Pirate; a Romance; by the Author of Waverley, Ivanhoe, 
&c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Carey & Lea. Philad. and New-York. 

The Recluse ; a translation of “ Le Solitaire,” by M. le Vicompte D’Arlincourt. 
New York. 

Minstrel Love ; from the German of the author of Undine. By George Soane 
New-York, 

The Cavalier, a romance.. By Lee Gibbons, student at law. Small. Philad. 

The Privateer, a tale. 

POETRY—(including the Drama and Fine Arts.) 

Ontwa—the.Son of the Forest. [With illustrations taken from the 
MS. Journal of Gov. Cass, of Michigan.] Wiley & Halsted. pp. 140. 

The Troubadour, and other poems. By John C. M‘Call. 12mo. 
pp. 64. Carey & Lea. Philad. 

Marion, or the Hero of Lake George, a drama, in three acts. By 
M.M Noah. E. Murden, New-York. 

Odofriede, the Outcast. A dramatic Poem. By S. B. H. Judah. 

Washington’s Farewell Address. Splendidly engraved by Fairman, 
&c. Philadelphia. 

The Spectre Bridegroom ; or a ghost in spite of himself. A farce 
founded on a story of the same name, in the Sketch-Book. By W. 
T. Moncrief, Esq. author of Giovanni in London, etc. New-York. 

Poems. By William B. Walter. Boston. 

Poems on various subjects. By Henry C. Knight, A. M. 2d edit. 
2vols. 18mo. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

Oolaita, or the Indian Heroine ; a melo drama in three acts. By 
Lewis Deffebach. Philadelphia. 

Manfredi, a tragedy. By J. W. Simmons, author of the Maniac’s 
Confession. Philadelphia. 

Poems on various subjects ; religious, moral, sentimental, and hu- 
morous. By William Ray. To which is added, a brief sketch of 
the author’s life, and of his captivity and sufferings among the Turks 
and barbarians of Tripoli, on the coast of Africa. Written by him- 
self. Auburn, N. Y. 12mo. pp. 254 
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Posthumous poems of the late Richard B. Davis, of New-York. 

The Oriental Harp ; or late miscellaneous poems. By the Bos- 
ton Bard. Philadelphia. 

(Foreign.) Sardanapalus, a tragedy ;— 

Tie Two Foscari, atragedy ; and 

Cain, a Mystery. By Lord Byron. Wm. B. Gilley. New-York. 

The Works of Thomas Moore, complete. 5vels. W.B. Gilley. New-York. 

Specimens of the Russian Poets ; with preliminary remarks and biographical 
notices, Translated by John Bowring, F. L. S. Boston. 

Bible Rhymes ; or the names of all the books of the Old and New Testament. 
By Hannah More. Wells & Lilly. 

POLITICS. 

A Comparative View and examination of reasons opposed to the 
adoption of the New Constitution of the State of New-York. By an 
old citizen. New-York. 

In Appeal to Common Sense and Common Justice, or irrefragable 
facts opposed to plausible theories: intended to prove the extreme 
injustice, as well as the utter impossibility of the existing tariff. Il- 
lustrated by a sketch of the policy and situation of England, France, 
and Holland. By M. Carey. pp. 92.  Phuilad. 

1 Letter to the Hon. Micah Sterling, Member of Congress from 
the State of New-York, on the expediency of adopting a uniform 
system of Bankruptcy in the United States. [By C. G. Haines.] pp. 
52. New-York 

Remarks on Capital Punishments ; to which are added, Letters of 
Morris N. B. Hull, &c. 2d edition with additions. Utica. 

Fifth Report of the society for the prevention of pauperism in the 
City of New-York. New-York. 

The Canal Policy of the State of New-York; delineated in a letter 
to Robert Troup, Esq. By Tacitus. Albany. 

1 Memoir on the rise, progress. and present state of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal ; accompanied with original documents and 
maps. By Joshua Gilpin, member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and one of the directors of the canal company. Philad. 

Reports of the proceedings and debates of the convention of 1821, 
assembled for the purpose of amending the constitution of the state 
of New-York ; containing all the official documents relating to that 
subject ; and other valuable matter. By N. H. Carter, W. L. 
Stone, and M. T. C. Gould. New-York. 

A Report of the debates and proceedings of the late convention of 
the State of New York. By L. H. Clarke. New-York. 

National and State Rights considered. By ‘ One of the People,’ 
in reply tothe Trio. Charleston 

El Triuujo dela Libertad sobre el Despotismo ; En la confession 
de un pecador arrepentido de sus errores politicos, y dedicado a de- 
sagraviar en esta parte a la réligion ofendida con el sistema de la ti- 
rania. Su autor J. G. Roscio, ciudadano de Venezuela en la Ame- 
rica del sur. Segunda impression. Philadelphia. 

A View of the Civil Administration and Political Character of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. pp. 51. Bliss & White. New-York. 
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Review of the opinion of the Supreme Court of the U. S. in the 
case of Cohens v. Virginia. Steubenville, Ohio. 

A Letter to William H. Crawford, Esq. Secretary of the Treasury, 
on tne establishment of a uniform system of bankruptcy. Boston. 

Europe; or a general survey of the present situation of the prin- 
cipal powers, with conjectures on their future prospects. By a Ci- 
tizen of the United States. [Inthe press, by O. Everett. Boston. ] 


THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon on the fore-knowledge of God ; preached Sept. 6, 1821, 
at New-Haven, by Nathaniel Emmons, D. D. Middletown. 

A Sermon delivered at the 2d Baptist Church, Boston, October 28, 
1891, at the ordination of the Rev. Alva Woods, as a Minister of the 
gospel, anda Professor in Columbian College, in the District of Co- 
lumbia. By the Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. 

Extracts from the Journal, kept by the Rev. ‘Thomas Smith, late 
Pastor of the First Church, Falmouth, Maine, from 1720, to 1788, 
with an appendix. Portland. 

The Worshipper’s Assistant, [music] selected by J. D. Holbrook, of 
New-York. Boston. 

The Evangelical Ministry Exemplified in the Apostle Paul. A sere 
mon preached in New-York, Dec. 2d, 1821, on the occasion of re- 
signing his charge of his congregation ; by John M. Mason, D. D. with 
an appendix. Published by request. pp. 39. Eastburn, New-York. 

An Appeal from the Denunciations of the Rev. Dr. Mason against 
Rational Christians, addressed to all who acknowledge the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and fear God ratherthan man By a Unitarian of New- 
York. pp. 24. N. York Unitarian Book Society. 

Letter to the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the 
city of New-York. By Caroline M. Thayer. New-York. 

The Sabbath at Sea, during a voyage to and from the Mediterra- 
nean, in the brig Hope, Captain Samuel Newman. New-York. 

The Refuge. By the author of the Guide to Domestic Happiness. 

A Sermon, delivered December 18, 1821, at the ordination of the 
Rev. William Ware, to the pastoral charge of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in New-York. By his father, Henry Ware, D. D. 
Hollis Prof. of Div. Univ. Camb. together with the charge and right 
hand of fellowship. 3d edit. New-York. 

The Mystery of Christ. A sermon preached at Washington. By 
Robert Little. 

Sixth and Seventh Letters to the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. on his 
charges against Unitarians. Baltimore. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By the late Henry Kollock, D. D. 
8vo. 4 vols. Charleston. 


(Foreign.) Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Eeonomy of large towns. 2d Num- 
ter, at the office of the ‘ Ciristian Herald.’ New-York. 


TRAVELS. 
Abstract of a Journal of E. Bacon, assistant agent of the United 
States to Africa; with an appendix, containing extracts from pro- 


ceedings of the Church Missionary Society in England for the years 
1819-20. 
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